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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS IN VOL. V. 
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summer amongst you for a short time. I shall be loath to miss 

you two years together. But in the mean time let me know 

how you do. Iam, dear madam, your affectionate servant, 
“Sam. Jounson.”") 


“TO BENNET LANGTON, EsQ. 
“ Rolt-court, With June, 1781. 

“Dear s1r,—How welcome your account of yourself and 
your invitation to your new house was to me, I need not tell 
you, who consider our friendship not only as formed by choice, 
but as matured by time. We have been now long enough ac- 
quainted to have many images in common, and therefore to 
have a source of conversation which neither the learning nor 
the wit of a new companion can supply. 

" My Lives are now published ; and if you will tell me whi 
ther I shall send them, that they may come to you, I will take 
care that you shall not be without them. 

“You will perhaps be glad to hear that Mrs, Thrale is 
disencumbered of her brewhouse; and that it seemed to the 
purchaser so far from an evil, that he was content to give for 
it an hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds, Is the nation 
ruined? 

“ Please to make my respectful compliments to Lady Rothes, 
and keep me in the memory of all the little dear family, pare 
ticularly Mrs, Jane. Lam, sir, your affectionate humble ser 
vant, « Sam. Jonnson.”” 


Johnson's charity to the poor was uniform and ex- 
tensive, both from inclination and principle. He not 
only bestowed liberally out of his own purse, but 
what is more difficult as well as Tare, would beg from 
others, when he had proper objects in view. ii 
he did judiciously as well.as humanely. .Mr. Philip 
Metcalfe tells me, that-when he has asked him for 
some motiey for persons in distress, and Mr. Met- 
calfe has offered what Johnson thought too much, he 
insisted on taking less, saying, “No, 0, sir; we 
must not pamper them '." 

[With advising’ others to be charitable, however, 


1 [Egeimre: vols Hil ps 409.—Bn.) 


Mes. 
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(DR. JOHNSON TO MISS REYNOLDS. 


«96th June, 1781. 

“Dgar Mapam,—You may give the book! to Mrs. Horn- 
eck, and I will give you another for yourself. 

“<I am afraid there is no hope of Mrs. Thrale’s custom for 
your pictures; but, if you please, I will mention it. She can- 
not make a pension out of her jointure’. 

«Twill bring the papers myself. I am, madam, your most 
humble servant, “Sam. Jonnson.”] 


“TO MISS REYNOLDS4 
“ Bolt-court, 28th June, 1781. 

« Deanusr MapaM,—There is in these [ pages, or remarks,)] 
such depth of penetration, such nicety of observation, as Locke 
or Pascal might be proud of. This I desire you to believe is 
my real opinion. 

« However, it cannot be published in its present state. Many 
of your notions seem not to be very clear in your own mind ; 
many are not sufficiently developed and expanded for the com- 
mon reader: it wants every where to be made smoother and 
plainer. 

“You may, by revisal and correction, make it a very elegant 
and a very curious work. 1 am, my dearest dear, your affec- 
tionate and obedient servant, “ Samugx Jounson.” 


“TO THOMAS ASTLE, ESQ. 


“17th July, 1781. 

«Srm,—I am ashamed that you have been forced to call so 
often for your books, but it has been by no fault on either side. 
They have never been out of my hands, nor have I ever been 
at home without seeing you ; for to see a man so skilful in the 
antiquities of my country is an opportunity of improvement 
not willingly to be missed. 


1 [Probably the Beautics of Johnscn, published about this period: see ante, 
vol. i. p. 190.—ED.] 

+ (See ante, vol. i. p. 423.—Ep.] 

2 [Miss Reynolds, it secms, wished to dispose of her collection, and thought 
that Mrs. Thrale might purchase and pay for it by an annuity.—E.] ‘a 

4 The lady to whom this letter wes addressed, and for whom Dr. Johnson 
had a high regard, died in Westminster, at the age of eighty, Nov. 1, 1807.— 
Mazowe. [One Sunday evening, at’the time he was first declining, Miss 
Reynolds sent to make inquiries, His answer was, “Tell her that I cannot be 
wel, for she does no! come to see me." Hasek. Mem. vol. i p, 149.—Ep.] 
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** Your notes on Alfred' appear to me very judicious and 
accurate, but they are too few. Many things familiar to you 
are unknown to me, and to most others; and you must not 
think too favourably of your readers: by supposing them know- 
ing, you will leave them ignorant. Measure of land, and value 
of money, it is of great importance to state with care. Had the 
Saxons any gold coin? 

“Thave much curiosity after the manners and transactions 
of the middle ages, but have wanted either diligence or oppor- 
tunity, or both. You, sir, have great opportunities, and I wish 
you both diligence and success. I am, sir, &c. 

“ Sam. JoUNSON.” 


‘The following curious anecdote I insert in Dr. 
Burney’s own words. “Dr. Burney related to Dr. 
Johnson the partiality which his writings had excited 
in a friend of Dr. Burney’s, the late Mr. Bewley *, 
well known in Norfolk by the name of the Philo- 
sopher of Massingham ; who, from the Ramblers 
and plan of his Dictionary, and long before the au- 
thour’s fame was established by the Dictionary itself, 
or any other work, had conceived such a reverence 
for him, that he earnestly begged Dr. Burney to give 
him the cover of the first letter he had received from 
chim, as a relick of so estimable a writer. This was 
in 1755. In 1760, when Dr. Burney visited Dr. 
Johnson at the Temple in London, where he had 
then chambers, he happened to arrive there before 
he was up; and being shown into the room where 
he was to breakfast, finding himself alone, he exa- 


1 The will of King Alfred, alluded to in this letter, from the original Baxon, 
in the library of Mr. Astle, has been printed at the txpenee of the, University 
of Oxford —Boswri. 

* [He was a Monthly Reviewer,” and died in 1783. If the story of “ the 
bristles of the hearth-broom,” or any thing like it, be true, Mr. Bewley might 
better have been called an idiet than an enthusiast ; but the editor takes the H- 
berty of disbelieving the anecdote altogether. ‘T'hat Mr. Bewley might have 
‘wished and asked for Dr. Johneon's extograph ia natural enough ; but that, efter 
6 lopee of five yrart, be should ae boca staid with receiving immed of an 

1 few bristles of a broom is too abeurd; and that Dr. Burcy should 
pee wre mentioned 80 strange a story to Dr. Johneon till after the further lapee 
of twentysflve ycars is quite ineredible.—ED.) 
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mined the contents of the apartment, to try whether 
he could, undiscovered, steal any thing to send to his 
friend Bewley, as another relick of the admirable 
Dr. Johnson. But finding nothing better to his pur~ 
pose, he cut some bristles off his hearth-broom, and. 
enclosed them in a letter to his country enthusiast, 
who received them with due reverence. The doctor 
was so sensible of the honour done to him by a man 
of genius and science, to whom he was an utter 
stranger, that he said to Dr. Burney, ‘ Sir, there is 
no man possessed of the smallest portion of modesty, 
but must be flattered with the admiration of such a 
man. 1’ll give him a set of my Lives, if he will do 
me the honour to accept of them.’ In this he kept 
his word ; and Dr. Burney had not only the pleasure 
of gratifying his friend with a present more worthy 
of his acceptance than the segment from the hearth- 
broom, but soon after introducing him to Dr. John- 
son himself in Bolt-court, with whom he had the 
satisfaction of conversing a considerable time, not a 
fortnight before bis death; which happened in St. 
Martin’s-street, during his visit to Dr. Burney, in 
the house where the great Sir Isaac Newton had lived 
and died before'.” 

In one of his little memorandum-books is the fol- 
lowing minute: 


* August 9, 3 P.M. mtat. 72, in the summer-house at 


“After innumerable resolutions formed and neglected, T have 


*{This-house (No, 36) ix bus the 
pe ee SE Eh io 


> 
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I“ DR. JOHNSON TO MRS, THRALE. 
© Osford, 17th October, 1701. 

“On Monday evening arrived at the Angel inn at Oxford 
Mr. Johnson and Mr, Barber, without any sinister accident. 

“ Tam here ; but why am I here? on my way to Lichfield, 
where I believe Mrs. Aston will be glad to see me. We have 
known each other long, and, by consequence, are both old ; and 
she is paralytick ; and if I do not see her soon, I may see her 
no more in this world. To make a visit on such considerations 
is to goon a melancholy errand. But such is the course of life. 

“This place is very empty, but there are more here whom I 
know than I could have expected. Young Burke! has just 
been with me, and I have dined to-day with Dr. Adams, who 
seems fond of me.” 


“4 Lichfield, 20th October, 1781, 

© I wrote from Oxford, where I staid two days, On Thursday 

I went to Birmingham, and was told by Hector that 1 should 

not be well so soon as 1 expected; but that well I should be. 

Mrs, Careless took me under her care, and told me when I had 

tea enough. On Friday I came hither, and have escaped the 

chaices® all the way, Every body here is as kind us I ex- 
pected; I think Lucy is kinder than ever.” 


“37h October, 1781. 

“Poor Lucy's illness has left her very deaf, and, I think, 
very inarticulate, [can scarcely make her understand me, and 
she can hardly make me understand her, So here are merry 
doings. But she seems to like me better than she did. She 
eats very little, but does not fall away. 

“Mrs. Cobb and Peter Garrick are as you left them. Gars 
rick’s legatees at this place are very angry that they receive 
nothing. ‘Things ere not quite right, though we are so fir 
from London *." 


Richard, the of Edmund Burks, ac thin ptiod at Oxtord, Hf 
Fr grag aif oe tooer ye ey ree hiss fo ney, Fae 

of hie laer works, and in his celebrated. © Tacter to 
+ [Te mene tho expense of powt-chalses by happening to find place 


Mie So randtalvtyercrarotered the commoneplace observation of the 
superior purity and happiness of country life.—E0.| 
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youisnot diminished ; and my expectation from you is increased, 
Do not neglect me nor relinquish me. ey etter ever love 
you better or honour you more than, madam, yours, &e. 

“Sam. Jomyson"] 


In 1782 his complaints increased, and the history 
of his life this year is little more than a mournful 
recital of the variations of his illness, in the midst 
of which, however, it will appear from his letters 
that the powers of his mind were in no degree im- 
paired. 

“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
oth January, 1782. 

“ Daan srn,—I sit down to answer your letter on the same 
day in which { received it, and am: pleased that my first letter 
of the year is to you. Noman ought to be at ease while he 
knows himself in the wrong; and I have not satisfied myself 
with my long silence: ‘The letter relating to Mr. Sinclair, 
however, was, I believe, never 

= My beth has bo oer tit at yor and T can give 

very laudable account of my time, I am always hoping to 
datbcher Gurl hrve ever hitherto doce 

“ My journey to Ashbourne and Staffordshire was not 
pleasant ; for what enjoyment has a sick man visiting the sick? 
Shall we ever haye another frolick like our journey to the 

» Hebrides? 

“T hope that dear Mrs, Boswell will surmount her complaints: 
in losing her you will lose your anchor, and be tossed, without 
stability, by the waves of life’. I wish both you and her very 
many years, and very happy. 

“ For some months past I have been so withdrawn from the 
world, that I can send you nothing particular. All your friends, 
however, are well, and will be glad of your return to London. 
T am, dear sir, yours most affectionately, “ Sam. Jounson,” 


At a time when he was less able than he had once 
been to sustain a shock, he was suddenly deprived of 
Mr. Levett, which event he thus communicated to 
Dr. Lawrence. 


truth ofthis bas been proved by und experience — 
Barwell diel Wane 1900 eros ree Amaia 


_ 
L 
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When fainting Nature eall'd for ald, 
And hovering death prepared the blow, 
‘His vigorous remedy display’ 
‘The power of art without the show. 
© In mulsery's darkest eaverns known, 
His ready help was ever nigh, 
‘Where hopeless anguish pour'd his groan, 
And lonely want retired to dic '. 
© No suinmons mock’d by chill delay, 
No petty gains disdain’ by pride = 
‘The modest wants of overy day 
The toil of every day supply'd. 
© His virtues walk’d thelr narrow round, 
Nar made a pause, nor left void ¢ 
And sure the eternal Master found 
His single talent * well employ'd. 
“The busy day, the peaceful night, 
Unfilt, uncounted, glided by ; 
His frame wns firm, hin powers wore bright, 
‘Though now his elghtieth year was nigh. 
«Then, with no throbs of flery pain, 
No cold gradations of decay, 
‘Death broke at once the vital chain, 
‘And freed hin woul the ncareat way 2" 


“TO MRS. STRAHAN. 
‘4h February, 1782, 
«Dean mapam,—Mrs, Williams showed me your kind letter. 
‘This little habitation is now but a melancholy place, clouded 
with the gloom of disease and death. Of the four inmates, one 


some Tee ee aT tak Ca oa 
better. 

“Tam glad, dear madam, to hear that you are so far re~ 
covered as to go to Bath. Let me once more entreat you to 
stay till your health is not only obtained, but confirmed. Your 
fortune is such as thatno moderate expense deserves your care ; 
and you have a husband who, I believe, does not regard it. 

* Johnson repented this line to me thos : 

“And labour steals an hoar 10 aie. 


‘But he afterewrds altered feta the 
Seperate see: Bip llovon de ponte ia Matibew =r. 


ay Ft is hi di pe a ad 
pot, po Es] 
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he is known is the more highly valued. It is much 
to be regretted that Johnson was prevented from 
sharing the elegant hospitality of that gentleman’s 
table, at which he would in every respect have been 
fully gratified. Mr, Malone, who has~so ably suc- 
ceeded him as an editor of Shakspeare, has, in his 
Preface, done great and just honour to Johnson's 
memory. 


“TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 

“London, 2 March, 1782. 

© Dear mapam,—I went away from Lichfield ill, and have 

had a troublesome time with my breath. For some weeks I 

haye been disordered by a cold, of which I could not get the 

violence abated till I had been let blood three times, I have 

not, however, been so bad but that I could have written, and 
am sorry that I neglected it. 

“My dwelling is but melancholy. Both Williams, and Des- 
moulins, and myself, are very sickly; Frank is not well; and. 
poor Levett died in his bed the other day by a sudden stroke. 
T suppose not one minute passed between health and death. So 
uncertain are human things. 

“Such is the appearance of the world about me; [ hope 
your scenes are more cheerful. But whatever befalls us, though 
it is wise to be serious, it is useless and foolish, and perhaps 
sinful, to be gloomy. Let us, therefore, keep ourselves as eary 
as we can; though the loss of friends will be felt, and poor 
Levett had been a faithful adherent for thirty years. 

“ Forgive me, my dear love, the omission of writing ; T hope 
to mend that and my other fanits, Let me have your prayers. 

«Make my compliments to Mrs, Cobb, and Miss Adey, and 
Mr. Pearson, and the whole company of my friends. I am, 
oo ele “Sam. Jonson.” 


“TO MRS, LUCY PORTER, 

( Balt-court, Pleet-street, 11th March, 1782. ° 
or My last was but a cloll letter, and 1 know 
ma this. wil be much more cheerful: I am, however, 

ing to write, because you are desirous to hear fram me. 
disorder has now’ begin its ninth week, for it in not yet 
over. I was last Thursday blooded for the fourth time, and 
have since found myself mach relieved, but I am very tender 








16 
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one, ceive medical counsel, therefore, they fairly sat down 


** on each side a table in the doctor's gloomy apart- 
ment, adorned with skeletons’, preserved monsters, 
and agreed to write Latin billets to each other. “Such 
ascene, &c.” exclaims Mrs. Thrale, “did [ never see.” 
You,” said Johnson, are “timide and gelidé;” fmding 
that his friend had prescribed palliative not drastic 
remedies. “It is not me,” replies poor Lawrence, 
in an interrupted voice; “tis nature that is gelidé 
and dimidé.” In fact he lived but few months after, 
and retained his faculties still a shorter time. He 
was a man of strict piety and profound learning, 
but little skilled in the knowledge of life or manners, 
and died without ever haying enjoyed the reputation 
he so justly: deserved. 

Dr. Johnson's health had, indeed, been always ex- 
tremely bad ever since Mrs. Thrale first knew him, 
and his over-anxious care to retain without blemish the 
perfect sanity of his mind, contributed mucho disturb 
it. He had studied medicine diligently im all its 
branches ; but had given particular attention to the 
diseases of the imagination, which he watehed in him- 
self with a solicitude destructive of his own peace, 
and intolerable to those he trusted. Dr. Lawrence 
told him one day, that if he would come and beat 
him once a week he would bear it; but to hear his 
complaint was more than man could support.) 

It was Dr, Johnson’s custom, when he wrote to 
Dr. Lawrence concerning his own health, to use the 
Latin language. I have been favoured by Miss 
Lawrence with one of these letters as a specimen? 

“T, LAWRENCIO, MEDICO 5 


Matis Calendia, 1782, 
“ Novum frigus, nova tussis, nova spirandi difficultas, novam 


+ (Dir. Malone, in his MS. not that this de ition is infest, ax Dr. 
Tavedsd uddlag pliers rmaertiaht Mokectete nee 
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it is, as it must be taken finally away, he that travels on alone 
will wonder how his esteem could be so little. Do not forget 
me; you see that I do not forget you. It is pleasing in the 
silence of solitude to think, that there is one at least, however 
distant, of whose benevolence there is little doubt, and whom 
there is yet hope of seeing again. 

“ Of'my life, from the time we parted, the history is mournful. 
The spring of last year deprived me of Thrale, a man whose eye 
for fifteen years had scarcely been turned upon me but with 
Tespect or tenderness; for such another friend, the general 
course of human things will not suffer man to hope. 1 passed 
the summer at Streatham, but there was no Thrale ; and having 
idled away the summer with a weakly body and neglected mind, 
I made a journey to Staffordshire on the edge of winter. The 
season was dreary, I was sickly, and found the friends sickly 
whom I went to see. After « sorrowful sojourn, I returned to 
a habitation possessed for the present by two sick women, where 
my dear old friend, Mr, Levett, to whom, as he used to tell 
me, I owe your acquaintance, died a few weeks ago, suddenl, 
in his bed ; there passed not, I believe, a minute between 
and death. At night, at Mrs, Thrale’s, as I was musing* in 
imy chamber, I chought with uncommon earnestness, that, how= 
ever I might alter my mode of life, or whithersogyer I might 
remove, 1 would endeavour to retain Levett about me: in the 
morning my servant brought me word that Levett was called 
to another state, a state for which, I think, he was not unpre- 
pared, for he was very useful to the poor, How much socver 
I valued him, I now wish that I had valued him more*. 

© Lbaye myself been ill more than eight weeks of a disorder, 
Soa Meee Se exunca of aboet Bfty qpnees, of Biomed 
hope T am now reco: 

© You, Umar siz, have, I hope, ia sore cheerful ecens; you 
see George fond of his book, and the pretty misses airy and 
lively, with my ownt little Jenny equal to the best: and in 
whatever can contribute to your quiet or pleasure, you have 
Lady Rothes ready to concur. May whatever you enjoy of 


* [fn former club thowe word wre srrangesl a4 nighi, as at Mes. Thrall’, 


(oucklboes ten ta Chick, nbs kof has yan, he hen Gres Might eise 
“Tt every hour that went by, 
Thar had pleased toe Before 5 





Pr. and 
Med. 
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Which, in the bustle or amusements of middle life, were over- 


borne and suspended, You and I should now naturally cling 
to one another: we have outlived most of those who could pre- 
tend to rival asin each other's kindness, In our walk through 
life we have dropped our companions, and are now to pick up 
such #8 chance may offer us, or totravel on alone. You, indecd, 
have « sister, with whom you can divide the day: I have no 
natural friend left ; but Providence has been pleased to preserve 
me from neglect ; 1 have not wanted such alleviations of life as 
friendship could supply. My health has been, from my twen- 
tieth year, such as had seldom afforded me a single day of ease ; 
but it is at least not worse; and [ sometimes make myself be- 
lieve that it is better. My disorders are, however, still suf- 
ficiently oppressive. 

“1 think of seeing Staffordshire again this autumn, and 
intend to find my way through Birmingham, where I hope to 
see you and dear Mrs, Careless well. I am,sir, your affectionate 
friend, Sam. Jomxsox.” 


(For the latter half of this month of March he kept 
the following diary.] 


“March 18,—Having been, from the middle of January, 
distressed by a cold, which made my respiration very laborious, 
and from which I was but little relieved by being blooded three 
times; having tried to ease the oppression of my breast by fre~ 
quent opiates, which kept me waking in the night and drowsy 
the next day, and subjected me to the tyranny of vain ima- 
ginations; having to all this added frequent catharticks, same= 
times with mercury, I at last persuaded Dr. Lawrence, om 
Thursday, March 14, to let me bleed more copiously. Sixteen 
ounces were taken away, and from that time my breath has — 
been free, and my breast easy. On that day I took little food, 
and no flesh. On Thursday night I slept with great tranquil- 
lity. On the next night (15) I took diacodium, and had a most 
restless night. Of the next day I remember nothing, but that 
I rose in the afternoon, and saw Mrs. Lennox and Sheward', _ 

“Sunday 17.—I lay late, and had only palfrey to dinner. I 
read part of Waller's Directory, a pious rational book ; but in 
any except a very regular life difficult to practise, 

Rikcinuliane aber though my time might pass unem- 


| (Me. W. Seward. —Ep.] 





eile 


p- 200. 
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21,—I went to Mrs, Thrale. Mr. Cox and Paradise met me 
at the door, and went with me in the coach, Puradise’s Loss‘: 
In the evening wrote to Hector. At night there were eleven 
visitants. Conversation with Mr. Cox. When I waked I saw 
the penthouses covered with snow. 

“22—D spent the time idly. Mens turbata. In the afternoon 
it snowed. At night I wrote to Taylor about the pot, and to: 
Hamilton about the Pordera*, 

© 93.—Teame home, and found that Desmoulins had, while T) 
was away, been in bed. Letters from Langton and Boswell. 


“To-morrow begin again to read the Bible; pat rooms in 
order; copy L{ennox’s)] letter. At night I read 1) p. and 
more; of the Bible, in fifty-five minutes. 
26,—Tueaday. 1 copied L{ennox's] letuir. Then wrote 
to Mrs. Thrale. Cox visited me. I sent home Dr. Lawrence's 
papers, with notes. I gave [Mrs] D[esmoulins] a guinea, and 

found her a gown. t 

«27.—Wednesday. At Harley-strect. Bad nights—in the 
evening Dr. Bromfield and his family—Merlin’s steelyard 
given me. 

“28.—Thursday. I came home. Sold Rymer for Davies; 
wrote to Boswell, Visitors, Dr. Percy, Mr. Crofts. I have, in 
ten days, written to [Mrs.] Aston, Lucy, Hector, Langton, 
Boswell; perhaps to all by whom my letters are desired. 

“The weather, which now begins to be warm, gives me great 
help. Ihave hardly been at church this year; certainly net 
since the 15th of January. My cough and difficulty of breath 
would not it. wre 

“This is the day on which, in 1752, dear Tetty died. I have 
now uttered a prayer of repentance and contrition ; perhaps 


poe i cited, Sod Wiioe ed hoe ate eyes 
sme atreci Fan's cms a bing» wig tod od Yo 
‘© [A set of Rymer which he wan tushy endevourng to wl for Darin 
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messenger into the city to take up a printer, the 
messenger was taken up instead of the printer, and 
committed by the sitting alderman. If they sent 
one army to the relief of another, the first army was 
defeated and taken before the second arrived. I will 
not say that what they did was always wrong; but 
it was always done at a wrong time.” re 
I) to him at different dates; regretted that 

I could not come to London this spring, but hoped 
we should meet somewhere in the summer; men- 
tioned the state of my affairs, and hopes 
of some preferment; informed him, that as “The 
Beauties of Johuson” had been published in London, — 
some obscure scribbler had published at Edinburgh 
what he called “ The Deformities of Johnson.” 


“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
© Lonton, 26 March, 176% 
“ Duan ern,—The pleasure which we used to receive from 
each other on Good-Friday and Easter-day, we raust be this 
year content to mixx Let us, however, pray for each 7 
and I hope to sce one another yet from time to time with mutua 


great urieasiness ; but by repeated phlebotomy it is now re+ 
lieved: and next to the recovery of Mrs. Boswell, I flatter — 
toyself, that you will rejoice at mine. rae 
“ What we shall do in the summer, it is yet too early to con= 
sider. You want to know what you shall do now; I do 
think this time of bustle and confusion! like to prodiice any 
advantage to you. Every man has those to reward and | 
who have contributed to his advancement. ‘To come hither 
with such expectations at the expense of borrowed 
which I find you know not where to borrow, can hardly be — 
considered prudent. I am sorry to find, what your solicitations — 
seem to imply, that you have already gone the whole length of 
your credit. This is to set the quiet of your whole life at ha= 
xard. Ifyou anticipate your inheritance, you ca at last in- 
herit nothing ; all that you receive must pay for the past. You: 
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Dam now well enough to flatter myself with some hope of 
pleasure from the summer, How happy would it be if we 
could see one another, and be all telerably well. 

“Let us pray for one another. I am, dearest ladies, your 
‘most obliged and most humble servant, “Sam. Jomnson.” 


“DR, JOHNSON TO MISS REYNOLDS. 
Oth April, 17 


“ Deangst sapam,—Your work ! is full of very 
meditation, and very forcible sentiments, ae 
Dorn to 


a 


of the sublime, with wonder and terrour ; 
cannot think of any profit from it; it seems not 


* Your aystem of the mental fabrick is exceedingly obscure, 
and, without more attention than will be willingly, bestowed, 
is unintelligible, The plans of Burnaby will be more | 

and are often charming. Iwas delighted with tt 
different bounty of different ages. 

PET bell Sake Webco, ekietibne $V could ct Tage 
indeed no hope. Ifa bookseller would buy it at all, as it must 
be published without a name, he would give nothing for it 
worth your acceptance. I am, my dearest dear, your 
humble servant, "Sas Sion" aay 

ian “70 MRS. THRALE. 
Yoh, ie * [26th] April, [1782] 
» 257 wT have been very much out of order since you sent’ me” 
away; but why should F tell you, who do not care, nor desire 
to know. I dined with Mr. Paradise on Monday, with the 
Bishop of St. Asaph yesterday, with the Bishop of Chester I 
dine to-day, and with the academy on Saturday, with Mr 
Hoole on Monday, and with Mrs, Garrick on Thursday, the 
2d of May, and then—what care you ?—hat then 2 ? 
seeps te neapeglh ecole: | 
ports ; that Langton’: is lying down with her eighth child, 
all alive; mr iad Liss Catere ae ots bs pane ee 
schoolmaster sixty-two years old.” 


p. 238, “TO MRS. THRALE. 





#9008 Ape 1703 
“T have had a fresh cold, and been very poorly. But I was 
yesterday at Mr. Hoole’s, where were Miss Reynolds and many | 
others, I am going to the club, 


1 [Probably the * Kisuy on Taste,” already mentioned, ante, p. $—ED.] 


ok 
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Johnson thus answered this clergyman’s letter: - 
“TO THE REVEREND MR. 





. AT BATH. 

© 15th May, 1782. 

« 81m,—Being now in the country in a state of recovery, as 
I hope, from a very oppressive disorder, I cannot neglect the 
acknowledgment of your Christian letter. The book called 
«The Beauties of Johnson’ is the production of I know not 
whom ; I never saw it but by casual inspection, and considered 
myself as utterly disengaged from its consequences. Of the 
pacsage you mention, I remember some notice in some paper 5 
but knowing that it must be misrepresented, I thought of it no 
more, nor do I know where to find it in my own books, I am 
accustomed to think little of newspapers ; but an opinion 20 
weighty and serious as yours has determined me to do, what I 
should without your seasonable admonition have omitted: and 
I will direct my thought to be shown in its true state’. IfI 
could find the passage I would direct you to it. I suppose the 
tenour is this:—‘ Acute diseases are the immediate and in- 
evitable strokes of Heaven ; but of them the pain is short, and 
the conclusion speedy ; chronical disorders, by which we are 
suspended in tedious torture between life and death, are com- 
monly the effect of our own misconduct and intemperance. 
To die, &c.’—This, sir, you see is all true and all blameless. 
I hope some time in the next week to have all rectified. My 
health has been lately much shaken; if you favour me with 
any answer, it will be a comfort to me to know that I have your 
prayers, I am, &. « Sam. Jounson.” 

This letter, as might be expected, had its full effect, 
and the clergyman acknowledged it in grateful and 
pious terms *. 

1 What follows appeared in the Morning Chronicle of May 29, 1782.“ A 
correspondent having mentioned in the Morning Chronicle of December 12, the 
Inst of the ing paragraph, as seeming to favour suicide; we are re 


quested to print the whole passage, that its true meaning may appear, which is 
not to recommend suicide but exercise. Exercise cannot secur us from thet 


united it ean make he amocaton p Td give probable hopes that they 
easy separation. It was a princi song the ay 
lena, tat route iseanea one fren Hlenen, an ch es 3 the 


dart of death, indeed, falls fom Heaven, bt ws lon it bY oc ‘own miscon- 
duct: to die is the fate of man ; but to die with anguiah is generally 
‘is foll.”"—Boswete. 

2 The correspondence may be seen at length in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Feb. 1786 BoowELie = 





Letters, 
vol. ii, 


p24, 


p- 243, 
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I hope, in autumn, both well and both cheerful ; and part each 
the better for the other's company. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and to the young 
charmers, I am, &c. “Sam. JoHNson.” 


[TO MRS. THRALE. 
“London, 4th June, 1783. 

« Wisely was it said by him who suid it first, that this world 
is all ups and downs. You know, dearest lady, that when I 
pressed your hand at parting, I was rather down, When I came 
hither, ate my dinner well, but was so harassed by the cough, 
that Mr. Strahan said, it was an extremity which he could not 
have believed ‘ without the sensible and true avouch’ of his own 
observation. I was indeed almost sinking under it, when Mrs, 
Williams happened to cry out that such a cough should be 
stilled by opium or any means. I took yesterday half an ounce 
of bark, and knew not whether opium would counteract it, but 
remembering no prohibition in the medical books, and knowing 
that to quiet the cough with opium was one of Lawrence's last 
orders, I took two grains, which gave me not sleep indeed, but 
rest, and that rest has given me strength and courage. 

«This morning to my bed-side came dear Sir Richard [Jebb]. 
I told him of the opium, and he approved it, and told me, if I 
went toOxford, which he rather advised, that I should strengthen 
the constitution by the bark, tame the cough with opium, keep 
the body open, and support myself by liberal nutriment. 

“As to the journey I know not that it will be necessary— 
desine mollium tandem querularum.” 


“ Sunday, 8th June, 1782. 
“Thave this day taken a passage to Oxford for Monday— 
not to frisk, as you express it with very unfeeling irony, but 
to catch at the hopes of better health. The change of place may 
do something. To leave the house where so much has been 
suffered affords some pleasure.” 


“ Oxford, 12th June, 1782. 

1 find no particular salubrity in this air; my respiration is 
very laborious; my appetite is good, and my sleep commonly 
long and quiet ; but a very little motion disables me. 

“I dine to-day with Dr. Adams, and to-morrow with Dr. 
Wetherel*. Yesterday Dr. Edwards? invited some men from 
Z . [Mn ‘Piozzi had misdated this letter 8th July, and consequently misplaced 
I 


7 Baer of University College. See ante, vol. ti. p. 232.—Ep.] 
3 [See ente, vol. iv. p. 234.—Ep.] 
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after another! Iam now yery much recovered, and hope still 
to be better, What happiness itis that Mrs. Boswell has esexped, 

“ My Lives are reprinting, and I have forgotten the authour 
of Gray's character's write immediately, and it may be perhaps 
yet inserted. 


“ Of London or Ashbourne you have your free choice ; at any 
Plsce-® shall'in gist 'to'ses you~ Tam, dear sir, yours, &c. 
“Sam. Jonnson,” 


On the 30th August, I informed him that my 
honoured father had died that morning; a complaint 
under which he had long laboured having suddenly. 
come to a crisis, while I was upon a visit at the seat 
of Sir Charles Preston, from whence I had hastened 
the day before, upon receiving a letter by express. 


“TO JAMES BOSWELL, E8Q- in 
“© London 7th Septe 

“Dean sin,—T have struggled through this year 
niuch infirmity of body, and such strong impressions of the fra- 
gility of life, that death, whenever it appears, fills me with 
melancholy ; and I eannot hear without emotion of the removal 
of any one, whom I have known, into another state. | 

“ Your father’s death had every circumstance that could 
enable you to bear it; it was at a mature age, and it was ex- 
pected ; and as his general life had been pious, his thoughts 
had doubtless for many years past been turned upon eternity. 
‘That you did not find him sensible must doubtless grieve you ; 
his disposition towards you was undoubtedly that of a kind, 
though not of a fond father. Kindness, at least actual, is in 
our power, but fondness is not; and if by negligence or im- 
prudence you had extinguished his fondness, he could not at 
will rekindle it. Nothing then remained between you but ma- 
tual forgiveness of each other's faults, and mutual desire of each 
other's 

“I shall long to know his final disposition of his fortune. 

“ You, dear sir, have now a new station, and have therefore 
new cares, and new employments. Life, as Cowley scems to 
aay, Ought to resemble a well-ordered poem ; of which one rule 
generally received is, that the exordium should be simple, and 


‘The Rev. Mr. Temple, viear of St. Glavine, Comwall —Rowwrtr- 





Pionsi, 
p. 109, 
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cere friendship for me, and regard for her, that 
without any suggestion on my part, she wrote him a 
very polite and grateful letter. 


“DR. JOHNSON TO MRS BOSWELL. 
© London, 7ih September, 1762. 
«Dean tapy,—I have not often received so much pleasure 
as from your invitation to Auchinleck, The journey thither 
and back is, indeed, too great for the latter part of the year ; but 
ay ewe were fully recovered, I would suffer no little heat 
and cold, nor # wet or a rough road, to keep me from you. I 
nm, indeed, not without hope of seeing Auchinleck again; but 
to make it a pleasant place I must see its lady well, and brisk, 

and airy, Formysake, therefore, among many greater 

take care, dear madam, of your health, spare no expense, 

‘want no attendance that can procure ease or preserve it. Be 
very careful to keep your mind quiet ; and do not think it too 
ieee es aon OF: PINE oer yO eee 
“ Sam, Jonnsow.” 


{In the autumn of this year he accompanied Mrs. 
Thrile to Brighthelmstone, where, having got little. 
French print of some people skating, with these lines 
written under— 


SiPaee teat ares! Vere: comin teas post 
ext sous Ia glace. 
(ac de ale eg ie 
‘Glissex, mortels ; n'appuyex pas—"* 


she begged translations from every body. Dr. Johine 
son gave her this: A 
$: O'er ie the rp skate ies - 
‘With sport abore nnd death below » . 
‘Where mischief Jurks in gay disgaise, 

‘Thus lightly tovch end quickly go.”) + “ 
[The following letters’ prove how constant | and 

zealous was his friendship for Mr. Lowe. - 


| © [Coramunicated by J. HT. Markland, eq—Em.) 
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thut when I do not write to you I forget you. Put all such 
useless aesioutit out of your ‘head, and disdain to regulate your 
own practice by the tc of another, or by any other prin- 
ciple than the desire of doing right. 

“Your economy, I suppose, begins now to be settled ; your 
expenses are adjusted to your revenue, and all your people in 
their propor places. Resolve not to be poor, Whatever you 
have, spend less. Poverty is a great enemy to human happi- 
hess: it certainly destroys liberty ; and it makes some virtues 
impracticable, and others extremely difficult, 

“ Let me know the history of your life since your accession 
to your estate ;—how many houses, how many cows, how much 
land in your own hand, and what bargains you make with your 
tenants. 

deli * . * * * ' 

« Of my "Lives of the Poets’ they have printed a new edition 
in octavo, I hear, of three thousand. Did I give a set to Lord 
Hailes?” ‘IPT did not, Twill do it out of these. What did you 
take of all your copy ? 

* Mrs. Thrale and the three misses are now, for the winter, 
in Argyll-street. Sir Joshua Reynolds has been out of order, 
but is well sgain ; and Tam, dear sir, your affectionate humble 
‘servant, “Sam. Jonysox.” 





“TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


“ Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 1782. 
“ Dear sin,—tI was made happy by your kind letter, which 


gave us the agreeable hopes of seeing you in Scotland again. 
_ “Lam much flattered by the concern you are pleased to take 


in my recovery. 1 am better, and hope to have it in my power 
to convinee you by my attention, of how much consequence I 
esteem your health to the world and to myself. I remain, sir, 
with grateful respect, your obliged and obedient servant, 


“ Mancarrr Boswrit.” 


‘The death of Mr. Thrale had made a very material 
alteration with respect to Johnson's reception.in that 
family.’ The manly authority of the husband no 
longer curbed the lively exuberance of the lady ; and 
SRE APY had been fully uly ratte by having the 
Colossus of Literature attached to her for many 
years, she gradually became less assiduous to please 
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Hemet Mr. Philip Metcalfe, often at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s and other places, and wasa good deal 
with him at Brighthelmstone this autumn, being 
pleased at once with his excellent table and animated 
conversation. Mr, Metcalfe showed him great, xe- 
spect, and sent him a note that he might have the 
use of his carriage whenever he pleased. Johnson 
(3d October, 1782) returned this polite answer; “ Mr. 
Johnson is very much obliged by the kind offer of 
the carriage, but he has no desire of using Mr. Met- 
calfe’s cartiage, except when he can have the pleasure 
of Mr. Metecalfe’s company.” Mr, Metcalfe could 
not but be highly pleased that his company was 
thus valued by Johnson, and he frequently attended 
him in airings. They also went together to Chi- 
chester, and they visited Petworth, and Cowdry, the 
venerable seat of the Lords Montacute’. “Sir,” said 
Johnson,“ I should like to stay here four-and-twenty 
hours. We see here how our ancestors lived.” 

That his curiosity was still unabated appears from. 
two letters to Mr. John Nichols, of the 10th and 
20th of October this year. In one he says, 1 have 
looked into your ‘ Anecdotes,’ and you will hardly 


Gecese ss] ears 


cura eee 
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him his “ Archeological Dictionary,” that mark of 
respect was thus acknowledged : we 


“TO THE REVEREND MR. WILSON, 
CLITHEROR, LANCASHIRE, 

. - 5 “31st December, 1702. 
« Revenenp s1x,—That 1 have long omitted to return you 
thanks for the honour conferred upon me by your dedication, 
Tentreat you with great earnestness not to consider as more 
faulty than it is, A very importunate and oppressive disorder 
has for some time debarred me from the pleasures and ob~ 
structed me in the duties of life. The esteem and kindness of 
wise and good men is one of the last pleasures which I can be 
content to lose; and gratitude to those from whom this plea- 
sure is received is a duty of which I hope never to be re~ 
with the final neglect. I therefore now return you 

thanks for the notice which I have received from you, and 
which I consider as giving to my name not only more bulk, 
but more weight; not only as extending its superficies, but as 
‘ing its yalue, Your book was evidently wanted, and 


myself to owe part of your kindness to my excellent friend, 
Dr. Patten ', he has likewise a just claim to my acknowledg- 
De Dr hare appears’ 

phen kx ernst Prarie phan 
Di JOMNBON'S ANSWEI. 





south 171 
“Dran son—t ls 0 singe we ny time 

be allowed to fags rer ces + Saatiowed ips 
what other 4] Tecan ‘censure OF con; the of 
your address. me not Ste wordls, to which or 
them we assiga little meaning, 
La vagir ; 
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“1 am better, much better, and am now in hope of being 
gradually well, and of being able [to] show some gratitude for 
the kindness of my friends, I do not despair of seeing Oxford 
in the summer, and, in the meantime, hope now and then to see 
you here. Iam, dear sir, your most obliged 

© San. Jounson."] 


Having given Dr. Johnson a full account of what 
I was doing at Auchinleck, and particularly men- 
tioned what I knew would please him,—my having 
brought an old man of eiglity-eight from a lonely 
cottage to a comfortable habitation within my in- 
closures, where he had good neighbours near to him, 
—I received an answer in February, of which I 
extract what follows: 


“1 am delighted with your account of your activity at Au- 
chinleck, and wish the old gentleman, whom you have so kindly 
removed, may live long to promote your prosperity by his 
prayers. You have now a new character and new duties: 
think on them and practise them. 

« Make an impartial estimate of your revenue; and whatever 
it is, live upon less. Resolve never to be poor. Frugality is 
not only the basis of quiet, but of beneficence. No man can 
help others that wants help himself, We must have enough 
before we have to spare. 

“1 am glad to find that Mrs. Boswell grows well ; and hope 
that, to keep her well, no care nor caution will be omitted. 
May you long live happily together. 

“When you come hither, pray bring with you Baxter's 
Anacreon. I cannot get that edition in London #.” 


On Friday, March 21, having arrived in London 
the night before, I was glad to find him at Mrs. 
Thrale’s house, in Argyll-street, appearances of 
friendship between them being still kept up, I was 
shown into his room ; and after the first salutation he 
suid, “I am glad you are come; I am yery ill.” He 

‘De. Johnson should secs not to have sought diligen 


ity for Haxter"s A: 
‘eroon ¢ for there edi book, found i 
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his mind, “this Hanoverian family is isolée here. 
‘They have no friends. Now the Stuarts had friends 
who stuck by them so late as 1745. When the 
right of the king is not reverenced, there will not be 
reverence for those appointed by the king '.” 

His observation that the present royal family has 

no friends has been too much justified by the very 
ungrateful behaviour of many who were under great 
obligations to his majesty: at the same time there 
are honourable exceptions; and the very next year 
after this conversation, and ever since, the king has 
had as extensive and generous support as ever was 
given to any monarch, and has had the satisfaction 
of knowing that he was more ‘and more endeared to 
his people. 
* He repeated to me his verses on Mr. Levett, with 
an emotion which gave them full effect; and then 
he was pleased to say, * You must be as much with 
me as you can. You have done me good. You 
cannot think how much better I am since you came 
in.” $ - 

He sent 2 message to acquaint Mrs. Thrale that T 
was arrived. I had not seen her since her hushand’s 
death. She soon appeared, and’ favoured me with 
an invitation to stay to dinner, which I accepted. 
There was no other company but herself and three 
of her daughters, Dr. Johnson, and I. She too said 


Len Show's ind was not teomty mrad, When he wan 
weiediwisiwey wppeet we) erloasiok coal tad ators Siete 


jnences which, since have resulted from that event ; axoonyst which is, 
Me daa he ong pon the ig ah ay he rat magnate tan mi 
object of the Large Peale) inden at ome tary but chat 
dircetly into the politica di oh ahs patil i yaentny Ee schon 
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was a sufficient reason’ for his going on thus: “ Fox 
never talks in private company; not from any de- 
termination not to talk, but because he has not the 
first motion. A man who is used to the applatise of 
the house of commons’has no wish for that of a 
private company. A man accustomed to throw for — 
a thousand pounds, if set down to throw for sixpence, 
would not be at the pains to count his dice. Burke's: 
talk is the ebullition of his mind. He does not talk 
from a desire of distinction, but because his mind is 
full” j ¥ Ay 
He thus curiously characterised one of our old’ ac~ 
quaintance: “*****##*? js 2 good man, sir; but he 
is a vain man anda liar. He, however, only tells 
lies of vanity ; of victories, for instance, in’ conversa- 
tion, which never happened.” This alluded’ toa 
story, which FE had repeated from that gentleman, to- 
entertain Johnson with its wild bravado. This 
Johnson, sir,” said he, “ whom youw are all afraid’ of, 
will shrink, if you come close to him in argument, 
and roar as loud as he. He once maintained the 
paradox, that there is no beauty but in utility. 
‘Sir! said I, ‘what say you to the -peacock’s tail, 
which is one of the most beautiful objects in nature, 
but would have as:much utility if its feathers were 
all of one colour.” | He: felé what I thus produced, 
and had recourse to his usual expedient, sidicule; 
exclaiming, ‘A peacock has a tail, and’ a*fox has 
a tail; and then .he burst out into a laugh. 
* Well, sir,’ said I, with a strong voice, looking him 
full inthe’ face, *you have unkennelled “your foxy 


ute a | tag tt 


+ (This yc Somewhat at vince wih he wi = reiterate 
| 1. Burke was alluded how 
Then Dolanon coal Eo vol maseey slruaee envelicer? ofsioes Ep] 
* (This allades to old Mr. Sheridan ; and reeollecting prefers 
to have endeavoured to reconcile him with Dr. we cannot bat wonder 
at the mode in which he attempted to accomplish that object.—En.] 
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mitted that he could not tell the reason. It was; 
however, probably owing to his having had in his 
view the worst part of the Scottish nation, the needy 
adventurers ', many of whom he thought were ad- 
vanced above their merits by means which he did 
not approve. Had he in his early life been in Seot- 
land, and seen the worthy, sensible, independent gen- 
tlemen, who live rationally and hospitably at home, 
he never could have entertained such unfavourable 
and unjust notions of his fellow-subjeets. And ac- 
cordingly we find, that when he did visit Scotland, 
in the latter period of his life, he was fully sensible 


of all that: it deserved, as I have already pointed out 


when speaking of his “ Journey to the Western 
Islands.” mat | Om veut 

Next day, Saturday, 22d March, I found him still, 
at Mrs. Thrale’s, but he told me that he was to go 
to his own house in the afternoon. He was better) 
but I perceived he was but an unruly patient; for Sir! 
Lucas Pepys, who visited him, while Iwas with him 
said, “ If you were éractable, sir, 1 should prescribes 


for you.” ve 


related to him a remark which a respectable? 
friend had made to me upon the then state 
vernment, when those who had been long in» 
sition had attained to power, as it was supposed, 
against the inclination of the sovereign. “You need! 
not be uneasy,” said this gentleman, “about the kings: 
He laughs at them all; he plays them one against: 
v 10 OP 
A [This can hardly have been the cause, Many of Johnsan's earliest asto- 
cintes were indeed “needy Sevtch adventurers; that is, arose Pear eae 


tary arr ohiorhinva ha ee Se el wwe Mery 
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mons has usurped’ the power of the nation’s money 
and used it tyrannically. Government is now car- 
ried on by corrupt influence, instead of the inherent 
right of the king.” Jounson. “Sir, the want of 
inherent right in the king occasions all this disturb~ 
ance. What we did at the revolution was neces- 
sary: but it broke our constitution’.” OGLE- 


THORPE, “ My father did not think it necessary.” 


On Sunday, 23d March, I breakfasted with Dr. 
Johnson, who seemed much relieved, having taken 
opium the night before. He however protested 
against it, as a remedy that should be given with the 
utmost reluctance, and only in extreme necessity. 1 
mentioned how commonly it was used in Turkey, 
and that therefore it could not be so pernicious as he 
apprehended. He grew warm, and said, “Turks 
take opium, and Christians take opium ; but Russel, 
in his account of Aleppo, tells us, that itis as dis- 


gitl into keeping; and this he mentioned as a gene 
BT aH : wait 
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Mecenas has others as good as he, or others who 
have got the start of him.” Boswet. “ But, surely, 
sir, you will allow that there are men of merit at the 
bar, who never get practice.” Jownson. “Sir, you 
are sure that practice is got from an opinion that the 
person employed deserves it best; so that if a man 
of merit at the bar does not get practice, it is from 
errour, not from injustice. He is not neglected. A 
horse that is brought to market may not be bought, 
though he is a very good horse: but that is from ig- — 
norance, not from inattention.” j 
There was in this discourse much novelty, inge 
nuity, and discrimination, such as is seldom to be | 
found. Yet T cannot help thinking that men of — 
merit, who have no success in life, may be forgiven 
for /amenting, if they are not allowed to complain. | 
‘They may consider it as hard that their merit should — 
not have its suitable distinction. ‘Though there is 
no intentional injustice towards them on the part of | 
the world, their merit not having been perceived, | 
they may yet repine against fortune, or fate, or by — 
whatever name they choose to call the supposed my=— 
thologien! power of destiny. It has, however, oc 
curred to me, as a consolatory thought, that men of — 
merit should consider thus:—How much harder would 
it be, if the same persons had both all the merit and. 
all the prosperity? Would not this be a miserable 
distribution for the poor dunces? Would men of 
merit exchange their intellectual superiority, and the 
enjoyments arising from it, for external distinetion 
and the pleasures of wealth? If they would not, let — 
them not envy others, who are poor where they are 
rich, a compensation which is made to them. Let 
them look inwards aud be satisfied ; recollecting with 
conscious pride what Virgil finely says of the Corycins 
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manners, but a man of abilities and information. I 
don’t say he isa man I would set at the head of a 
nation, though perhaps he may be as good as the 
next prime minister that comes; but he is a man to 
be at the head of a club,—I don't say our CLUB,— 
for there’s no such club.” BosweL.. “ But, sir, 
was he not a factious man?” JOHNSON. “O yes, 
sit, as factious a fellow as could be found; one who 
was for sinking us all into the mob.” Bosweu. 
“ How then, sir, did he get into favour with the — 
king?” Jonnson. “Because, sir, I suppose he — 
promised the king to do whatever the king pleased.” _ 
He said, “Goldsmith's blundering speech to Lord — 
Shelburne, which has been so often mentioned, and — 
which he really did make tohim, was only a blunder 
in emphasis:—* I wonder they should call your lord- — 
ship Malagrida, for Malagrida was a very good 
man ;’—meant, I wonder they should use Malagrida 
asa term of reproach '.” A 
Soon after this time | had an opportunity of seeing, — 
by means of one of his friends, a proof that his talents, 
as well as his obliging service to authours, were ready — 
as ever, He had revised “The Village,” an adi 
rable poem, by the Reverend Mr. Crabbe*. Its 
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“Raising the wages of day-labourers is wrong; 
for it does not make them live better, but only makes 
them idler, and idleness is a very bad thing for human 
nature.” 

“Tt is a very good custom to keep a journal for a 
man’s own use; he may write upon a card a day all 
that is necessary to be written, after he has had expe- 
rience of life. At first there is a great deal to be 
written, because there is a great deal of novelty; but 
when once a man has settled his opinions, there is 
seldom much to be set down.” 

* There is nothing wonderful in the Journal! which 
we see Swift kept in London, for it contains slight 
topicks, and it might soon be written.” 

T praised the accuracy of an account-book of a lady 
whom I mentioned. Jonnson. “ Keeping accounts, 
sir, is of no use when a man is spending his own 
money, and has nobody to whom he is to account. 
You won't eat less beef to-day, because you have 
written down what it cost yesterday.” I mentioned 
another lady who thought as he did, so that her hus- 
band could not get her to keep an account of the 
expense of the family, as she thought it enough that 
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nolds, “ This man now has been ten years about 
town,and has made nothing of it;” meaning as a com- 
- panion?, He said to me, “I never heard any thing 
from him in company that was at all striking ; and 
depend upon it, sir, it is when you come close to a 
man in conversation, that you discover what his real 
abilities are: to make a speech in a public assembly 
isa knack. Now, I honour Thurlow, sir; Thurlow 
is a fine fellow; he fairly puts his mind to yours.” 

After repeating to him some of his pointed, lively _ 
sayings, I said, “It is a pity, sir, you don’t always 
remember your own good things, that you may have 
a laugh when you will.” Jonnson. “ Nay, sir, it 
is better that I forget them, that I may be reminded — 
of them, and have a laugh on their being brought to 
my recollection.” 

When I recalled to him his having said, as we 
sailed up Lochiomond, * That if he wore any thing 
fine, it should be very fine ;” I observed that all his 
thoughts were upon a great scale. Jonnson. “* De- 
pend upon it, sir, every man will have as fine a thing 
ashecan get; as large a diamond for his ring.” Bos- 
WELL. “Pardon me, sir: a man of a narrow mind 
will not think of it; a slight trinket will satisfy him: 

* Nec sufferre queat majoris pondera gene)" 


I told him I should send him some “ Essays” 
which I had written *, which I hoped he would be 
so good as to read, and pick out the good ones, 
JouNson. “ Nay, sir, send me only the good ones: 
don’t make me pick them.” 


Jay. 
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After Mr. Beauclerk’s death, when it became Mr. 
Langton’s property, he made the inscription be de- 
faced. Jolson said complacently, “ It was kind in 
you to take it off;” and then, after a short panse, 
added, “and not unkind in him to put it on.” 

‘He said, “ How few of his friends’ houses would a 
man choose to be at when he is sick!" He mentioned 
one or two. IT recollect only Thrale’s. 

‘He observed, “ There is a wicked inclination in 
most people to suppose an old man decayed in his 
intellects. Ifa young or middle-aged man, when 
leaving a company, does not recollect where he laid 
his hat, it is nothing; but if the same inattention is | 
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Having observed the vain ostentatious importance 
of many people in quoting the authority of dukes 
and lords, as having been in their company, he said, 
he went to the other extreme, and did not mention 
his authority when he should have done it, had it not 
been that of a duke or a lord. 

Dr. Goldsmith said once to Dr. Johnson that he 
wished for some additional members to the Literary 
Club, to give it an agreeable variety ; “ for,” said he, 
“ there can now be nothing new among us; we have 
travelled over one another's minds. Johnson seemed 
a little angry, and said, “ Sir, you have not travelled 
over my mind, I promise you,’ Sir Joshua, how- 
ever, thought Goldsmith right; observing, that * when 
people have lived a great deal together, they know 
what each of them will say on every subject. A new — 
understanding, therefore, is desirable ; because though 
it may only furnish the same sense upon a question 
which would have been furnished by those with whom 
we are accustomed to live, yet this sense will havea 
different colouring ; and colouring is of much effect — 
in every thing else as well asin painting.” , 

Johnson used to say that he made it a constant 
rule to talk as well as he could, both as to sentiment 
and expression ; by which means, what had been ori- 
ginally effort became familiar and easy. ‘The conse- 
quence of this, Sir Joshua observed, was, that his 
common conversation in all companies was such as to 
secure him universal attention, as something above 
the usual colloquial style was expected, ] 

Yet, though Johnson had this habit in company, 
when another mode was necessary, in order to inves- 
tigate truth, he could descend to a language intel- 
ligible to the meanest capacity. An instance of this 
was witnessed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, when they 
were present at an examination of a little blackguard 
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mon friend, Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, has been 
pleased to furnish me with an eminent instance. 
However unfavourable to Scotland, he uniformly 
gave liberal praise to George Buchanan, as.a writer. 
In a conversation concerning the literary merits of 
the two countries, in which Buchanan was introduced, 
a Scotchman, imagining that on this ground he should” 
have an undoubted triumph over him, exclaimed; 
“Ah, Dr. Johnson, what would you have said of 
Buchanan had he been an Englishman?” “Why, — 
sir,” said Johnson, after a little pause, “I should not — 
have said of Buchanan, had he been an Englishman, — 
what I will now say of him as Scotchman,—that he — 
was the only man bint ac his ae 
duced!” 

Jas tisa fringe tony rooetlocw eens 
of the same nature. Lonce reminded him that when 
Dr. Adam Smith was expatiating on the beauty of 
Glasgow, he had cut him short by sayi Pray, 
sir, have you ever seen Brentford?” and’ I took the — 
liberty to add, “ My dear sir, surely that was shock-— 
ing.” “Why then, sir,” he replied, “ you have 
never seen Brentford.” : ra 

[When his friend Mr. Strahan, a native 
land, at his return from the Hebrides asked him, 
with a firm tone of voice, what he thought 
country? “That it isa very vile country to: 
sir;” returned for answer Dr. Johnson. hee 
replies the other somewhat mortified, “God made it?” 

beg he did,” answers Dr. Johnson agains 
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metaphysical tailor, He was of a club in Old-street, 
with me and George Psalmanazar, and some others: 
but pray, sir, was he a good tailor?” Mr. Hoole 
haying answered that. he believed he was too mathe- 
matical, and used to draw squares and triangles om 
his shopboard, so that he did not excel in the ent of 

a coat,—* I am sorry for it,” said Johnson, -“ for 
Lwould haye cvery man to be master. of wee 
business.” 

Pap probably was the person. ‘to whom the fole 

lowing told by Sir J. Hawkins,. relates. 
Johnson would frequently adjourn with Psalmanazar 
from his lodgings toa neighbouring alchouse, and, in 
the common room, converse with him on subjects of 
importance. In one of these conversations, Johnson — 
took occasion to remark on the human mind, that it — 
had. a necessary tendency to improvement, and that — 
it would frequently anticipate instruction, and enable — 
ingenious minds to acquire knowledge. “Sir,” said | 
a stranger that overheard him, “that I deny: Lam | 
a tailor, and haye had many apprentices, but never — 
acre EN ae hae pee pe 
pains jn teaching him.”], _ yh 

In iiaeant refecocice to-himeelf and Mr. Hoole, a 
brother authours, he often said. “ Let you and I, sir, 

go together, and eat a beef-steak in Grub-street."” 

oir William Chambers, that great architect, whose 
works show a sublimity’ of genius, and who is esteemed _ 
by all who know him, for his social, hospitable, and 
generous qualities, submitted the manuscript of his 
“Chinese Architecture” to Dr. Johnson's perusal. 
Johnson was much pleased with it, and said, “It | 
ee ec ns sae ee 
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to a friend,—* Hurd, sir, is'one of a set of men who 
aceount for every thing systematically; for instance, 
it has been a fashion to wear scarlet breeches; these 
men would tell you, that according to causes and 
effects, no other wear could at that time have been 
chosen.” He, however, said of him at another time 
to the same gentleman, “Hurd, sir, is a man whose 
acquaintance is a valuable acquisition” = 
That learned and ingenious prelate, it is well known, 
published at one period of his life “ Moral and Po- 
litical Dialogues," with a wofully whiggish cast. 
Afterwards, his lordship having thought better, came _ 
tosee his error, and republished the work with a more 
constitutional spirit. Johnson, however, was unwill- 
ing to allow him full credit for his political con- 
version, I remember when his lordship declined the 
honour of being archbishop of Canterbury, Johuson 
said, “I am glad he did not go to Lambeth; for, 
after all, I fear he is a-whig in his heart.” | | 
_ Johnson's attention to precision and clearness in } 
expression was very remarkable. He disapproved of 
a parenthesis; and T believe in all his voluminous | 
writings, not half a-dozen of them will be found. He 
never used the phrases the former and the Jatter, 
having observed, that they often oceasioned obscurity; 
he therefore contrived to construct his sentences.s0 
as not to have occasion for them, and would even ' 
rather repeat the same words, in order to avoid them. | 
Nothing is more common than to mistake surnames, — 
when we hear them carelessly uttered for the. first 
time. To prevent this, he used not only to pronounce 
them slowly and distinctly, but to take the trouble of 
spelling them ; a practice which I have often followed, 
and which I wish were general. : 
Such was the heat and irritability of his blood, th 
not only did he pare his nails to the quick, but scraped 
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deal with the Earl of Shelburne’, now Marquis of 
Lansdown, as he doubtless could not but have a due 
value for that nobleman’s activity of mind, and un- 
common acquisitions of important knowledge, how- 
ever much he might disapprove of other parts of his 
Renate elincentinieslel ere) wisely dl clopent ones 
his own. 

Maurice Morgann, Esq., author pe tha arpa 
nious “ Essay on the Character of Falstaff*,” being 
a particular friend of his lordship, had once an op- 
portunity of entertaining Johnson a day or two at 
Wycombe, when its lord was absent, and by him I 
have been favoured with two anecdotes. we 

One is not a little to the eredit of Johnson's can- 
dour. Mr. Morgann and. he had a dispute pretty 
late at night, in which Johnson would not give up, 

he had the wrong side; and, in short, both 
kept the field. Next morning, when they metiin the 
breakfasting-room, Dr, Johnson accosted Mr. Mor- 
gaun thus: “Sir, I have been thinking on, our dis- 
pute last night ;— You were in the right.” we 

The other was as follows: Johnson, for sport per- 
haps, or from the spirit of contradiction, eagerly main- 
tained that Derrick had merit as a writer, Mr. Mor- 
gann argued with him directly, in vain. At length 
he had recourse to this device. “ Pray, sir,” said he, 
“whether do you reckon Derrick or Smart the best 
poet?” Johnson at once felt himself roused ; and an- 
swered, “Sir, there is no settling the point of pre- 

between a louse and a flea.” 

[It has been asserted (Zwropean Mag. 1796, 
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‘His acute observation of human life made him 
remark, “Sir, there is nothing by which a manex- 
asperates most people more than by displaying’ ‘a 
superior ability of brilliancy in conversation. ‘They 
Seem pleased at the time; but their envy makes them 
curse him at their h 1s ame 

My readers will probably be surprised to hear that 
the great Dr. Johnson could amuse himself with so 
slight and playful a species of composition as a Ghia 
rade. 1 have recovered one which he made on Dr. 
Barnard, now Lord Bishop of Killaloe; who has 
been pleased for many years to treat me with so niueh 
intimacy and social ease, that I may presume to call 
him not only my right revererid, but my very dear 
friend. I therefore with peculiar pleasure give to 
the world a just and elegant compliment thus an 
to his lordship by Johnson. 


ste 
CHARADE, 
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Johnson asked Richard Owen Cambridge, Esq. if 
he had read the Spanish translation of Sallust, said 
to be written by a prince of Spain, with the assist- 
ance of his tutor, who is professedly the authour of 
a treatise annexed, on the Phoenician language. 

Mr. Cambridge commended the work, particularly 
as he thought the translator understood his authour 
better than is commonly the case with translators; 
but said, he was disappointed in the purpose for which 
he borrowed the book; to see whether a Spaniard 
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Johnson's love of little children, which he dis- 
covered upon all occasions, calling them ‘pretty 
dears,” and giving them sweetmeats, was an un- 
doubted proof of the real humanity and emliaees 
of his disposition '. ' 

ris Rieeesstcetidodngesdnchia sexvantasaadensions 
concern, not only for their comfort in this world, but 
their happiness in the next, was another unquestion- 
able evidence of what all, who were intimately ac- 
quainted with him, knew to be true. 9) © vb 

Nor would it be just, under this head, to omit the 
fondness which he showed for animals which he had 
taken under his protection. I never shall forget the 
indulgence with which he treated Hodge, his eat }:for 
whom he himself used to go out and buy oysters, lest 
the servants, having that trouble, should take adis- 
like to the poor creature, I am, wnluckily, one of 
those who havevan antipathy to a cat,:so that Lam 
uneasy when in the room with one; and I own! 
frequently suffered a good deal from the presence of 
this same Hodge. [recollect him one day scrambling 
up Dr. Johnson’s breast, apparently with much satis- 
faction, while my friend, smiling and half-whistling, 
rubbed down his back, and pulled him by the tail; 
and when I observed he was a fine cat, saying, “ Why, 
yes, sir, but I have had cats whom: I liked better 
than this;” and then, as if perceiving Hodge to be 
out of countenance, adding, ebnagercearyettnn= 
cat, a very fine cat indeed.” oi 

‘This reminds me of the ludicrous account which he 
gave Mr. Langton of the despicable state of a young 
gentleman of good family. “Sir, when I heard of 
him last, he was running about town shooting cats.” 
And then, in a sort of kindly reverie, he bethought 
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posterity, with the same accuracy and generous zeal 
with which the noble lord who compiled that work 
has honoured and perpetuated his ancestry. 

On Thursday, April 10, I introduced to him, at 
his house in Bolt-court, the Honourable and Reverend 
William Stuart’, son of the Earl of Bute; a gentle- 
man truly worthy of being known to Johnson; being, 
with all the advantages of high birth, learning, travel, 
and elegant manners, an exemplary parish Lzacto 
every respect. 

After some compliments on both side, thetoue 
which Johnson and I had made to the Hebrides was 
mentioned. Jonnson. “I got an acquisition of more 
ideas' by it than by any thing that I remember! I 
saw quite a different system of life.” BoswrLr. 
* You would not like to make the same: journey 
again?” Jounson. “Why no, sir; not the same: 
it is a tale told. Gravina, an Italian critick, observes, 
that every man desires to see that of which he has 
read; but no man desires to read an account of what 
he has seen: so much does description fall short of 
reality. Description only excites curiosity; seeing 
satisfies it. Other people may go and see the He- 
brides” Bosweiu. “I should wish to go and see 
some country totally different from what I have been 
used to; such as Turkey, where religion and! every 
thing else are different.” Jonnson. “ Yes, sit; 
there are two objects of curiosity,—the Christian 
world, andthe Mahometan world. All the rest may 
be considered as barbarous.” BoswELL. “ Pray, sir, 
is the * Turkish Spy’ a genuine book?” JOHNSON. 
“No, sir. Mrs. Manley, in her life, says, that her 
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He talked to-day a good) deal of the wonderful 
extent aid variety of London, and observed, that men 
of curious inquiry might see in it such modes of life 
as very few could even imagine. He in particular 
recommended to us to explore Wapping, which we 
‘resolved to do'. 

Mr. Lowe, the painter, who was with him; was very 
much distressed that a large picture which he had 
painted was refused to be received into the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. Mrs. Thrale knew Johnson’s 
character so superficially, as to represent him as un- 
willing to do small acts of benevolence ; and mentions, 
in particular, that he would hardly take the trouble to 
write a letter in favour of his friends. The truth, how- 
ever, is that he was remarkable, in an extraordinary 
degree, for what she denies to him; and, above all, 
for this very sort of kindness, writing letters for those 
to-whom his solicitations might be of service. “He 
now gave Mr. Lowe the following, of which I was 

diligent enough, with his permission; to take copies 
Spaceman while Mr. perry neal 
good as o benée viene 4 
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edict, you would deliver an unhappy man from great afiliction. 
‘The council has sometimes reversed its own determination ; and 
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expectation of amendment that I make every year a 
journey into the country ; but it is pleasant to visit 
those whose kindness has been often experienced.” 
On April 18 (being Good Friday), I found him at 
breakfast, in his usual manner upon that day, drink- 
ing tea without milk, and eating a cross bun to pre- 
yent faintness; we went to St, Clement’s church, as 
formerly. When we came home from church, he 
placed himself on one of the stone seats at his garden 
door, aud 1 took the other, and thus in the open air, 
and in a placid frame of mind, he talked away very 
easily. JouNson. “ Were I a country gentleman I 
should not be very hospitable; I should not have 
crowds in my house.” Boswett. “ Sir Alexander 
Dick tells me that he remembers having a thousand 
people in a year to dine at his house; that is, reck- 
oning each person as one, each time that he dined 
there.” Jonnson. “ That, sir, is about three a 
day.” Boswr.x. “ How your statement lessens 
the idea!” Jounson. ** That, sir, is the good of 
counting. It brings every thing to acertainty, which 
before floated in the mind indefinitely.” BoswEL1. 
“ But Omne ignotum pro magnifico est : one is sorry 
to have this diminished.” Jounson. “ Sir, you 
should not allow yourself to be delighted with errour.” 
Boswexw. “ Three a day seem but few.” Jown- 
son. “Nay, sir, he who entertains three a day, does 
very liberally. And if there is a large family, the 
poor entertain those three, for they eat what the poor 
would get: there must be superfluous meat; it must 
be given to the poor, or thrown out.” BosweLt. 
“TT observe in London, that the poor go about and 
gather bones, which I understand are manufactured.” 
Jounson. “ Yes, sir; they boil them, and extract 
a grease from them for greasing wheels and other 
‘purposes. Of the best pieces they make a mock 
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hundred’ pounds you may have eighty-four square 
yards, which is very well. But when will you get 
the value of two hundred pounds of walls, in fruit, 
in your climate? No, sir; such contention with 
nuture is not worth while. I would plant an orchard, 
and have plenty of such fruit as ripen well in your 
country. My friend, Dr. Madden, of Ireland, said, that 
* In an orchard there should be enough to eat, enough 
to lay up, enough to be stolen, and enough to rot 
upon the ground.’ Cherries are an early fruit; you 
may have them; and you may have the early apples 
and pears.” BosweL.. “We cannot have non- 
pareils.’ Jounson. ‘Sir, you can no more have 
nonpareils than you can have grapes.” BosweLn. 
“We have them, sir; but they are very bad.” 
Jounson. “ Nay, sir, never try to have a thing 
merely to show that you cannot have it. From 
ground that would let for forty shillings you may 
have a large orchard; and you see it costs you only 
forty shillings. Nay, you may graze the ground 
when the trees are grown up; you cannot, while 
they are young.” Boswext. * Is not a good garden 
a very common thing in England, sir?” JOHNSON. 
“ Not so common, sir, as you imagine. In Lincoln 
shire there is hardlyoan orchard; in Staffordshire 
very little fruit.” Boswri.. “Has Langton no 
orchard?” Jounson. “ No, sir.” Boswent.. “How 
so, sir?’” Jounson. “ Why, sir, from the general 
negligence of the county. He has it not, becavise 
nobody else has it.” Bosweiu. “ A hothouse isa 
certain thing; I may have that.” Jonnson. * A 
hothouse is pretty certain; but you must first build 
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tory will do, may be too great: but he reads well.” 
JoHNSON. “ He reads well, but he reads low; and 
you know it is much easier to read low than to read 
high; for when you read high, you are much more 
limited, your loudest note can be but one, and so the 
variety is less in proportion to the loudness. Now 
some people have occasion to speak to an extensive 
audience, and must speak loud to be heard.” WALKER. 
“The art is to read strong, though low.” 

Talking of the origin of language :—JOHNSON. 
“Jt must have come by inspiration. A thousand, 
nay a million of children could not invent a language. 
While the organs are pliable, there is not understand- 
ing enough to form a language; by the time that 
there is understanding enough, the organs are bgeome 
stiff. We know that after a certain age we cannot 
learn to pronounce a new language. No foreigner, 
who comes to England when advanced in life, ever 
pronounces English tolerably well; at least such 
instances are very rare. When I maintain that lan- 
guage must have come by inspiration, I do not mean 
that inspiration is required for rhetorick, and all the 
beauties of language; for when once man has lan- 
guage, we can conceive that he may gradually form 
modifications of it. yf mean only that inspiration 
seems to me to be necessary to give man the faculty 
of speech ; to inform him that he may have speech ; 
which I think he could no more find out without in- 
spiration, than cows or hogs would think of such a 
faculty.” WALKER. “ Do you think, sir, that there 
are any perfect synonymes in any language?” JoHN- 
son. “Originally there were not: but by using words 
negligently, or in poetry, one word comes to be con- 
founded with another.” 

He talked of Dr. Dodd. “A friend of mine,” said 
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poor people that are mad have become so from dis- 
ease, or from distressing events. It is, therefore, not 
their fault, but their misfortune; and, therefore, to 
think of them is a melancholy consideration.” 

Time passed on in conversation till it was too late 
for the service of the church at three o'clock. I took a 
walk, and left him alone for some time; then returned, 
and we had coffee and conversation again by ourselves. 

I stated the character of a noble friend of mine as 
a curious case for his opinion ':—* He is the most 
inexplicable man to me that I ever knew. Can you 
explain him, sir? He is, I really believe, noble- 
minded, generous, and princely. But his most in- 
timate friends may be separated from him for years, 
without his ever @king a question concerningifhem. 
He will meet them with a formality, a coldness, a 
stately indifference; but when they come close to 
him, and fairly engage him in conversation, they find 
him as easy, pleasant, and kind as they could. wish. 
One then supposes that what is so agreeable will soon 
be renewed ; but stay away from him for half a year, 
and he will neither call on you, nor send to inquire 
about you.” JOHNSON. “ Why, sir, I cannot ascer- 
tain his character exactly, as I do not know him; 
but I should not likéo have such a man for my 
friend. He may love study, and wish not to be in- 
terrupted by his friends ; Amici fures temporis. He 
may be a frivolous man, and be so much occupied with 
petty pursuits that he may not want friends. Or he 
may have a notion that there is dignity in appearing 
indifferent, while he in fact may not be more indif- 
ferent at his heart than another.” 

We went to evening prayers at St. Clement's, at 
seven, and then parted. 


[Probably Lord Mount Stuart, afterwards first Marquis of Bute—Ep.] 
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Malone feetly recovered from his indisposition ; received him 


with the utmost cordiality; and not only undertook 
the management of the business in which his friendly 
interposition had been requested, but with great kind- 
ness exerted himself in this gentleman’s favour, with 
a view to his future ce, and immediately 
supplied him with of present support. 
. Finding that the proposed introduction to the bi- 
shop of London had from some accidental causes been 
deferred, lest Mr. Compton, who then lodged at High- 
gate, should suppose himself neglected, he wrote him 
the following note : 
“20 THE REVEREND MR. COMPTON. 
“th October, 1782. 

“ Sin,—TI have direeted Dr, Vyse's letter to be sent to you, 
that you may know the situation of your business. Delays are 
bes to all affairs; but there appears nothing in your case 


iliousness or neglect, Dr. Vyse seems to wish 
Be beet 1s , sir, your most humble servant, 


© Saat. Jonsson.” 


Mr. Compton having, by Johnson's advice, quitted 
Highgate, and settled in London, had now more fre- 
quent opportunities of visiting his friend, and profit- 
ing by his conversation and advice. Still, however, 
his means of subsis! ing very scanty, Dr. John- 
son kindly promised to afford him a decent mainte- 
nance, until by his own exertions he should be able 
to obtain a livelihood ; which benevolent offer he ac~ 
cepted, and lived entirely at Johnson's expense till 
the end of January, 1783; in which month, having 

; been introduced to Bishop Lowth, he was 
received into our communion in St. James’s parish- 
church. In the following April, the place of under- 
master of St. Paul's school having become vacant, his 
friendly protector did him a more essential service, 
by writing the following letter in his favour, to the 
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On Sunday, April 20, being Haster-day, after 
attending solemn service at St. Paul’s, I came to Dr. 
Johnson, and found Mr, Lowe, the painter, sitting 
with him. Mr. Lowe mentioned the great number of 
new buildings of late in London, yet that Dr. John- 
son had observed, tl ie number of inhabitants was 
not increased. JoHNSON. “ Why, sir, the bills of 
mortality prove that no more people die now than 
formerly ; so it is plain no more live. The register 
of births proves nothing, for not one-tenth of the 
people of London are born there.” BoswEL. “I 
believe, sir, a great many of the children born in 
London die early.” Jounson. “ Why, yes, sir.” 
Boswew. “ But those who do live are as stout and 
strong people as any. Dr. Price says, they must be 
naturally strong to get through.” Jounson. “That 
is system, sir. A great traveller observes, that it is 
said there are no weak or deformed people among the 
Indians; but he, with much sagacity, assigns the 
reason of this, which is, that the hardship of their 
life as hunters and fishers does not allow weak or 
diseased children to grow up. Now had I been an 
Indian I must have died early ; my eyes would not 
haye served me to get food. I, indeed, now could 
fish, give me English tackle; but had I been an 
Indian, I must have starved, or they would have 
knocked me on the head, when they saw I could do 
nothing.”” Boswe.w. “ Perhaps, they would have 
taken care of you; we are told they are fond of ora- 
tory,—you would have talked to them.” JOHNSON. 
“Nay, sir, I should not haye lived long enough to 
be fit to talk; I should have been dead before I was 
ten years old. Depend upon it, sir, a savage, when 
he is hungry, will not carry about with him a looby 
of nine years old, who cannot help himself. ‘They 
have no affection, sir.” Boswet.. “I believe na- 
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rally ; as, for instance, ‘From him that would borrow 
of thee turn thou not away.’ Let a man whose 
credit is bad come to a quaker, and say, * Well, sir, 
lend me a hundred pounds;' he’ll find him as un- 
willing as any other man. No, sir; a man may 
shoot the man who invades his character, as he may 
shoot him who attempts to break into his house’ 
So, in 1745, my friend, Tom Cumming, the quaker, 
said he would not fight, but he would drive an am- 
munition cart; and we know that the quakers have 
sent flannel waistcoats to our soldiers, to enable them 
to fight better.” BosweL. “ When a man is the 
agigressor, and by ill usage forces on a duel in which 
he is killed, have we not little ground to hope that 
he is gone to a state of happiness?” Jounson. 
“Sir, we are not to judge determinately of the state 
in whieh a man leaves this life. He may in a mo- 
ment haye repented effectually, and it is possible may 
have been accepted of God. There is in *Camden’s 


* Bowween the stirrup and the 
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. We talked of the accusation against a gentleman * 
for supposed delinquencies in India. Jonnson. 
“ What foundation there is for accusation I know 
not, but they will not get at him. Where bad 
actions are committed at so great a distance, a de- 
linquent ean obscure the evidence till the scent be- 
comes cold; there is a cloud between, which cannot 
be penetrated : therefore all distant power is bad. I 
am clear that the best plan for the government of 
India is a despotick governour; for if he be a good 
man, it is evidently the best government; and sup- 
posing him to be a bad man, it is better to have one 
plunderer than many. A governour whose power is 
checked lets others plunder, that he himself may be 
allowed to plunder; but if despotick, he sees'that the 
more he lets others plunder, the less there will -be 
for himself, so he restrains them; and though he 
himself plunders, the country is a gainer, compared 
with being plundered by numbers.” 

I mentioned the very liberal payment which bad 
been received for reviewing ; and as evidence of this, 
that it had been proved in a trial, that Dr. Shebbeare 
had received six guineas a sheet for that kind of li- 
terary labour. JoHNson. “Sir, he might get six 
guineas for a particular sheet, but not communibus 
sheetibus.’ Boswei.. “ Pray, sir, by a sheet of 
review, is it meant that it shall be all of the writer’s 
own composition? or are extracts, made from the 
book reviewed, deducted?” Jonnson. * No, sir; 
‘it is a)sheet, no matter of what.” BosweLi. “I 
think that is not reasonable.’ JoHnson. “ Yes, 
‘sir, it is. A man will more easily write a sheet all 
his own, than read an octavo volume to get extracts.” 


9 [Bither Sir Eljah Impey or Me. Warren Hastings. —Ep-} 
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stupidity, if one lives in a total neglect of so very 
important a concern,” Sewarp. “ I wonder that 
there should be people without religion.” Jonson. 
Sir, you need not wonder at this, when you consider 
how large a proportion of almost every man’s life is 
passed without thinking of it. I myself was for some 
years totally regardless of religion, 1t had dropped 
out ofmy mind. It was at an early part of my life. 
Sickness brought it back, and I hope I have never 
lost it since.” BosweL.. “My dear sir, what-a 
man must you have been without religion! Why 
you must have gone on drinking, and swearing, and 
—”" Jonnson (with a smile), “I drank enough, 
and swore enough, to be sure.” Sewanp. “One 
should think that sickness and the view of death 
would make more men religious.” Jounson. “Sir, 
they do not know how to go about it: they have not 
the first notion. A man who has never had’ 
before, no more grows religious when he is sick, than 
aman who has never learnt figures can count when 
he has need of calculation.” 

I mentioned a worthy friend of ours whom we 
valued much, but observed that he was too ready to 
introduce religious discourse upon all occasions. 
Jounson. “ Why, yes, sir, he will int 
discourse without seeing whether it will end imin- 
struction and improvement, or produce some profane 
jest. He would eipiaeneie die 
Wilkes, and twenty more such.” n 

T mentioned Dr. Tobisson'a’ excellent diatinetian 
between liberty of conscience and liberty of teaching. 
Jounson. “ Consider, sir; if you have children 
whom you wish to educate in the principles of the 
church of England, and there comes a Quaker who 


"PED Tangnoo + see ante, v. Up. 239 and 323, ard viv. p 37.—ED.] 
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world, and so much writing. People in general do 
‘not willingly read, if they can have any thing else to 
amuse them. There must be an external impulse ; 
emulation, or vanity, or avarice. The progress which 
the understanding makes through a book has more 
pain than pleasure in it. Language is scanty and 
inadequate to express the nice gradations and mix- 
‘tures of our feelings. No man reads a book of seience 










quick succession of events. However, I have this 
year read al) Virgil through. I read a book « ul 
_ Mueid every night, so it was done in twelve nig 
and I had a great delight in it. The Georgicks di 
not give me so much. 


tar weed a? but you don’t go w 
toitagain. I know, when I have been writing 

[have run my finger down the margin, to see how 

many I had made, and how few I had to make.” — 

_ He seemed to be in a very placid humour; and — 

although I have no note of the particulars of young 

Mr. Burke's conversation, it is but justice to mention | 
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vered”” BoswE.1. “I declare, sir, upon my ho- 
nour, I did imagine I was vexed, and took a pride in 
it; but it was, perhaps, cant; for I own I neither 
eat less nor slept less.” Jonnson. “ My dear friend, 
clear your mind of cant. You may ¢alk as other 
people do: you may say to a man, ‘Sir, I am your 
humble servant” You are of his most humble ser- 
vant. You may say, ‘These are bad times; it is a 

thing to be reserved to such times.’ You 
don’t mind the times. You tell a man, ‘I am sorry 
you had such bad weather the last day of your jour- 
ney, and were so much wet.” You don’t care sixpence 
whether He is wet or dry. You may ¢a/k in this 
manner; it is a mode of talking in society : but don’t 
think foolishly.” 

I talked of living in the country. JoHNSON. 
“Don't set up for what is called hospitality: it is a 
waste of time, and a waste of money: you are eaten 
up, and not the more respected for your liberality. 
If your house be like an inn, nobody cares for you. 
A man who stays a week with another makes him a 
slave for a week.” Boswert. “ But there are 
people, sir, who make their houses a home to their 
guests, and are themselves quite easy.” JOHNSON. 
“Then, sir, home must be the same to the guests, 
and they need not come.” © 

Here he discovered a notion common enough in 
persons not much accustomed to entertain company, 
that there must be a degree of elaborate attention, 
otherwise company will think themselves neglected ; 
and such attention is no doubt very fatiguing. He 
proceeded ; “ I would not, however, be a stranger in 
my own country; I would visit my neighbours, and 
receive their visits; but I would not be in haste to 
return visits. If a gentleman comes to see me, I tell 
him he does me a great deal of honour. I do not go 


104 


Wilkes 


vol. iv. 
pale, 


vol. iv. 
821 Wilkes ; encloses Dr, Johnson's answer ; and regrets much that 
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* T should then do no ill”) Jonnson. “Nor no 
good either. Sir, it would be a civil suicide.” 

(Mr. Boswell about this period was negotiating 
another dinner with Dr. Johnson and Mr. Wilkes at 
the house of the latter; but though Johnson had no 
objection, the dinner does not seem to have taken” 
place. 

“« JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. TO JOHN WILKES, ESQ. 


“Wednesday, 21st May [1783]. 
“Mr. Boswell’s compliments to Mr. Wilkes. He rejoices to 
find he is so much better as to be abroad. He finds that it 
would not be unpleasant to Dr. Johnson to dine at Mr, Wilkes’s. 
The thing would be so curiously benignant, it were a pity 
deasraet teks place Nobody but Mr. Boswell ite 
asked to meet the doctor. Mr. Boswell goes for Scotland on 
Friday the 30th. If then « card were sent to the doctor on 
Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday without delay, it is to be 
hoped he would be fixed; and notice will be sent to Mir, Boss 
well,” 7 


“MR. BOSWELL TO MR. AND MISS WILKES. 
‘« Mr, Boswell presents his best compliments to Mr.and Miss 
so agreeable a meeting must be deferred till next year, as Mr. 


Boswell is to set out for Scotland in a few days. Hopes Mr. 
Wilkes will write to him there.” 


Enclosed. 


“24th May, 178% 


“Dr. Johnson xcturna thanks to Mr. and Miss Wilkes for 
their kind invitation; but he is engaged for Tuesday to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and for Wednesday to Mr. Paradise.""] 

On Monday, May 26, I found him at tea, and the 
celebrated Miss Burney, the authour of “ Evelina” 






and “Cecilia,” with him. I asked if there would 
be any speakers in parliament, if there were no places _ 
to be obtained. Jounson. “ Yes, sir. 







is a benevolent motive; or for distinction, 
is a selfish motive.” I mentioned ** Cecilia.” 
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sistent with human infirmity: he might fear that he 
should afterwards fall away, and be guilty. of such 
crimes as would render all his former religion vain. 
Could there be, upon this awful subject, such a thing: 
as balancing of accounts? Suppose a man who has 














if a man has led a good life for seven years, and th 
is hurried by passion to do what is wrong, and 
suddenly carried off, depend upon it he will ha 
the reward of his seven years’ good life: God \ 
not take acatch of him, Upon this principle Richaré 
Baxter believes that a suicide may be saved. : 
sitys he, ‘it should be objected that what I maintain 
may encourage suicide, I answer, I am not to tell a lie 
to preventit.’” Boswr.n. “ But does not the tex 
say, * As the tree falls, so it inustlie?’” JOHNSO’ 
“ Yes, sir; as the tree falls: but,”—after a little pause 
—* that is meant as to the general state of the tn 
not what is the effect of a sudden blast.” Tn short, 
he interpreted the expression as referring to ¢o7 dition, © 
not to position. The common notion, theref 
seems to be erroneous; and Shenstone’s witty re 
mark’ on divines trying to give the tree a jerk upon 
a deathbed, to make it lie favourably, is not well 
founded. id 
I asked him what works of Richard Baxter's 1 
should read. He ‘said, “ Read any of them; they 
are all good.” ] 
He said, “Get as much force of mind as you can. 
Live within your income. Always have something | 
SU EsS eis Sling, Thavo seon the labourers, ty a trivial jerk with w 
it vt rl ae retin tn the arte of 
fark age gle ens Snecaincs Worker ey 20 Bey 
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obliged by any favourable notice which they shall have the 
honour of receiving from you. bet ee 
servant, “Sam, Jonson.” 


rsa Sts tA neta edly 
nevolence ¢ 


“TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 

490 Sune, 178 

“Dear arn,—I have sent you some of my godson’s! per- 
formances, of which I do not pretend to form any opinion. 
When I took the liberty of mentioning him to you, I did not 
know what I have since been told, that Mr. Moser had ad- 
mitted him among the students of the Academy. What more 
can be done for him, I earnestly cntreat you to consider ; for I 
am very desirous that he should derive some advantage from 


_ my connexion with him. If you are inclined to see him, I will 


p. 202, 


bring him to wait on you at any time that you shall be pleased: 
to appoint. Lam, sir, your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Jonxson.” 


[*TO MRS. THRALE, 
“Oxford, Meh June, 175% 
“ Yesterday I came to Oxford without fatigue or inconve- 
nience. I read inthe coach before dinner. I dined moderately, 
and slept well; but find my breath not free this morning. _ 
PEE ST Ral ab Medel Bil ag 
has defeated his own kindness by its excess. Hehas gone out: 
his own rooms for my reception ; and therefore I cannot de 
cently stay long, unless I can change my abode, which it will 
not be very easy to do: nor do I know what attractions I shall 
find here. Here is Miss Moore at Dr. Adams's, with whom I 
shall dine to-morrow.” 


“London, 13th Jane, 1783, 
“Seward called on me yesterday. He is going only for a 
few weeks—first to Paris, and then to Flanders, to contemplate 
the pictures of Claude Loraine ; and he asked me if that was 
‘not as good a way as any of spending time—that time which 
returns no more—of which, however, a great part seems to be 
very foolishly spent, even by the wisest and the best, 


* Son of Mi ‘Paterson, —Bosw xi [Probably a brother of kim 
re EE ee ee 


-Seone 


= 


a re ae 
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striction of my chest, by opiates; and have lately taken opium 
frequently ; but the last, or two last times, in smaller 

My largest dose is three grains, and last night I took but two. 
‘Sead wll gy ete Ung (and they are all that I can call 
to mind) to Dr, Heberden. Lam, &c. “Sam. Jonson.” — 


‘Two days after he wrote thus to Mrs. Thrale!: 


‘On Monday, the 16th, T sat for my picture, and walked a 
‘considerable way with little inconvenience. In the afternoon 
and evening I felt myself light and casy, and began to plan 
schemes of life. - Thus I went to bed, and ina short time waked | 
and sat up, as has been long my custom, when I felt a confusion ~ 
tnd Sndistinetmess in my head, which lasted, I suppose, about 
half a minute. hire eek pee pera | 
‘he might afflict my body, he would spare my w 
afer an Seat rama ree q 
made in Latin verse. Thelines were wot very good, but Liew 
them not to be very good: I made them easily, and 
myself to be unimpaired in my ficulties. J 

‘Soon after I perceived that I had suffered a paralytick 
REE Acie adhican a, Thad no psin, ! 
and so little dejection in this dreadful state, that I wondered at | 
ny own apathy, and considered that perhaps death itself, 7 
it should come, would excite less horrour than seems now 5 
attend it, 

“In order to rouse the vocal organs, I took two drams. Wine : 
has been celebrated for the production of eloquence. T put 9 


myself into violent motion, and I think repeated it; but 
‘was vain. T then went to bed, and, strange as it may seem, I 


hand: Tenjoyed a mercy which was not aaa 
friend Lawrence, who now perhaps overlooks me as I am 
writing, and rejoices that I have what he wanted. My first 
note was necessarily to my servant, who came in and 


I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I might have a diss | 
creet friend at hand, to act as occasion should require. In | 
penning this note I had some difficulty: my hand, I knew not 
how nor why, made wrong letters. I then wrote toDr. Taylor 


* Vol. ii, p. 268, of Mrs, Thrale's Collection. —Tosw nt. 
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“T never had any distortion of the countenance but what 
Dr. Brocklesby called a little prolapsws, which went away the 
second day. 

«I was this day directed to eat flesh, and I dined very copi- 

ously upon roasted lamb and boiled pease. I then went to sleep 

in a chair; and when I waked, I found Dr. Brocklesby sitting 

by me, and fell to talking with him in such a manner as made 

me glad, and I hope made me thankful. ‘The doctor fell to 

repeating Juvenal’s ninth satire; but I let him see that the 
‘was mine, 


L «Tam to take wine to-night, and hope it will do me good.” | 


* 
“DR. JOHNSON: Bo MRS. LUCY PORTER. _* 
“London, 25th June, 178% 

Bae cies tba peers hive ohana J 
35 dese pipes eintekishocla prs! sy! Tenia a | 
count of it myself. 

“ Very early in the morning of the 16ch* of thle orth Tp 
ceived my speech taken from me. When it was light I sat | 
down and wrote euch directions as appeared proper. Dr, 1 
Heberden and Dr. Brocklesby were called, Blisters were ap= 
plied, and medicines given. Seer 
ya Aire Ned ered oe al 
have now very little impediment in my utterance, Dr, Hi 
took his leave this 

ieee oa 
better than | was before, and hope yet to have a comfortable 
summer. Let me have your prayers, 

* Itwriting isnot troublesome, let me know whether you are | 
pretty well, and how you have passed the winter and spring. 

“Make my compliments to all my friends, Tam, dear | 
madam, your most humble servant, “Sam. Jonneon,” 


n 


“TO MRS. THRALE. 
"London, 28th June, 178% 
Your letter is just such as I desire, and as from you I hope | 
to deserve, 
“ces nteee. cept pedis | ] 
tieog Tam deprived of almost all those that used to help me. 
‘The neighbourhood is impoverished. I had once Richardson 


' for 17ti—Ep. 
' fee ante, vol. tv. p. 03_ke.] 
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and very agreeable with your general kindness. I have indeed 
had a very frightful blow. On the 17th of last month, about 
three in the morning, as near as I can guess, I perceived myself 
almost totally deprived of speech. I had no pain. My organs 
were 80 obstructed that I could say no, but could scarcely say 
yes. I wrote the necessary directions, for it pleased God to 
spare my hand, and sent for Dr. Heberden and Dr. Brocklesby. 
Between the time in which I discovered my own disorder, and 
that in which I sent for the doctors, I had, I believe, in spite of 
my surprise and solicitude, a little sleep, and nature began to 
renew its operations, ‘They came and gave the directions which 
the disease required, and from that time I have been continually 
improving in articulation. I can now speak ; but the nerves are 
weak, and I cannot continue discourse long ; but strength, I hope, 
will return. The physicians consider me as cured. I was last 
Sunday at church. On Tuesday I took an airing to Hampstead, 
and dined with the Club, where Lord Palmerston was proposed, 
and, against my opinion, was rejected'. I designed to go next 
week with Mr. Langton to Rochester, where I purpose to stay 
about ten days, and then try some other air. I have many kind 
invitations. Your brother has very frequently inquired after 
me. Most of my friends have, indeed, been very attentive. 
Thank dear Lord Hailes for his present. 

«I hope you found at your return every thing gay and pros- 
perous, and your lady, in particular, quite recovered and con- 
firmed. Pay her my respects. I am, dear sir, your most 
humble servant, Sau. JOHNSON.” 


\“TO MRS. THRALE. 


“London, 34 July, 1783. 

“Dr. Brocklesby yesterday dismissed the cantharides, and I 
can now find a soft place upon my pillow. Last night was cool, 
and I rested well ; and this morning I have been a friend at a 
poetical difficulty. Here is now a glimpse of daylight again; 
but how near is the evening none can tell, and I will not prog- 
nosticate. We all know that from none of us it can be far dis- 
tant: may none of us know this in vain! 

«I went, as I took care to boast, on Tuesday to the Club, 
and hear that I was thought to have performed as well as usual. 

“I dined on fish, with the wing of a small turkey-chick, and 
left roast beef, goose, and venison-pie untouched. I live much 


' His lordship was soon after chosen, and in now a member of the Club.— 
Boswei. 
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on pease, and never had them so good for so long a time in any 
year that I can remember. 
* * * * * * 

“Along with your kind letter yesterday came one, likewise 
very kind, from the Astons at Lichfield; but I do not know 
whether, as the summer is #0 far advanced, I shall travel so far ; 
though I am not without hopes that frequent change of air may 
fortify me against the winter, which has been, in modern phrave, 
of late years very iimical to, madam, your, &c.”] 


“TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 
“ London, Sth July, 1763. 

Duar mavam,—The account which you give of your health 
is but melancholy. May. it please God to restore you. My 
disease affected my speech, and still continues, in some degree, 
to obstruct my utterance; my voice is distinct enough for a 
while, but the organs being still weak are quickly weary; 
bat in other respects I am, I think, rather better than I have 
lately been, and can let you know my state without the help of 
amy other hand. 

© In the opinion of my friends, and in my own, I am gradually 
mending. The physicians consider me as cured, and I had leave 
four days ago to wash the cantharides from my head. Last 
Taceday I dined at the Club. 

Tam going next week into Kent, and purpose to change 
the air frequently this summer: whether I shall wander so far 
as Staffordshire I cannot tell. I should be glad to come. Re- 
turn my thanks to Mrs. Cobb, and Mr. Pearson', and all that 
have shown attention to me. 

“Let us, my dear, pray for one another, and consider our 
sufferings as notices mercifully given us to prepare ourselves for 
another state. 

«1 live now but in » melancholy way. My old friend Mr. 
‘Levett is dead, who lived with me in the house, and was useful 
and companionable ; Mrs. Desmoulins is gone away ; and Mrs. 
Williams is 90 much decayed, that she can add little to another's 
gratifications. The world passes away, and we are passing with 
it; but there is, doubtless, another world, which will endure 
for ever. Let us all fit ourselves for it. I am, &c. 

“Sam, Jonson.” 


3 The Reverend Mr. Peanon, to whom Mrs, Lucy Porter bequeathed the 
greater past of her property —M atowE. 
12 
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(During his illness Mr. Murphy visited him, and. 
found him reading Dr. Watson’s Chemistry : articu- 
lating with difficulty, he ssid, “From this book he 


who knows nothing may learn a great deal, and he — 


who knows will be pleased to find his knowledge re- 
called to his mind in a manner highly pleasing.”] 
Such was the general vigour of his constitution, 
that he recovered from this alarming and severe at= 
tack with wonderful quickness; so that in July he 
‘was able to make a visit to Mr. Langton at Rochester, 
where he passed about a fortnight, and made little 
excursions as easily as at any time of his life. - 


(«TO MRS. THRALE, 


“London, Buh July, 1783. 
“Langton and I have talked of passing a little time at Ro~ 
chester together, till neither knows well how to refuse; though 
I think he is not eager to take me, and F am not desirous to be 
token. His family is numerous, and his house little. I have 
Jet him know, for his relief, that I do not mean to burden hint 
more than a week, He is, however, among those who wish mi 
well, and would exert what power he has to do me good.” 
: 
“ London, 234 July, 17%, 
“Thaye been thirteen days at Rochester, and am now just 
returved. I came back by water in a common boat twenty 
miles for a shilling; and when I landed at Billingsgate I car- 
ried my budget myself to Comhill before I could get a coach, 
and was not mach incommoded."] 


(Mr. Murphy states that in the month of August 
he set out for Lichfield on a visit to Miss Lucy 
Porter; and in his way back paid his respects to 
Dr. Adams, at Oxford. If the dates of the letters 
published by Mrs. Thrale be correct, it is hardly pos- 
sible that he could have gone to Lichfield, and there 
is barely time for a short excursion to Oxford, where, 
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Latte, with whom 1 most delighted to, converse. The sense of my 


Me 


own diseases, and the sight of the world sinking round me, op- 
press me perhaps too much. T hope that all these admonitions 
‘will not be vain, and that I shall learn to die as dear Williams 
is dying, who was very cheerfol before and after this awful 
solemnity, and seems to resign herself with calmness and. hope 
"Pa Tread your list Kid letter with great delight; but when 
Teame to love and honour, what sprung in my mind?—How 
loved, how honoured once, avails thee not. 

“sat to Mrs, Reynolds yesterday for my picture, perhaps 
the tenth time; and I sat for three hours with the patience of 
mortal born to bear.” 


“TO MISS REYNOLDS. 
“24th Angust, 178% 
“Dean wapax,—When your letter came I was so engaged 
that I could not conveniently write. Whether [shall go to 
Salisbury I know not, for I have had no answer to my last 
letter; but E would not have you put off your journey, for all 
my motions are uncertain. I wish you a happy journey. I am, 
madam, your most humble servant, © Sam. Jomnsox.” 


“TO MRS, THRALE. 
+ London, 20¢h Augost, 178% 

“Things stand with me much a» they have done for some 
time. Mrs. Williams fancies now and then that elie grows 
better, but her vital powers appear to be slawly burning out 
Nobody thinks, however, that she will very soon be quite 
wasted ; and as she suffers me to be of very little use to her, I 
have determined to pass some time with Mr. Bowles, neur Salis 
bury, and have taken a place for Thursday. 

“Some benefit may be perhaps received from change of air, 
some from change of company, and some trom mere change of 
place. (It ie not casy to grow well in « chamber where one has 
long been sick, and where every thing seen, and every person 
speaking, revives and imipresses images of pain. Though it be 
trae that no man can run away from himself, yet he may @seape 
from many causes of useless uneasiness. That the mind is ite 
owe place is the boast of a fallen angel that had learned to lie '. 
External locality has great effects, at least upon all embodied 


* [* Paradise Lost," book {. line 254 Eb.) 
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[“ DR. BROCKLESBY TO DR. JOUNSON. 
4 Gth September, 178% 
“ Mrs. Williams, from mere inanition, has at length paid the 
teat debt to nature about three o'clock this morning. She died 
without a struggle, retaining her faculties entire to the very 
Jast; and, as she expressed it, having set her house inorder, was 
prepared to leave it at the last summons of nature,” 


“TO MRS. THRALE. 


London, 224 Sept. L783. 
© Poor Williams has, I hope, seen the end of her afilictions. 
She acted with prudence, and she bore with fortitude. She 
has left me. 
‘Thou thy weary task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages 
¢ Had sho had good-humour and prompt elocution, her uni- 
versal curiosity and comprehensive knowledge would have 
made her the delight of all that knew her. She left her little 
to your charity-school.”"] 


I shall here insert a few particulars concerning 
him, with which I have been favoured by one of his 
friends. 

“He had once conceived the design of writing the 
Life of Oliver Cromwell, saying, that he thought it 
must be highly curious to trace his extraordinary rise 
to the supreme power from so obscure a beginning. 
He at length laid aside his scheme, on discovering 
that all that can be told of him is already in print; 
and that it is impracticable to procure any authen- 
tick information in addition to what the world is 
already 4 UF pce peti of® 
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and oftentimes, besides the unseemliness, drives a | 









ing or confusing his company. ‘He was always most 
perfectly clear and perspicuous; and his language — 
was so accurate, and his sentences so neatly con: 

structed, that his conversation might have’ 


and the customary exercises of his powerful m 

“He spoke often in praise of French literature. | 
‘The French are excellent in this,’ he would 
“they have a book on every subject.’ From w 


disgust, the enstom they have of spitting on the f 0 
of their apartments. * This,’ said the doctor, a 
gross a thing as can well be done; and one wonders — 
how any man, or set of men, can persist in so of 
sive a practice for a whole day together: one 
expect that the first effort towards civilization 
remove it even among savages.’” OS 
_ “ Baxter's ‘ Reasons of the Christian 

thought contained the best election ofthe evidences 
of the divinity of the Christian system.” 
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appeared well content; and replied, ‘Well, well, I 
believe we are; and let every man have the honour 
he has merited.” 

“A friend was one day, about two years before his 
death, struck with some instance of Dr. Johnson's 
great candour. * Well, sir,’ said he, ‘I will always 
say that you are a very candid man.’ ‘Will you?" 
replied the doctor; ‘I doubt then you will be very 
singular. But, indeed, sir,’ continued he, ‘I look 
upon myself to be a man very much misunderstood. 
J am not an uncandid, noram Ia severe man. I some- 
times say more than I mean, in jest; and people are 
apt to believe me serious: however, I am more candid. 
than I was when I was younger. As I know more 
of mankind, I expect less of them, and am ready now 
tocall a man @ good man upon easier terms than 
I was formerly.’” 

On his return from Heale he wrote to Dr. Burney; 


“T came home on the 18th of September, at noon, to a very 
disconsolate house, You and I have lost our friends; but you 
have more friends at home. My domestick companion is ken 
feom me. She is much misced, for her acquisitions were many, 
and her curiosity universal ; so that she partook af every cons 
yersation. I am not well enough to go much out; and to sit, 
and eat, or fast alone, is very wearisome, I always mean to 
send my compliments to all the ladies,” 


[As Miss Williams enjoyed a pension from Mrs. 
Montagu, Johnson thought himself bound to acquaint 
her with the death of the object of her charity. 


“DR, JOHNSON TO MRS. MONTAGU. 
“6 234 September, 1703. 

« Mapam,—That respect which is always due to beneficence 
makes it fit that you should be informed, otherwise than by the 
papers, that, on the 6th of this month, died your pensioner, 
Anna Williams, of whom it may be traly said, that she received 
your bounty with gratitude, and enjoyed it with propriety. 
You perhaps have still her prayers. 


_~ 
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“ My conviction of your skill, and my belief of your friend- 
ship, determine me to entreat your opinion and advice.” 

“In this state I with great earnestness desire you to tell me 
what is tobe done. Excision is doubtless necessary to the cure, 
and I know not any means of palliation. The operation is 
doubtless painful; but is it dangerous? ‘The pain I bope to 
endure with decency; but Iam loath to put life into: much 
hazard.” 

“ By representing the gout as an antagonist to the palsy, you 
have sid enough to make it welcome. ‘This is not strictly the 
first fit, but I hope it is a8 good as the first ; for it isthe second 
that ever confined me; and the first was ten years ago, much 
less fierce and fiery than this.” 

“Write, dear sir, what you can to inform of encourage me, 
‘The operation is not delayed by any fears oF objections of mite” 


“TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 
“London, 20th Sept. L783, 
“Daan stx,—You may very reasonably charge me with in- 
ee eae he aad that of Lady Rothes, since T 
#0 much time to pass without paying any ac- 
knowledgment. I now, at last, return my thanks; and 
I did it not sooner I ought to tell you. I went into Wi 
as soon as I well could, and was there pn mere ae 
my own malady, Disease produces much scl 
A man in pain is looking after ease, and lets most other th 
go as chance shall dispose of them, In the mean time Thave 
lost a companion t, to whom I have had recourse for domestick 
amusement for thirty years, and whose variety of knowledge 
never was exhausted ; and now return to « habitation vacant 
and desolate, I carry about a very troublesome and di: 
complaint, which admits no cure but by the chirurgical knife. 
Let me have your prayers, Tam,&e, “Sam. JonNson.” 


Happily the complaint abated without his being 
put to the torture of amputation, But we must 
surely admire the manly resolution which he dis- 
covered while it hung over him, 

Ina letter to the same gentleman he writes, “ The 
gout has within these four days come upon me with 


* Mrs, Williams. —Hoswein. 
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- “pr. JOHNSON. TO miss REYNOLDS. 
“Ist October, 170% 

Bigemaekcanscedatan eta odo And echo, eee 
illness is superadded the gout, I sm now without shoes, and 
T have been lately almost motionless. 
” © To my other affiictions is added solitude, Mrs, Williams, 
4 companion of thirty years, is gone. It is a comfort to me ta 
have you near me, I am, madam, your most humble servant, 

-_ “ Saat, Joneon.” 


P “TO MRS. THRALE. —— 
? “London, 6th October, 1783. 
yet te ftuoac ance tn my foot upon a pillow, but 
ing Ar ir meat cence ests eA 
rawling upon two sticks. To the gout my mind is 
by another letter from Mr. Mudge, in which he 
urges the excision, and tells me that the gout will secure ‘me 
from every thing paralytick : if this be true, I am ready to’say 
to the arthritick pains, Ded ! tenite ogne di, durate un exno™. — 

“ My physician in ordinary is Dr. Brocklesby, who comes 
conthated pat eMedia Pott’s absence, is Mr. 
Cruikshank, the reader in Dr. Hunter's school. Nei 
ther of them, however, do much more than look and talk. 
eaten ess SE ny ely be epoca yoo bara 
it—almost as good as I can remember. 

“The carriage which you supposed rae rough Uy 
weakness was the common Salisbury stage, high hang, and 
driven to Salisbury in a day. I was not fatigued, 

« Mr. Pott has been out of town, but I expect to see him soon, 
and will then tell you something of the main affair, of which 
there seems now to be a better prospect, 

“ This afternoon I have given [tea] to Mrs. Chol: 

‘Mrs. Way, Lady Shefficld’s relation, Mr. Kindersley, the de- 
scriber of Indian manners, and another anonymous lady. 

« As Mrs. Williams received a pension from Mrs, Montagu, 
it was fit to notify her death. ‘The account has brought me a 
letter not arly civil but tender ; so T hope peace is proclaimed.” 





“London, Oh October, 1 
“Two nights ngo Mr. Burke sat with me a long time. 
seems much pleased with his journey. Werlind both sect Stn 


[See ante, vol iv. ps Ep.) 
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“ While the weather favours you, and the air does you good, 
stay in the country: when you come home, I hope we shall 
often see one another, and enjoy that friendship to which no 
time is likely to put an end an the part of, madam, your most 
humble servant, “Sam, Jomneon.”] 


He this autumn received a visit from the celebrated 
Mrs. Siddons. He gives this account of it in one of 
his letters to Mrs. Thrale. 

“27th Octaber, 

“ Mra, Siddons, in her visit to me, behaved with great mo- 
desty and propriety, and left nothing behind her ta be censured 
or despised. Neither praise nor money, the two powerful eor- 
ruptors of mankind, seem to have depraved her. I shall be 
glad to see her again. Her brother Kemble! calls on me, and 
pleases me very well. Mrs. Siddons and I talked of plays; 
and she told me her intention of exhibiting this winter the 
characters of Constance, Catharine, and Isabella*, in Shak 
speare.”” 


Mr. Kemble kas favoured me with the following 
minute of what passed at this visit : 

“When Mrs. Siddons came into the room, there 
happened to be no chair ready for her, whicli he ob- 
serving said, with a smile, * Madam, you who so 
often occasion a want of seats to other people will 
the more easily exeuse the want of one yourself” 

“Having placed himself by her, he, with great 
good-humour, entered upon a consideration of the 
English drama; and, among other inquiries, parti- 
cularly asked her which of Shakspeare’s characters 
she was most pleased with. Upon her ans: g 
that she thought the character of Queen Catharine, 


Ht eh ca teenth bes den ag hr aema | sagein lB, 
and February, 1823, at Lausanne. BO GSE ES 


eee eeneweccn orig eae 
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“And after all, madam, I thought him, less to be 
envied on the stage than at the head of a table.’” 

Johnson, indeed, had thought more upon the sub- 
ject of acting than might be generally supposed. 
Talking of it one day to Mr. Kemble, he said, “ Are 
you, sir, one of those enthusiasts who believe your- 
self transformed into the very character you repre- 
sent?” Upon Mr. Kemble’s answering, that he had 
never felt so strong a persuasion himself; “To be 
sure not, sit,” said Johnson; “the thing is impos- 
sible. And if Garrick really believed himself to be 
that monster, Richard the Third, he deserved to be 
hanged every time he performed it'.” 4 

My worthy friend, Mr. John Nichols, was present 
when Mr. Henderson, the actor, paid a visit to Dr. 
Johnson, and was received in a very courteous 
manner *, 

I found among Dr, Johnson’s papers the following 
letter to him, from the celebrated Mrs. Bellamy ; 


“TO DR. JOHNSON. 
“No, 1), Duke-street, St. James's, Lith May, 1783, 

“ Sin,—The flattering remembrance of the partiality you 
honoured me with some years ago, as well as the humanity you! 
are known to possess, has encouraged me to solicit your pa- 
tronage at my benefit 

“By a long chancery suit, and a complicated train of unfor- 
tunate events, I am reduced to the greatest distress ; which 
obliges me, once more, to request the indulgence of the publick. 

“ Give me leave to solicit the honour of your coupe 
to assure you, if you grant my request, the gratification 
feel from being patronized by Dr. Johnson will oe aly 
superiour to any advantage that may arise from the benefit , 
Toes, RAT he felinatick relpece: ie your cae OREN 
humble servant, «G. A, Beunasy.” 


eel nels fled cad abeadeernmeept meyer f | 
‘most affected —the most fs pang te IST 
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* See Gentleman's Mogazine, Sune, 1791.—Boswktt. 
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eters, that fondness which length of time has connected with many 
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‘Greumstances and occasions, though it may for a while be de- 
pressed by disgust or resentment, with or without a cause, is 
hourly revived by accidental recollection. ‘To those that have 
lived long together, every thing heard and every thing seen 
recalls some pleasure communicated or some benefit conferred, 
some ‘petty quarrel or some slight endearment. Esteem of 
grext powers, or amiable quulities newly discovered, may em- 
broider a day or a week, but a friendship of twenty years is 
interwoven with the texture of life. A friend may be often 
found and lost ; butan of friewd never can be found, and nature 
has provided that he cannot easily be lost, 
* * * * . . 
* You seem to mention Lord Kilmurrey ‘as a stranger. We 
were at his house in Cheshire ; and he one day dined with Sir 
Lynch. What he tells of the epigram is not true, but 
he does not know it to be false, Do not you remember he 
rejoiced in having no park ?—he could not disoblige his neigh- 
bours by sending them no yenison.”] 


A pleasing instance of the generous attention of 
one of his friends has been discovered by the publi- 
cation of Mrs. Thrale’s Collection of Letters, In a_ 


. letter to one of the Miss Thrales, he writes, “ A 


friend, whose name I will tell when your mamma has_ 
tried to guess it, sent to my physician to inguire 
whether this long train of illness had brought me 
into difficulties for want of money, with an invitation 
tosend to him for what occasion required, I shall write 
this night to thank him, having no need to borrow.” 
And afterwards, in a letter to Mrs, Thrale, “Since 
you cannot guess, I will tell you, that the generous, 
man was Gerard Hamilton, I returned him a very, 
thankful and respectful letter.” 

J applied to Mr. Hamilton, by a common friend, 
and he has been so obliging as to let me have John- 
son's letter to him upon this oceasion, to adorn my 
gollection. 


# [Sco ate, vol, iii p- 131, and vol. iv. p 207,—Ep,] 
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me, and, if you will, whether we shall eat our dinner by our 
own selves, or call Mrs. Desmoulins. 1am, dearest dear, your 
most humble servant, “Sam. Jouneoy,") 


The Earl of Carlisle having written a tragedy, en- 
titled “The Father's Revenge,” some of his lord- 
ship's friends applied to Mrs. Chapone', to prevail 
on Dr. Johnson to read and give his opinion of it, 
which he accordingly did, in a letter to that Indy. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds haying informed me that this 
letter was in Lord Carlisle's possession, though T was 
not fortunate enough to have the honour of being 
known to his lordship, trusting to the general cour- 
tesy of literature, I wrote to him, requesting the 
favour of a copy of it, and to be permitted to insert 
it in my Life of Dr, Johnson, His, lordship was,s0 
good as to comply with my request, and has this 
enabled me to enrich my work with’a very. fine piece 
of writing, which displays both the critical skill and 
politeness of my illustrious friend ; and. perhaps the 
cnriosity which it will excite may induce the noble 
and elegant authour to gratify the world by the pub- 
lication of a performance of which Dr. Johnson has 
spoken in such terms. . : 


“TO. MRS. CHAPONE. 
“28th November, 1783. 
« Mapam,—By vending the tragedy to me a second time*, 
I think that « very honourable distinction has been shown me; 
and I did not delay the perusal, of which I am now to tell the 


“ The construction of the play is not completely regular: the 
stage is too often vacant, and the scenes are not sufficently con- 
nected. This, however, would be called by Dryden only « 





* [Miss Mubo, Seo ante, vol ir, p. 395.—En.] 
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“Lam sorry that your health is impaired: perhaps the spring 
and the summer may, in some degree, restore it; but if'not, 
we must submit to the inconveniences of time, as to the other 

‘of Eternal Goodness. Pray for me, and write to 
ine, or let Mr. Posraon \weite So you Tam, &c. 
“ Sas. Jouxson.” 


{* DR. JOHNSON TO MISS REYNOLDS. 
© 23d December, 178s 
“ Dearesr xapAM,—You shall doubtless be very welcome 
to me on Christmas day. I shall not dine alone, but the com- 
pany will all be people whom we can stay with or leave. I 
will expect you at three, if I hear no more, Tam this day 
little better. I am, dear madam, your most humble servant, 
“Sam, Jomnson: 
“I mean, do not be later than three; for as I am afraid 1 
shall not be at church, you cannot come too soon,"7) 


I consulted him on two questions of a very dif- 
ferent nature: one, Whether the unconstitutional in- 
fluence exercised by the peers of Scotland in the 
election of the representatives of the commons, by 
means of fictitious qualifications, ought not to be re- 
sisted; the other, What in propriety and humanity 
should be done with old horses unable to labour. [ 
gave him some account of my life at Auchinleck; 
and expressed my satisfaction that the gentlemen of 
the county had, at two publick meetings, elected me 
their praeses or chairman. 


“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 


“London, 24th Dee. 1783. 

“Dean sin,—Like all other men who have great friends, 
begin to feel the pangs of neglected merit; and all the 
comfort that I can give you is, by telling you that you have 
probably more pangs to feel, and more neglect to suffer. You 
have, indeed, began to complain too soon; and I hope I am 
the only confidant of your discontent. Your friends have not 
yet had leisure to gratify personal kindness ; they have hitherto 
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* The late ingenious Mr. Mickle, some time before 
his death, wrote me a letter concerning Dr. Johnson, 
in which he mentions, “I was upwards of twelve 
years acquainted with him, was frequently in his 
company, always talked with ease to him, and can 
bcs enaiageaesates 
word.” 

Fo this letter: be relates bis having while engaged 
in translating the Lusiad, had a dispute of consider- 
able length with Johnson, who, as usual, declaimed 
upon the misery and corruption of a sea life, and used 
this expression :—“ It had been happy for the world, 
sir, if your hero Gama, Prince Henry of Portugal, 
and Columbus, had never been born, or that their 
schemes had never gone farther than their own ima- 
ginations.” “This sentiment,” says Mr, Mickle, 
“‘which is to be found in his ‘ Intreduction to the 
World Displayed,’ I, in my Dissertation prefixed to 
the Lusiad, have controverted ; and though authours: 
are said to be bad judges of their own works, J am 
not ashamed to own to a friend, that that dissertation. 
is my favourite above all that I ever attempted in 
prose. Next year, when the Lusiad was published, 
I waited on Dr, Johnson, who addressed me with one 
of his good-humoured smiles:—‘ Well, you have re- 
membered our dispute about Prince Henry, and have 
cited me too. You have done your part very» 
indeed; you have rorya 
but I am not convinced yet.” 

* Before publishing the Lusiad, I sent Mr, Hoole 
a) proof of that part of the introduction in which L 
make mention of Dr. Johnson, yourself, and other 
well-wishers to the work, begging it might be shown 
to Dr, Johnson. This was accordingly done; and in 
place of the simple mention of him which I had made, 
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the name of Clark, answered this pamphlet with 
much zeal, and much abuse of its authour. Johnson 
took Mr. Shaw under his protection, and gave him 
his assistance in writing « reply, which has been ad- 
mired by the best judges, and by many been con- 
sidered as conclusive. A few paragraphs, which 
sufficiently mark their great authour, shall be selected. 


« My assertions are, fur the movt part, purely negatives I 
deny the existence of Fingal, because in a long and curious 
" through the Gaelick regions I have never heen 
able to find it, What I could not yee myself, I suspect to be 
equally invisible to others; and I suspect with the more ren- 
son, a8 among all those who have seen it no man can show it. 

“ Mr, Clark compares the obstinacy of those who di 
the genuineness of Ossian to a blind man, who should dispute 
the reality of colours, and deny that the British troops are 
clothed in red, The blind man’s doubt would be rational, if 
he did not know by experience that others have a power which 
he himself wants: but what perspicacity has Mr. Clark whieh 
Nature has withheld from me or the rest of mankind ? 

“ The teue state of the parallel must be this: — Suppose aman, 
with eyes like his neighbours, was told by a boasting corporal, 
that the troops, indeed, wore red clothes for their ordinary 
dress, but that every soldier had likewise a suit of black et 
which he puts on when the king reviews them This he thinks 
strange, and desires tw see the fine clothes, but finds nobody in 
forty thousand men that can produce either coat or waistcout, 
One, indeed, has left them in his chest at Port Mahon; another 
has always heard that he ought to have velvet clothes some- 
where; aml a third has heard somebody say that soldiers 
ought to wear yelvet. Can the inquirer be blamed if he goes 
away believing that a soldier's red coat is all that he has? 

“But the most obdurate incredulity may be shamed or ai- 
lenced by facts. "To overpower contradictions, let the soldier 
show his velvet cout, and the Fingalist the original of Ossian, — 

“The difference between us and the blind man js this; the 
blind man i# unconvinced, because he cannot sce; and we box 
cause, though we can see, we find nothing that can be shown.” 


Notwithstanding the complication of disorders 
under which Johnson now laboured, he did not re- 





ret 
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avs. and in the evening regaled with coffee. At ten we 
broke up, much to the regret of Johnson, who pro- 
posed staying; but finding us inclined’ to separate, 
he left us, with a sigh that seemed to come from his 
heart, lamenting that he was retiring to solitude and 
cheerless meditation. 

“Johnson had proposed a meeting like this once a 
month, and we had one more; but, the time ap- 
proaching for a third, he began to feel a return of 
some of his complaints, and signified a wish that we 
would dine with him at his own house; and accord- _ 
ingly we met there, and were very cheerfully enter- 
tained by him.”] 

[Of this meeting he gave the following account to _ 
Mrs. Thrale: : 


“DR. JOHNSON TO MRS. THRALE, } 
* Londan, 130) December, 178% 
“I dined about a fortnight ago with three old friends, We | 
had not met together for thirty years, and one of us thought | 
the other grown very old. In the thirty years two of oar set 
have died. Our meeting may be supposed to be smewhat 
tender."} > 


In order to ensure himself society in the fing | 
for three days in the week, he instituted a club | 


the Essex Head, inner ieit he e 
muel Greaves, an old servant of Mr. Thrale’ z 


“0 BIR JORHUA. REYNOLDS. tute 
4th December, 1783. 
“ Dean sin,—It is inconvenient tome to come out; 1 a 
else have waited on you with an account of a little 
Ronn asic Since Remy Ag 
and of which you are desired to be one. It will be hel 
Essex Head, now kept by an old servant of Thrale’s. 
company is namerous, and, a8 you will see by the! | 
laneous. The terms are $55 und the expenses Nah Me 
pratt tee es apes are with me im 
forming the plan, ‘We meet thrice a week, and he who n | 
forfeits twopence 2 
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“ Every member present at the club: shall: spend at least 
sixpence ; and every member who stays away shall forfeit 


“ The master of the house shall keep an account of the absent 
members; and deliver to the president of the night # list of 
the forfeite incurred. t =! 

“ When any member returns after absence, be shall immes 
diately lay down his forfeits; which if he omits to do, the pre« 
sident shall require. 

« There shall be no general reckoning, but every man shall 
adjust his own expenses. 7 

© The night of indispensable attendance will come, to every 
member once a month, Whoever shall for three 
gether omit to atiend himself, or by substitution, nor sl 
make any apology in the fourth month, shall be considered : 
having abdicated the club. 

« When « vacancy is to be filled, the name of the candidate, 
and of the member recommending him, shall stand in the club 
room three nights. On the fourth he may be chosen by ballot ; 
six members at least being present, and two-thirds of the ballot 
being in his favour; or the majority, should the numbers not 
be divisible by three. i 

“ The master of the house shall give notice, six days before, 
to each of those members whose turn of necessary attendance is 
come, 

« The notice may be in these words:—‘ Sir, On the 
of ———,, will be your turn of presiding at the Essex 
Head. Your company is therefore earnestly requested. be 

“ One penny shall be left by each member for the waiter.” 











ad 
In the end of this year he was seized with @ spasmo- 
dic asthma of such violence, that he was confined 
to the house in great pain, being sometimes oblige 
to sit all night in his chair, a recumbent po 
being so hurtful to his respiration, that he could not 
endure lying in bed; and there came upon him at 
the same time that oppressive and fatal disease, a 
dropsy. It was a very severe winter, which probably 
aggravated his complaints ; and the solitude in which 
Mr. Levett and Mrs. Williams had left him rendered 
his life very gloomy. Mrs. Desmoulins, who still 
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the title of one is « Admirable Curiosities, Rarities, and Wonders 
in England.’ [ believe there are about five or six of them ; 
they seem very proper to allure backward readers; be sv kind 
as to get them for me, and send me them with the best printed 
edition of ¢ Baxter's Call to the Uncemverted.’ Tar, &e- 
Sant, Jouxson,” 


“TO MR. PERKINS. 

Ost January, 1784. 
“ Dean str,—I was very sorry not to see you, when you 
were 80 kind as to call on me; but to dissppoint friends, and 
if they are not very good-natured, to disoblige them, is one of 
the evils of sickness. If you will please to let me know which 
of the afternoons in this week I shall be favoured with another 
visit by you and Mra. Perkins, and the young people, T will 
take all the measures that I can to be pretty well at that time. 
Lam, dear sir, your most humble servant, P 

“ Sans, Jonnson.” 


His attention to the Essex-Head Club appears 
from the following letter to Mr. Alderman Clark, a 
gentleman for whom he deservedly entertained a 
great regard '. 

“TO RICHARD CLARK, ESQ. 
“ zjth January, 1784. 
© Dear att,—You will receive a requisition, according to 
the rules of the club, to be at the house as president of the 
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worse. de ik 
upon him with respectful affection. But, in the mean time, it 
will be a great favour done me, if you, who know him so well, 
will be Kind enough to let me know particularly how he is.” 
“J hope Mr, Dilly conveyed to you my Letter on the State 
of the Nation, from the Authour. I know your political prin 
ciples, and indeed your settled system of thinking upon civil 
‘ ibordination, to be according to my own hearty 





n doubt not you will approve of my 
But what monstrous effects of party do we now see! I am 
really vexed at the conduct of some of our friends *. 
. “ Amidst the conflict our friend of Port Elliot is with much 
Boner cates a peer, AF Goggles end benile veal 
of and 

ee eongp is 
I ever am, with sincere regard, my dear sir, your affectionate 


bumble servant, “ Jamzs Boswethe"] 
| | GDR. JOHNSON TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
11th February, 1784. 


| pai epi b a leas ey 
has disposed you to make after me. I have long intended you 

along letter, which perhaps the imagination of its length hi 

dered me from beginning. I will, therefore, content myself wit 

a shorter. 

' orBEuPg fess sie cu Stat apie 

bourhood, at the hoase of an old servant of Thrale’s, I went 

shither.to meet the compsny, and was seized with a 

asthma, so violent, that with difficulty I got to my own | 

in which I have been confined eight or nine weeks, and fr 

ee ee ee eee aa 

‘The asthma, f r, is not the worst. A dropsy gains ground 

upon me: my legs and thighs are yery much awollen ‘with 

water, which I should be content if I,could keep there; but I 

am afraid that it; will soon be higher, My nights are very 

sleepless and very tedious. And yet I am extremely afraid of 


* My physicians try to make me hope, that niuch of my ma- 
lady is the effect of cold, and that some degree at least of re 
‘covery is to be expected from vernal breezes and summer suns. 
If my life saiprolcnged to anturn, I should be glad to try a 
warmer climate; though how to travel with a diseased body, 


> 4 [Mours. Fox and Burke Em 
# [Sce ante, voh it, p. A40,— En. 
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Pant ani virtue, as well by his example as his writings ; 


** to which ‘he answered, that he had written as a phi- 
Josopher, but had not lived like one. In the estima- 
tion of his offences, he reasoned thus: ‘Every man 
knows his own sins, and also what grace he has re- 
sisted. But, to those of others, and the circumstances 
wider which they were committed, he is a stranger: 
he is, therefore, to look on himself as the greatest 
sinner that he knows of.’ At the conclusion of 
this argument, which he strongly enforced, he uttered 
this passionate exclamation, —‘ Shall I, who have 
heen a teacher of others, myself be a castaway?” 

“ Much to the same purpose passed between us in 
this and other conversations that I had with him, in 
all which I could not but wonder, as much at the 
freedom with which he opened his mind, and the 
compunction he seemed to feel for the errors of his 
past life, as I did, at his making choice of me for his 
confessor, tcaonlnggefol vest ser eal) egcaniaeea 
was for such an office.” 

* It was ona Tiureday that bod this couverss till 
with him; and here let not the supercilious lip of 
scorn protrude itself, while I relate that he declared 
his intention to devote the whole of the next day to 
fasting, humiliation, and such other devotional exer- 
cises as became a man in his situation. On the 
Saturday following, I made him a visit, and, upon 
entering his room, observed in his countenance such 
a serenity, as indicated that some remarkable crisis 
of his disorder had produced a change in his 
He told: me, that, pursuant to his resolution, he had 
spent the preceding day in an sbstraetion from all 
worldly concerns; that, to prevent interruption, he 
Nadie tale iararetig, yondinrell Franks not fp jeaiee 


Zoey we took 
relies tes Leen event ites! took place om 


peat 


1st 
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Hewk. not have prompted a really superstitions man to 
#306. some more passionate exclamation than that it was 


‘wonderful.”"] 


PO. MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 

‘ ; 998 February, 1704, 
“My peanssr rove —I have been extremely ill of an 
asthina and dropsy, but received by the mercy of God sudden 


W 


again, cannot be told. Pray for me. 

“Death, my dear, is very dreadful; let us think nothing 
‘worth our care but how to prepare for it; what we know amiss 
in ourselves Jet us make haste to amend, and put our trust in 
the merey of God and the intercession of our Saviour. I am, 
dear madam, your most humble servant, 

* Sam. Jounson.” 


“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 


of your opinion, and, like you, feel great indignation at the ine 
decency with which the king is every day treated. Your paper 
contains very considerable knowledge of history and of the con- 
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that in the letter-case was a letter relating to me, for which I 

will give her, if she is willing to give it me, another guinea. 

The letter is of consequence only to me'. I am, dear sir, &c. 
“Sam. Jonneom.” 


In consequence of Johnson’s request that I should 
ask our physicians about his case, and desire Sir 
Alexander Dick to send his opinion, I transmitted 
him a letter from that very amiable baronet, then in 
his eighty-first year, with his faculties as entire as 
ever, and mentioned his expressions to me in the 
note accompanying it,—‘“ With my most affectionate 
wishes for Dr. Johnson’s recovery, in which his friends, 
his country, and all mankind have so deep a stake ;” 
and at the same time a full opinion upon his case by 
Dr. Gillespie, who, like Dr. Cullen, had the advantage 
of having passed through the gradations of surgery 
and pharmacy, and by study and practice had at- 
tained to such skill, that my father settled on him 
two hundred pounds a year for five years, and fifty 
pounds a year during his life, as an honorarium to 
secure his particular attendance. The opinion was 
conveyed in a letter to me, beginning, “I am sin- 
cerely sorry for the bad state of health your very 
learned and illustrious friend, Dr. Johnson, labours 
under at present.” 


“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
“ London, $d March, 1784. 
Dean s1n,—Presently after I had sent away my last letter, 
I received your kind medical packet. I am very much obliged 
Doth to you and to your physicians for your kind attention to 
my diseese. Dr. Gillespie has sent me an excellent consiliwn 
modicum, all solid practical experimental knowledge. I am at 
present, in the opinion of my physicians (Dr. Heberden apd 


1 [The letter waa probably lost. Mr. Boswell could else have hardly failed to 
Tasted to. Tt a dear thet Jobneon act « good deal of value 
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Dr. Brocklesby), as well as my own, going on very hopefully. 
T have just begun to take vinegar of squills The ‘der hurt 
my stomach so much that it could not be 
“ Return Sir Alexander Dick my sincere thanks for his kind 
letter ; and bring with you the rhubarb! which he so tenderly 
offers me. 
“I hope dear Mrs. Boswell is now quite well, and that no 
vil, either real or imaginary, now disturbs you. Iam, &e. 
“San. Jonson.” 


T also applied to three of the eminent physicians 
who had chairs in our celebrated school of medicine 
at Edinburgh, Doctors Cullen, Hope, and Monro, to 
each of whom I sent the following letter: 


“ch March, 1784, 

“ Dean aim,—Dr. Johnson has been very il for some time ; 
and ina letter of anxious apprehension he writes to me, Ask 
your physicians about my case.” 

“ This, you see, is not authority for a regular consultation; 
but I haye no doubt of your readiness to give your advice toa 
man so eminent, and who, in his Life of Garth, has paid your 

a just and elegant compliment: ‘I believe every 
man haw found in physicians great liberality and dignity ofsen+ 
timent, very prompt effusions of beneficence, and 
to exert a lucrative art where there is no hope of lucre.’ 

“ Dr, Johnson is aged seventy-four. (Last suimmney Tie 
stroke of the palsy, from which he recovered almost | 
He had, before that, been troubled with a eatarrhous cough, 
This winter he was seized with a spasmodick asthma, by which 
he has been confined to his house for about three months. Dr. 
Brocklesby writes to me, that upon the least admission of cold, 
there is such a constriction upon his breast, that he cannot lie 
down in his bed, but is obliged tosit up all night, and gets rest, 
and sometimes sleep, only by means of laudanum and syrup of 
poppies ; and that there are edematous tumours in hie lege and 
thighs, Dt. Brocklesby trnsts a good deal to the retum of 
soild weather. Dr. Johnson says that a dropsy gains ground 
upon him; and he seems to think that a warmer climate would 


*From his Ramses ieee, Naa i 
see that mye oi old maa by the tz e 
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winter. [am now not without hopes that we shall: enceinion® 
see one another. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb and Miss Adey, and 
to all sari particularly to Mr. Pearson. I am, my dear, 
your saowt humble-servant, -* Saat, Jonson.” 


“DR. JOHNSON TO une. GASTRELL AND MISS asToN!? » 


\<Boltcourt, Fletatrest, London, 1th Marsh, 7846 _ 

“Dear Lapres,—The kind and speedy answer with which 
you favoured ine to my last letter encourages me to hope that 
you will be glad to hear again that my recovery advances: 
My disorders are an asthma and dropsy, The asthma gives 
me no great trouble when I am not in motion, and the 

dropsy has passed away in so happy a manner, by the 
Te Gok te Tie dnd Qiloee Mnect? or tt 
known more than four times in all his practice. Ihave been 
confined to. the house from December the 14th, and shall not 
venture out till the weather js settled; but I have this day 
dressed myself as before I became iil. Join with me in re 
turning thanks, and pray for me that the time now granted me 
may not be ill spent. 

«Let me now, dear Jadies, have some account of you. Tell 
me how you have endured this long and sharp winter, and give 
me hopes that we may all meet again with kindness and cheer~ 
fulness, I am, dear ladies, your most humble servant, 

= ere 


we 
“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 0 mel 
“ London, 18h Mareh, 1784. 

“Dear stz,—I am too much pleased with the attention 
which you and your dear lady? show to my welfire, not to be 
diligent in’ letting you know the progress which I make to- 
wards health. ‘The dropsy, ‘by God's blowing, has ndw ‘run 
almost totally away by natural evacuation: and the asthma/it 
not irritated by colil, gives me little trouble. While Tam 
writing this I have not any sensation of debility or disease, 
But fdo not yet venture out, having been canfined to the house 
from the 13th of December, now a quarter of a year, 
“ When it will be fit for me to travel as fur as Auchinleck T 
am not able to guess ; but sucha letter as Mrs. Boswell’s might 
draw any man not wholly motionless a grent-way. Pray tell 


* Who had written him a very kind lett, —Bos wants 
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distance between the grave and the remotest part of human 
ft earache and of that little no, paths cer 
tain. You know all this, and } Kythought that I knew:it, tou; 

“4.1 am.now. cheerful. T hope this approach to recovery isa 


token of the Divine mercy. My friends continue their kind- 
ness. I give a dinner to-morrow. I am, madam, your, &c.)" 


“San. Jonnson.) 
I wrote to him, March 28, from York, informing 
him that Thad a high gratificat gratification in the triumph of 


monarchical principles over aristocratical influence, — 
in that great county, in an address to the king; that — 
I was thus far on my way to him, but that, news of 
the dissolution of parliament having arrived, Twas 
hasten back to my own county, where I had ¢ 

an address to his majesty by a great majority, and 
had some intention of being a candidate to represent 
the county in parliament. 


“TO JAMES Bagh hy LN ESQ. 

pea ot 

wee ‘erm,—Vou could do nothing eo as to | 

ack when you found the parliament diesolved. With th 

fluence ‘which your address must have gained you, it ma 

sonably be expected that your presence will De of ineype 

and your activity of effect. 

© Your solicitude for me gives me that pleaitre which 
sh yy a friend ; 

it I relieve y telling that Dr. Brocklesby's nc 

‘ue, sd that rinty a Dlesing of God, wonde 


prudence, You must endeavour to oppase without exarp 
Pigs pat tempers ith 
for life. cana rate BEY Mos oes yet 

been dorie by many, and seems most likely to be effected by. 
‘opposing merely upon general principles, without 

to personal or particular censures or objections. geen 
must enjoin you, which is seldom observed in the conduct of 
elections; I must entreat you to be scrupulous in of 
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less than eighty, when to a man of rank, who modestly seked 
his age, he answered, ‘Go look ;’ though he was m general a 
man of civility and elegance. 

«The ladies, I find, are at your house all well, except Mise 
Langton, who will probably soon recover her health by light 
suppers. Let her eat at dinner as she will, but not take a fall 
stomach to bed. Pay my sincere respects to dear Miss Langton 
in Lincolnshire; let her know that I mean not to break our 
league of friendship, and that I have a set of Lives for her, 
when I have the means of sending it.” 


Bch April. 

«I am still disturbed by my cough; but what thanks have 
I not to pay, when my cough is the most painful sensation that 
I feel? and from that I expect hardly to be released, while 
winter continues to gripe us with 90 much pertinacity. The 
year has now advanced eighteen days beyond the equinox, and 
still there is very little remission of the cold. When warm 
weather comes, which surely must come at last, I hope it will 
help both me and your young lady. 

« The man so busy about addresses is neither more nor less 
than our own Boswell, who had come as far as York towards 
London, but turned back on the dissolution, and is said now to 
stand for some place, Whether to wish him success his best 
friends hesitate. 

Let me have your prayers for the completion of my recovery. 
Iam now better than I ever expected to have been. May God 
add to his mercies the grace that may enable me to use them 
according to his will. My compliments to all.” 

“13th Apeil. 

"had this evening a note from Lord Portmore, desiring 
‘that I would give you an account of my health. You might 
have had it with less circumduction, I am, by God’s blessing, 
I believe, free from all morbid sensations, except a cough, 
which is only troublesome. But I am still weak, and can have 
no great hope of strength till the weather shall be softer. The 
summer, if it be kindly, will, I hope, enable me to support the 
winter, God, who has 60 wonderfully restored me, can pre- 
serve me in all seasons. 

“Let me inquire in my turn after the state of your family, 
great and little. I hope Lady Rothes and Miss Langton are 
both well. That is a good basis of content. Then how goes 
George on with his studies? How does Miss Mary? And how 
does my own Jenny? I think I owe Jenny a letter, which I 








nee 
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ee 
u “ou ap, tad 
mii Tiba Visinde is meperieey whom I take the 
of fecommending to your kindness; which I hope he with 
serve by his respect to your excellence, and his gratitude for 
your favours! Twa, sir, your most humble servant, 
“Sam, Jonson!” 
‘ — 
_ [*DR. JOHNSON TO MISS REYNOLDS. y 
“Tah Apri, 1784 
“Dear wapam,—I am not yet able to wait on you, but I 
can do your business commodiously enough. You must send 
me the copy to show the printer. If you will come to tex 
afternoon, we will talk together about it. Pray send me 
whether you will come. Tera; “tusdine; ‘your ssoet Mt » 
serrate, “Sam, JouweoroTy 


“TO OZIAS HUMPHRY, ESQ. , _ 
Dat 
“Sim—I am very much obliged by your Cite eae 
godson, but must beg of you to add to them the fhyour of per- 
mitting him to ace you paint, that he may know how a picture 
is begun, adyanced, and completed, 
“fhe may attend you in a few of your operations, I hape 


he will show that the benefit has been proper! 
by his proficiency and his gratitude, eee 
you as calarging your kindness to, sir, your humble sorvantng 


eu ee 


“PO THE REVEREND DR. TAYLOR, Asunour S 
* London, Baster-Mondny, 12th Apel 
“Dran ig mame be the reason that I bear 
? 0] disables you from writing 
Pie ‘and what I have felt, gives me at 
oe Donot omit giving me the comfort dig yh 
a its yslones Ls 3s Pe Jet rows 
w every comfurt. ‘My life is very solitary v 
cheerleas, ‘Though it has pleased God wonderfully to Pus 
me from the dropsy, tam yet very weak, and have not passed 
the door since the 13th of December. J dope fr serae bal 
fom vate a eater, wich wal wii pegtes wt ighe 
“TI could not haye the consent Mutat lo go ta 
charch yesterday ; I therefore received the hol a 
at home, in the room where I 
Williams, a little before her death, Of my friend, | aaa 
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«The club which has been lately instituted is at Sam's; and 
there was I when I was last out of the house. But the people 
whom I mentioned in my letter are the remnant of a little clab' 
that used to meet in Ivy-lane about three and thirty years ago, 
out of which we have lost Hawkesworth and Dyer—the rest 
are yet on this side the grave.” 


“London, 21et April, 1784. 

«IT make haste to send you intelligence, which, if I do not 
flatter myself, you will not receive without some degree of 
pleasure, After a confinement of one hundred and twenty-nine 
days, more than the third part of a year, and no inconsiderable 
part of human life, I this day returned thanks to God in St. 
Clement's church for my recovery ; a recovery, in my seventy- 
fifth year, from a distemper which few in the vigour of youth 
are known to surmount; a recovery, of which neither myself, 
my friends, nor my physicians, had any hope; for though they 
flattered me with some continuance of life, they never supposed 
that I could cease to be dropsical, The dropsy, however, is 
quite vanished; and the asthma so much mitigated, that I 
walked to day with a more easy respiration than Thave known, 
I think, for perhaps two years past. I hope the mercy that 
lightens my days will assist me to use them well. 

“The Hooles, Miss Burney, and Mrs. Hall (Wesley’s sister), 
feasted yesterday with me very cheerfully on your noble salmon. 
Mr. Allen could not come, and I sent him a piece, and a great 
tail is still left. 

“Dr. Brocklesby forbids the club at present, not caring to 
venture the chillness of the evening; but I purpose to show 
myself on Saturday at the Academy's feast*. I cannot publish 
my return to the world more effectually ; for, as the Frenchman 
says, lout le monde s’y trouvera. 

« For this occasion I ordered some clothes ; and was told by 
the tailor, that when he brought me a sick dress, he never ex- 
pected to make me any thing of any other kind. My recovery 
is indeed wonderful.” 


“© London, 26th April, 1784. 
“On Saturday I showed myself again to the living world at 

the Exhibition: much and splendid was the company, but, 

like the Doge of Genoa at Paris, I admired nothing but my- 


1 [See ante, vol. §. p. 163—Ep. 
* [The Exhibition dinner of the Academy.—Ep.] 
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_o f Fifty will cost 44, 10¢., and five and twenty will cost 4f. Se. 
It peems therefore scarcely worth while wo print fewer than a 


4 Suppose you printed two hundred and Sfty at 62 Ie, and, 
without any mane, tried the sale, which mxy be secretly done. 
You would then see the opinion of the publick without hazard, 
eeertcis ee 

ve am, 
Saan Foumengl 

‘What follows is a beautiful specimen of his g 
tleness and complacency to a young lady, his’ 
child, one of the daughters of his friend Mr. L 
ton, then, I think, in her seventh year. He took | 
trouble to write it in a large round hand, nearly re 
sembling printed characters, that she might have 
satisfaction of reading it herself. be Met 
before me, but shall be faithfully restored to 
pop alae wie 
as long as she lives, 







fal 
“TO MISS JANE LANGTON, IN ROCHESTER, KENT.» 


“My pearner sens aexny,—L es icky OE ea al 
letter has been so long without being answered; but, when’ 
am hot pretty well, [ do not always write plain enough for 
young ladies I am glad, my dear, to see that you write, so 
well, and hape that you mind your pen, your book, and your 


pe fm a pedal “Sam. Jonson.” 


On Wednesday, May 5, I arrived in Landeonaid, 
next morning had the pleasure to find, Dr. TabtpoR 
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the celebrated antiquary and engineer of Ireland, 
with him. On Monday,the 10th, { dined with him 
at Mr, Paradise’s, where was a large company ; Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. Joddrel', Mr. Hawkins Browne’, &c. 
On Thursday, the 13th, I dined with him at Mr. 
Joddrel’s, with another large company; the Bishop 
of Exeter’, Lord Monboddo, Mr. Murphy, &c. I 


his part not the least anger, but a good-humoured 
sportiveness. Nay, though he knew of his lord- 
ship’s indisposition towards him, he was even kindly; 
as appeared from his inquiring of me, after him, 
by an abbreviation of his name, “ Well, how docs 
Monny?” | 
On Saturday, May 15, I dined with him at, Dr. 
Brocklesby's, where were Colonel Vallancy, Mr, Mur- 
phy, and that ever-cheerful companion, Mr. Devaynes, 
apothecary to his majesty. [Indeed his friends seem 
"EAsths sheet wasp the pres. the following 
ee an ee te ee 
Esq, FBS, F-A.S., D.C. La, formerly M.P. for the 


of 
deputy lieutenant, and one of bls justices of the peace for the eo 
lle fldlows 2 borecorded as an 
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i 
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retort, insinuating that the gentleman’s remark was 
a sally of ebriety; “Sir, there is one passion I would 
advise you to command; when you have drank out 
that glass, don’t dritik another.” Here was exem- 
plified what Goldsmith said of him, with the aid of 
a very witty image from one of Cibber’s comedies: 
“ There is no arguing with Johnson: for if his pistol 
misses fire, he knocks you own with the but end 
of it.” 

iMac wan thie’ when a gentler “0 enn 
in the literary world was violently censured for at- 
tacking people by anonymous paragraphs in news- 
papers, he, from the spirit of contradiction, as I 
thought, took up his defence and said, “ Come, come, 
this is not so terrible a crime; he means only to 
vex them a little. I do not say that I should do it; 
but there is a great difference between him and me: 
what Is fit for Hephistion is not fit for Alexander.” 
Another, when I told him that a young and hand- 
Some countess had said to me, “1 should think that 
to be praised by Dr. Johnson would make one @ fool 
all one’s life ;" and that I answered, “ Madam, I shall 
make him a fool to-day, by repeating this to him ;” 
he said, “I am too old to be made a fool; but if you 
say I am made a fool, I shall not deny it. [am 
much pleased with a compliment, especially from a 
pretty woman,” 

- On the evening of Saturday, May 15, he was in 
fine spirits at our Essex Head Club, He told us, 
“I dined yesterday at Mrs, Garrick’s with Mrs. 
Carter *, Miss Hannah More, and Fanny Burney. 
‘Three such women are not to be found: I kuow not 
where I could find a fourth, except Mrs. Lennox, 
who is superiour to them all.”. Bosweur. “ What! 

“fate Cree sere vartrabae to Misa yo He see) 


volui died at hee h in Clay 
rolune ded at her hone Clangestret, Feb 1, 100 fs her eighiyenngh 
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at this time, in a society all of whom did not’ know 
and value Mr, Burke as much as we did. It might 
have occasioned something more rough, and at any 
rate would probably have checked the flow of John- 
son's good humour. He called to us with « sudden 
air of exultation, as the thought started into his 
aikeans Gentlemen, I must tell you a very great 
thing. The Empress of Russia has ordered ‘the 
sapdroblexhigei behtranalated inch tie Feminine 
guage’; so I shall be read on the banks of the 
Wolga. Horace boasts that his fame would extend 
as far as the banks of the Rhone; now the Wolga is 
farther from me than the Rhone was from Horace.” 
Boswest. “ You must certainly be pleased with 
this, sir.’ Jounson. “IT am pleased, sir, to be 
sure. A man is pleased to find he has succeeded in 
that which he has endeavoured to do.” nw 

‘One of the company mentioned his having seen 
anoble person driving in his carriage, and looking 
exceedingly well, notwithstanding his» great age. 
Jonnson. “ Ah, sir, that ig nothing. » Bacon ob- 
serves that a stout healthy old man is like a tower 
undermined.” 

On Sunday, May 16, I found him ‘noni he 
talked of Mrs. Thrale with much concern, sayings 
“Sir, she has done every thing wrong, since Thrale’s 
bridle was off her neck; and was proceeding to 
mention some circumstances which have since been 
the subject of publie discussion *, when he was inter- 
SE ane De Da gtr iapriaeae 

Design ripoullhts occasion, refuted a mis- 
taken notion which is very common in Scotland, that 


* Dhave since heard that the was not well founded ; but the elation 
discovered by i that f€ was trac showed = liegt ind 


Re dni in Bette scars won er Bee ene, vol, ii. 
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departments, and withal so much liberality, that the 
stupendous powers of the literary Goliath, though 
they did not frighten this little David of popular 
spirit, could not but excite his admiration, There 
was also Mr. Braithwaite of the post-office, that 
amiable and friendly man, who, with modest and 
unassuming manners, has associated with many of 
the wits of the age. Johnson was very quiescent to- 
day *. Perhaps too I was indolent. I find nothing 
more of him in my notes, but that when I mentioned 
that I had seen in the king's library sixty-three 
editions of my favourite Thomas Kempis,—amongst 
which it was in eight languages, Latin, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, English, Arabick, and Ar 
menian,—he said he thought it unnecessary to colleet 
many editions ‘of book, which were all the same, 
except as to the paper and print; he would have 
the original, and all the translations, and all the 
editions which had any variations in the text. He 
approved of the famous collection of editions of 
Horace by Douglas*, mentioned by Pope, who is 
said to have had a closet filled with them; and he 
added, “ every man should try to collect one book in 
that manner, aud present it to a public library.” ~ 
On Tuesday, May 18, I saw him for a short time 
in the morning. I told him that the mob had called: 
out, as the king passed *, “ No Fox, no Pex whi 


+ mui led 


we i 2 Bt ie i once 
wali arenas y een seed 
| Bi the with Pollo up, as well ws dine, 1) | ue | 


‘There all the learned at che labour stand, 
_ Aud Douglas lend his soft obstetichand, 


Bape eh pe Da ts Nt gin) ba Sey 
ire! volumes.” —, 
1.392, Dr dorm in Scotland in J % n 
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would tell me sincerely in what he thought my life 
was faulty. Sir, le brought me a sheet of paper, on 
which he had written down several texts of Scripture 
recommending christian charity. And when I ques- 
tioned: him what oceasion I had given for such an 
animadyersion, all that he could say amounted to 
this,—that I sometimes contradicted people in con- 
yersation. Now what harm does it do to any man to 
becontradicted ?” Boswenu. “ L suppose he meant 
the manner of doing it; roughly and harshly.” 
JouNson. “And who is the worse for that?” 
Bosweut. “It hurts people of weaker nerves,” 
Jouxson. “I know no such weak-nerved people.” 
Mr. Burke, to whom I related this conference, said, 
“It is well if, when a man comes to die, he has no- 
thing heavier upon hincepcisee banshee 
a little rough in conversation.” : 
Johnson, at the time when theipapet deoantcoiarda 
to him, though at first pleased with the attention of 
his friend, whom he thanked in an earnest manner, 
soon exclaimed in a loud and angry tone, * What is 
your drift, sir?” Sir Joshua Reynolds: pleasantly 
observed, that it was a scene for a comedy, to seea 
penitent get into a violent passion and belabour his 
confessor. After all, I cannot but be of opinion, 
that as Mr. Langton was seriously requested by Dr. 
Johnson to mention what appeared to him erroneous 
in the character of his friend, he was bound as an 
honest. man to intimate what he really thought, 
which he certainly did in the most delicate mannet 
so that Johnson himself, when in a quiet frame of 
mind, was pleased with it. ‘The texts suggested are 
now before me, and I shall quote a few of them. 
“Blessed are the er for they shall inherit the 
earth." —Matt. v. 5. pone on 
~ “TL therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you 





* That ; he 
ied 


{just and admirable ihastrations that 


said De. J: 


Her respectable friend, 


Johnson read it over, and when 
Johimen, *the illustration i« none of | 


this elegant and accomplished young lady * was pre- 
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He had dined that day at Mr. Hoole’s, and Miss 


Helen Maria Williams being expected in the even+ 
ing, Mr. Hoole put into his hands her beautiful “Ode 


it st 
Tike 
or 

this 


courteous manner, and repeated the finest stanza of 


her poem. This was the most delicate and pleasing 
compliment he could pay. 

Dr. Kippis, from whom I had this anecdote, was 
she was fortunate enough to be in Dr. Johnson's 
company, he asked her to sit down by him, whicli 
she did; and upon her inquiring how he was, he 


sented to him, he toole her by the hand in the most 


on the Peace '.” 
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answered, “I am very ill indeed, madam. I am 
very ill even when you are near me; what should 
I be were you at'a distance ?”” 

{* DR. JOHNSON TO MI88 REYNOLDS. Reya. 
“ May 2h&h, 1784, M38. 
“ Mapam,—You do me wrong by imputing my omission to 
any captious punctiliousness. I have not yet seen Sir Joshua, 
and, when I do see him, I know not how to serve you. When 
I spoke upon your affairs to him at Christmas, I received no 
encouragement to speak again. 

« But we shall never do business by letters. We must see one 
another. 

“have returned your papers, and am glad that you laid 
aside the thought of printing them. I am, madam, your most 
humble servant, “ Sam. Jounson.”] 

He had now a great desire to go to Oxford, as his 
first jaunt after his illness. We talked of it for some 
days, and I had promised to accompany him. He 
was impatient and fretful to-night, because I did not 
at once agree to go with him on Thursday. When I 
considered how ill he had been, and what allowance 
should be made for the influence of sickness upon his 
temper, I resolved to indulge him, though with some 
inconvenience to myself, as I wished to attend the 
musical meeting in honour of Handel, in West- 
ininster-Abbey, on the following Saturday. 

[TO MRS. THRALE. Let. 
“ London, May Slat, 1784. v. 2 

“'I have one way or other been disappointed hitherto of P+ 350 
that change of air from which I think some relief may possibly 
be obtained; but Boswell and I have settled our resolution 
to go to Oxford on Thursday. But since I was at Oxford, 
tay convivial friend Dr. Edwards and my learned friend Dr. 
Wheeler are both dead, and my probabilities of pleasure are 
very much diminished. Why, when so many are taken away, 
have I been yet spared? I hope that I may be fitter to die. 

«« How long we shall stay at Oxford, or what we shall do when 
wwe leave it, neither Bozzy nor I have settled: he is for his 

resolved to remove his family to London, and try his fortune 
at the English ber: let us all wish him success") 
4 [Probably qftire eisnilar to thet mentioned axie, vol. iv. p. 240.—Ep.] 
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In the midst of his own diseases’ and pains, he 
‘was’ ever compassionate to the distresses of others, 
and actively earnest in procuring them aid, as ap+ 
pears from a note to Sir Joshua Reynolds, of June, 
in these words: 

“Tam ashamed to ask for some relief for a poor man, to 


whom I hope T have ‘given what I can be expected to spare. 
The man importunes me, and the blow goes round. I am 


going to try another air on Thursday.” i - 


[The following letter from Miss Reynolds shows 
that, he was not a solicitor for the poor of his own 
acquaintance only. It seems to have been given 
to some poor woman as an introduction to Dr 


Tohnson:) 
“Dower-street, July Othe 

[* My coon ¢rn,—I could not farbear to communicate to the 
poor woman the hape you had given me of using your interest 
with your friends to raise her a little sum to enable her to see 
her native country again ; nor could J refuse to write a line to 
procure her the pleasure of the confirmation of that hope, 

“TL am, and always have been, very troublewme to you; but 
you are, and aloaye hove been, very good to your obliged hum= 
ble servant, “Frances Reynoips.”] 

On Thursday, June 3, the Oxford post coach took 
us up in the morning at Bolt-court. The other two 
passengers were Mrs. Beresford and her daughter, 
two very agreeable Indies from America: they were 
going to Worcestershire, where they then resided. 
Frank had been sent by his master the day before 
to take places for us; and I found from the way-bill 
that Dr. Johnson had made our names be put down. 
Mrs. Beresford, who had read it, whispered me, “Is 
this-the great Dr. Johnson?” I told her it was; so 
she was then prepared to listen. As she soon hap- 
pened to mention, in a voice so low that Johnson did 
not hear it, that her husband had been a member 
the American Congress, I cautioned her to beware 
introducing that subject, as she must know how very 
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great philosopher, whosé wisdom and wit they had 
Arc i  ormey  Bteer 
‘such a cause. He scolded the waiter, saying, “ It is 
as bad as bad can bet-it is ill-fed, ill-Killed, ill-kept, 
and ill-drest.” 

He bore pera well, and seemed to feel 
himself elevated as he approached Oxford, that mag- 
nificent and venerable seat of learning, orthodoxy, 
and toryism. Frank came in the heavy coach, im 
readiness to attend him; and we were received with 
the most polite hospitality at the house of his old 
friend Dr. Adams, Master of Pembroke College, whe 
had given us.a kind invitation. Before we were set 
down, I communicated to Johnson my having en- 
gaged to return to London directly for the reason I 
have mentioned, but that I would hasten back to 
him again. He was pleased that I had made this 
journey merely to keep him company. He was easy 
and placid, with Dr. Adams, Mrs. and Miss Adams, 


“Nor think on our approaching Ma, 
Anil talk of spectacles and pill.” 

Dr. Newton, the Bishop of Bristol, having been 
mentioned, Johnson, recollecting the manner in 
which he had been censured by that Hyped. ‘thus 

gente, vol i. p. 386 —Evv, 
‘ ie Newton in his Account pan 
ate yay eat le 
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not mean to deny that faculty to many of their 
writers—to Hickes, Brett, and other eminent divines 
of that persuasion; and did not recollect that the 
seven bishops, so justly celebrated for their magna- 
nimous resistance of arbitrary power, were yet non- 
jurors’ to the new: government. The nonjuring 
Clergy of Scotland, indeed, who, excepting a few, 
have lately, by a sudden stroke, cut off all ties of 
allegiance to the house of Stuart, and resolved to 
pray for our present lawful sovereign by name, may 
be thought to have confirmed this remark; as: it 
may be said, that the divine indefeasible hereditary 
tight which they professed to believe, if ever true, 
must be equally true still. Many of my readers will 
be surprised when I mention that Johnson assured 
me be had never in his life been in « nonjuring 


meeting-house. i “ 
| Next morning at breakfast, he pointed out « 
passage in Savage's * Wanderer,” saying * These are 
fine verses.” “If,” said he, “I had written with 


have quoted this couplet: | a) 
‘Here Learning, ‘blinded firvt, and then beguiled, Ted 
_ Looka dark as Ignorance, as Frenzy wild." 

Mr. Jobn Henderson and Dr, Johnson on this as related by Mr. 
ed it is evidently #0 muthentich that I shall here insert ite— 

Ue: “What do you think, ss, of William Law?” Jommgox. 

@ ol Seopa tae lp sx cig 4 — 
Teasoner."* DE RIO. 

LRREY GUE aga REN a a a 

victory.” Mr. Henderson ment ‘Ken and Ketdewell; but some objections 

were eat Tast he sald, ** But, sir, do you think of Lesley #" 

Jomn: “Charles Lesley I had forotien. wos & remoner, and a 
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On the Roman Catholick religion he said, “ If 
you join the papists externally, they will not interro- 
gate you strictly as to your belief in their tenets. 
No reasoning papist believes every article of their 
faith. There is one side on which a good man might 
be persuaded to embrace it. A good man of a timor- 
ous disposition, in great doubt of his acceptance with 
God, and pretty credulous, may be glad to be of a 
church where there are so many helps to get to 
heaven'. I would be a papist if I could. I have 
fear enough; but an obstinate rationality prevents 
me. I shall never be a papist?, unless on the near 
approach of death, of which I have a very great 
terrour. I wonder that women are not all papists.” 
Boswr.u. “ They are not more afraid of death 
than men are.” JOHNSON. “ Because they are less 
wicked.” Dr. ApamMs. “ They are more pious.” 
Jounson. “No, hang ’em, they are not more pious. 
A wicked fellow is the most pious when he takes to 
it. He’ll beat you all at piety.” 

He argued in defence of some of the peculiar tenets 
of the church of Rome. As to the giving the bread 
only to the laity, he said, “ They may think, that in 
fee at a boy maa 

Ertowan, occosioned by a religions dispute at Bath. 


“On faith, and bi 
Trp by eoleny re Po 








And 1s friend like t’ other."—Bosweur. 


[The disputants alluded to in this epigram are supposed to have been 
Bentley (the von of the doctor and the fread of Walpole) and Bean Vash — 


Ep. 
ia facility, however it may, in their last moments, delade the timorous and 
is, as Jeremy Tayloe observes, proportionably injurious if previously 
upon. When Romiah chur, be 

“If had a mind to live an evil fe, and. yet hope for heaven at lat, I would 


tes of ‘religion above any in the world.” — 17% vol. xi p. 190—Ep. 
rete onte vol, tp 214, “the bd Jade, 1784) deal 
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should, in this world of imperfect knowledge, and 
therefore of wonder and mystery in)a thousand in- 
stances, be contested by some with an unthinking 
assurance and flippancy, rs 
\ After dinner, when one of us talked of there being 
a great enmity between Whig and Tory:—Jounson. 
“Why, not so much, I think, unless when they come 
into competition with each other. There is none 
when they are only common acquaintance, none when 
they are of different sexes. A Tory will marry into 
a Whig family, and. a Whig into a Tory family, with- 
out any reluctance. But, indeed, ina matter of 
much more concern than political tenets, and that is. 
religion, men and women do not concern themselves 
much about difference of opinion; and Jadies:set no 
value on the moral character of men who pay their — 
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tell him that a little coffee-pot, im: which, she had 
made him coffee, was the only thing she could call 
her own. He turned to her with a complacent gal- 
lantry :—* Don't say so, my dear: I hope you don’t 
reckon my heart as nothing'.” o 
Lasked him if it was true, as reported, that he had 
said lately, “1 am for the king against Fox; but IL 
am for Fox against Pitt." Jounson, “ Yes, sits 
the king is my master; but I do not know Pitt; and 
Fox is my friend.” -— 
** Fox,” added he, “is a most extraordinary 
here is a man (describing him in strong terms _ 
objection in some respects according as he aa 
hended, but which exalted his abilities the more). 
who has divided the kingdom with Caesar: 90. 
it was a doubt whether the nation should be 
wer sceptre of George the Third, or the 
fo 


bs Wall, physician at Oxford, drank tea with us, 
Johnson had in general a peculiar pleasure im the 
company of physicians, which was certainly, not, 
abated by the conversation of this learned, ingenious, _ 
and pleasing gentleman. Johnson said, “It is wone. 
derful how little good Radcliffe’s travelling fel 
ships have done. I know nothing pales 
ported by them; yet many additions to our 
knowledge might be got in foreign countries. 
culation, for instance, has saved more lives than 
destroys; and the cures performed by the Peru 
bark are innumerable. But it is in vain to send our, 
travelling physicians to France and Italy and Ger-_ 
many, for all that is known there is known here. , 
1'd send them out of Christendom; I'd send them: 
among barbarous nations.” oi 


s dr ant Den ea ay 







precept. 
Dr. Johnson and I went in Dr. Adams's coach ’to 
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is not the worst man; but that morally he may be 
so'. Law observes, ‘that every man knows some- 
thing worse of himself, than he is sure of in others? 
You may not have committed such crimes as some 
men have done; but you do not know against what 
degree of light they Have siuned, Besides, sir, <the 
chief of sinners’ is a mode of expression for * Iam a 
great sinner.” So St. Paul, speaking of our Sa- 
viour’s having died to save sinners, says, * of whom 


* Tam the chief? yet he certainly did not think him- 
_self so bad as Judas Iscariot.” Boswrun. “ But, 


sir, Taylor means it literally, for he founds a coneeit 
upon it. When praying for the conversion of sine 
ners, and of himself in particular, he says, * Lorp, 
thou wilt not leave thy chief work undone?” JoHN- 
SON. “I do not approve of figurative expressions in 
addressing the Supreme Being; and I wever use 
them. Traylor gives a very good advice: ‘ Never lie 
in your prayers; never confess more than you really 
believe; never promise more than you mean to pet= 
form.” I recollected this precept in his * Golden 
Grove ;' but his example for prayer contradicts his 


dine with Dr. Nowell, Principal of St. Mary Hall, at 
his villa at Ifley, on the banks of the Isis, about two 
miles from Oxford. While we were upon the road, 
I had the resolution to ask Johnson whether | 

thought that the roughness of his mauner had been’ 
an advantage or not, and if he would ot have done 
more good if he had been more gentle. I 
to answer myself thus: “ Perhaps it has been of ad- 
vantage, as it has given weight to what you said ; 
you could not, perhaps, bave talked with such au- 


+ [Se uote, ve kf. BOE.) 
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proceeded 
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“True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon!” 


We were well entertained and very happy at Dr. 
Nowell’s, where was a very agreeable company ; and 
we drank “ Church and-King” after dinner, with 
true Tory cordiality. 

We talked of a certain clergyman’ of extraordinary 
character, who, by exerting his talents in writing on 
temporary topicks, and displaying uncommon intre- 
pidity, had raised himself to affluence. I maintained 
that we ought not to be indignant at his success ; for 
merit of every sort was entitled to reward. JOHN- 
son. “Sir, I will not allow this man to have merit. 
No, sir; what he has is rather the contrary: I will, 
indeed, allow him courage, and on this account we so 
far give him credit. We have more respect for a 
man who robs boldly on the highway, than for a fel- 
low who jumps out of a ditch, and knocks you down 
behind your back. Courage is a quality so necessary 
for maintaining virtue, that it is always respected, 
even when it is associated with vice.” 

I censured the coarse invectives which were become 
fashionable in the House of Commons, and said, that 
if members of parliament must attack each other per- 
sonally in the heat of debate, it should be done more 
genteelly. JoHNsON. “ No, sir; that would be much 
worse. Abuse is not so dangerous when there is no 


1 [Hud. p. 3. ¢. ii, 1. 175.—Ep.] 

+ [Rev. Henry Bate, who, in 1784, tock the name of Dudley, was created 8 
baronet in 1815, and died in 1924, without issue. He became first koown 
the world for a rather unclerical exhibition of personal prowess in = Vanzhall 
squabble (sce Lond. Mug. for 1773, p 461); he was afterwards actively om- 
nected with the public press; and in cors.quence of something that appeared 
in the Morning Herald, of which he was the proprictor, which waa suppoeed 
to reficet on Lady Strathmore, he was involved in a ducl (or pretended duel, 
Gent. Mog. 1810, p. 183, 1828, p. 496) with Mr. George Robinson Stoney, 
who svn after married the lady, and took the name of Bowes. It is 
that these remarkable events of his early life are not alluded to in the 
biography of the Gert. Mug. (vol. xciv. p. 273. 638). He was afterwards 
in the chureh, and an active and revpectable magistrate.—En.] 
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* You have evidence enough; good evidence, which 
needs not such support.” Jonson. “I like to 
have more.” may ad 

Mr. Henderson, with whom I had sauntered in 
the venerable walks of Merton College, and found 
him a very learned and pious man, supped with us. 
Dr. Jonson surprised him not a little, by acknow- 
Tedging with a look of horrour, that he was much 


oppressed by the fear of death. The amiable'Dr. — 


Adams suggested that Gop was infinitely good. 
Jounson. “ That he is infinitely good, as farias the 
perfection of his nature will allow, I certainly believe; 
but it is necessary for good upon the whole, that in- 
dividuals should be punished. As to an individual, 
therefore, he is not infinitely good ; and as I cannot 
be sure that T have fulfilled the conditions on which 
salvation is granted, I am afraid I may be one of 
those who shall be damned.” (Looking dismally,) 
Dr. Avams. “What do you mean by damned?!” 
JouNson (passionately and loudly). “Sent to Hell, 
sir, and punished everlastingly.” Dr. Avams. “I 
don't believe that doctrine’ Jonnson. “ Hold, 
sir, do you believe that some will be punished at 
all?” Dr. Anans. “ Being excluded from Heaven 
will be a punishment; yet there may be no great 
‘positive suffering.” Jounson. “ Well, sir; but; if 
you admit any degree of punishment, there is an end 
of your argument for infinite goodness simply eonsi- 
dered; for infinite goodness would inflict no punish- 
ment whatever. There is not infinite goodness phy- 
4 ; considered: morally there is.” Bosweih. 
not a man attain to such a degree of hope 

9 be uneasy from the fear of death?” Jomn- 

x. “Aman may have such a degree of hope as 
yhim quiet. You see I am not quiet, from 
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has no reason to think will be better, or even so good 
as what has preceded.” I imagine, however, the 
truth is that there is a deceitful hope that the next 
part of life will be free from the pains; and anxieties, 
and sorrows, which we have already felt. We are 
for wise purposes “Condemned to Hope's delusive 
mine,” as Johnson finely says; and I may also quote 
the celebrated lines of Dryden, equally le 
and poetical: | 


% When 1 consider Ie, tis all a cheat, 
‘Yet, fool'd with hope, men favour eed 
‘Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay. 
nom fi th he oe 

worse; asd while it says we ahall be blest 

With some new Joys, cuts off what we ponents vere 
Strange conenage! nome would live past years again: 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 
Aca thom the dregs of life think tw reedive - 
‘What the first sprightly sunning could not give 'y" 


‘ 


It was observed to Dr. Johnson, that it, seemed 
strange that he, who has so often delighted bis com- 
pany by his lively and brilliant should 
say he was miserable. JOHNSON. “ Alas ! it, is all 
quistdes. 2. ten ba seacking. oar joke, and cursing 
the sun. Sun, how I hate thy beams!” 1 knew 
not well what to think of this declaration ;_ mebethex 
to hold it as a genuine picture of his mind *, or as 
the effect of his persuading himself contrary to fact, 
that the position which he had assumed as to human 
unhappiness was true, We may apply to him a 
sentence in, Mr, Greyille’s “ Maxims, Characters, and 
Reflections *;” a book which is entitled to much 
tore praise than it has received: “ Aristarchus is 


* Aurengeebe, Act iv, Scene L-—Boswxtt- 

© Vee there Is 80 dovbt that a man may appear very gay ix company, who is 
sod.st mart: His merriment fs like tho sound of sand trammpets: in 
Ceti stones ti grea ofthe woendel nt dying — oom 
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afterwards? Yet it may be urged that what-a man 
has no right to ask, you may refuse Sean 
and there is no other effectual mode of 
secret and an important secret, the discovery of which 
may be very hurtful to you, but a flat denial; for if 
you are silent, or hesitate, or evade, it will be held 
equivalent to a confession. But stay, sir, here is 
another case. Supposing the authour had told me 
confidentially that he had written Junius, and L 
were asked if he had, I should hold myself at liberty 
to deny it, as being under a previous promise, ex- 
press or implied, to conceal it'. Now what I ought 
to do for the authour, may I not do for myself? But 
I deny the lawfulness of telling a lie toa sick man, 
for fear of alarming bim*. You have no business 
with consequences; you are to tell the truth. Be- 
sides, you are not sure what effect your telling him 
that he is in danger may have. It may bring his 
distemper to a crisis, and that may cure him. Of 
all lying, I have the greatest abhorrence of this, be- 
cause I believe it has been frequently practised on 
myself.” 
chert help thinking that there is much 

in the opinion of those who have held that truth, as 
an eternal and immutable principle, ought upon no 
account whatever to be violated, from supposed pre- 
vious or superiour obligations, of which every man 


that they exist ; and probably whatever extraordinary 
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them highly, and’ repeated them with a noble ani- 
mation. In the twelfth line, instead of “one esta~ 
blish’d fame,” he repeated “one unclouded flame,” 
which he thought was the reading in former editions; 
but I believe was a flash of his own genius. Itvis 
much more poetical than the other. 

On Monday, 14th June, and Tuesday, 15th, Dr. 
Johnson and I dined, on one of them, I forget which, 
with Mr. Mickle, translator of the “ Lusiad,” at 
Wheatley, a very pretty country place a few miles 
from Oxford ; and on the other with Dr. Wetherell, 
Master of University College. From Dr. Wetherell’s 
he went to visit Mr. Sackville Parker, the bookseller; 
and when he returned to us gave the following ac- 


or ages, polished in 1737, and dedicated fo Fens and in 1780 tae 
thet obtalbed sone Sofemation conceruing their wuthour, 3 


testify, 

‘Inspired verve this marble 
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Upon his mentioning that when he came to col- 
lege he wrote his first exercise twice over, but never 
did so afterwards: Miss ADAMs. ‘I suppose, sir, 
you could not make them better?" Jounson. 
* Yes, madam, to be sure, [ could make them bet- 
ter. Thought is better than no thought.” Miss 
ApaMs. “Do you think, sir, you could make your 
Ramblers better?” JOuNSON. “ Certainly I could.” 
Boswenu, “1711 lay a bet, sir, you cannot.” JOHN- 
son. “But Iwill, sir, if I choose. I shall make the 
best of them you shall pick out, better.” BosweLt, 
“ But you may add tothem. 1 will not allow of that.” 
Jounson, “ Nay, sir, there are three ways of making 
them better ; putting out, adding, or correcting.” 

_ During our visit at Oxford, the following con- 
yersation passed between him and me on the subject 
of ny trying my fortune at the English bar. Having 
asked whether a very extensive acquaintance in Lon- 
don, which was very valuable, and of great advantage 
to a man at large, might not be prejudicial to a law- 
yer, by preventing him from giving sufficient atten- 
tion to his business? JOHNSON. “Sir, you will. at- 
tend to business as business lays hold of you.. When 
vot actually employed, you may see your friends as 
much as you do now. You may dine at a club every 
day, and sup with one of the members every night; 
and you may be as much at publick places as one 
who has seen them all would wish to be. But you 
must take care to attend constantly in Westminster 
Hall ; both toumind your business, as it is almost all 
learnt there, (for nobody! reads now), and to show 
that you want to have business. And you must not 
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turned to London; he was not well to-day, and said 
very little, employing himself chiefly in reading Euri- 
pides. He expressed some displeasure at me for not 
observing sufficiently the various objects upon the 
road. “If I had your eyes, sir,” said he, “I should 
count the passengers.” It was wonderful how ae- 
curate his observation of visual objects was, notwith- 
standing his imperfect eyesight, owing to a habit of 
attention. That he was much satisfied with the re- 
spect paid to him at Dr. Adams’s is thus attested by 

Lets, himself: “I returned last night from Oxford, after 

3H. a fortnight’s abode with Dr. Adams, who treated me 
as well as I could expect or wish; and he that con- 
tentsa sick man, a man whom it is impossible to please, 

xo. has surely done his part well.” [He adds, “I went 
in the common vehicle, with very little fatigue, and 
came back I think with less.”] 

After his return to London from this excursion, I 
saw him frequently, but have few memorandums; L 
shall therefore here insert some particulars which L 
collected at various times. 

The Reverend Mr. Astle, of Ashbourne, in Derby- 
shire, brother to the learned and ingenious Thomas 
Astle, Esq. was from his early years known to Dr, 
Jobnson, who obligingly advised him as to his stu- 
dies, and recommended to him the following books, 
of which a list which he has been pleased to com- 
municate lies before me, in Johnson’s own hand- 
writing; —“ Universal History (ancient)— Rollin'’s 
Ancient History—Puffendorf’s Introduction to. Hi- 
story—Vertot’s History of Knights of Malta—Ver 
tot’s Revolution of Portugal—Vertot’s Revolution. of 
Sweden—Carte’s History of England—Present State 
of England—Geographical Grammar— Prideaux’s 
Connexion —Nelson’s Feasts and Fasts—Dnuty of 
‘Man—Gentleman’s Religion—Clarendon’s History— 
‘Watts’s Improvement of the Mind—Watts's Legick 


® 
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agree with you,” said Johnson: “it might as well be 
said, 


‘© Who drives fat oxen should tiimeelf be fatt,"* 


He was pleased with the kindness of Mr. Cator, 
who was joined with him in Mr. Thrale’s important 
trust, and thus describes him: “There is much good 
in his character, and much usefulness in his know= 
ledge.” He found a cordial solace at that gentleman's 
seat at Beckenham, in Kent, which is indeed one of 
the finest places at which I ever was a guest; and 
where I find more and more a hospitable welcome. 

Johnson seldom encouraged general censure of any 
profession; but he was willing to allow a due share of 
merit to the various departments necessary in civilised 
life. In a splenetick, sarcastieal, or jocular frame of 
mind, however, he would sometimes utter a pointed 
saying of that nature. One instance has been men- 
tioned", where he gaye a sudden satirical stroke to the 
character of an attorney. The too indiscriminate 
admission to that employment, which requires both 
abilities and integrity, has given rise to injurious re- 
flections, which are totally inapplicable to many. very 
sarsntie men who exercise it with reputation and 


ae having argued for some time with a per- 
tinacious gentleman; his opponent, who had talked 
in a very puzzling manner, happened to say, “I don't 
understand you, sir;” upon which Johnson observed, 
“ Sir, I have found you an argument; but I am not 
obliged to find you an understanding.” 

Talking to me of Horry Walpole (as Hornee, 1 now 
Earl of Orford, was often called), Johnson allowed 
that he got together a great many curious little things, 
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He disapproved of Lord Hailes, for having modern= 
ised the language of the ever memorable John Hales 
of Eton, in an edition which his lordship published 
of that writer's works. “An authour’s language, 
sir,” said he, “is a characteristical part of his com- 
position, and is also characteristical of the age in 
which he writes. Besides, sir, when the language is 
changed, we are not sure that the sense is the same. 
No, sir: I am sorry Lord Hailes has done this.” 

Here it may be observed, that his frequent use of 
the expression, No, sir, was not always to intimate 
contradiction : for he would say so when he was about 
to enforce an affirmative proposition which had not 
been denied, as in the instance last mentioned. I used 
to consider it as a kind of flag of defiance; as if he 
had said, “ Any argument you may offer against this 
is not just. No, sir, it is not.” It was like Fal- 
staff’s “I deny your major'.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds having said that he took the 
altitude of a man’s taste by his stories and his wit, 
and of his understanding by the remarks which he 
repeated; being always sure that he must be a weak 
man, who quotes common things with an emphasis 
as if they were oracles;—Johnson agreed with him; 
and Sir Joshua haying also observed that the real 
character of a man was found out by his armusements, 
Johnson added, * Yes, sir; no man is a hypocrite in 
his pleasures.” 

Ihave mentioned Johnson’s general aversion to a 
pun. He once, however, endured one of mine. When 
We were talking of a numerous company in which he 
had distinguished himself highly, I said, “Sir, you 
were a COD surrounded by smelts. Is not this enough 


. James Mackintosh romensters that while spending the Christmas 
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state of feebleness, and who certainly would not add 
to the difficulty of moving at all, that of carrying 
his bed'.” 

When I pointed out to him in the newspaper one 
of Mr, Grattan’s animated and glowing speeches in 
favour of the freedom of Ireland, in which this ex- 
pression occurred (I know not if accurately taken): 
“We will persevere, till there is not one link of 
the English chain left to clank upon the rags of 
the meanest beggar in Ireland:’”"—* Nay, sir,” said 
Johnson, “don’t you perceive that one link cannot 
clank ?” 

Mrs. Thrale has published*, as Johnson's, a kind 
of parody or counterpart of a fine poetical passage in 
one of Mr. Burke's speeches on American taxation. 
It is vigorously but somewhat coarsely executed; and 
Tam inclined to suppose, is not quite correctly ex- 
hibited. I hope he did not use the words “ vile 
agents” for the Americans in the House of Parlia- 
ment; and if he did so, in an extempore effusion, T 
wish the lady had not committed it to writing. 

Mr. Burke uniformly showed Johnson the greatest 
respect; and when Mr. Townshend, now Lord Syd- 
ney, at a period when he was conspicuous in opposi- 
tion, threw out some reflection in parliament upon the 
grant of a pension to a man of such political prin- 
ciples as Johnson; Mr. Burke, though then of the 
same party with Mr. Townshend, stood warmly forth 
in defence of his friend, to whom, he justly observed, 
the pension was granted solely on account of his emi- 
nent literary merit. I am well assured, that Mr. 
‘Townshend's attack upon Johnson was the occasion of 
his “hitching in a rhyme*;” for that in the original 
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‘The wife of one of his acquaintance’ had fraudu- 
jently made a purse for herself out of her husband's 
fortune. Feeling a proper compunction in her last 
moments, she confessed how much she had secreted ; 
but before she could tell where it was placed, she was 
seized with a convulsive fit and expired. Her hus- 
band said, he was more hurt by her want of con- 
fidence in him, than by the loss of his money. “I 
told him,’’ said Johnson, “that he should console 
himself; for perhaps the money might be found, 
and he was sure that his wife was gone.” 

A foppish physician once reminded Johnson of 
his having been in company with him on a former 
occasion : “I do not remember it, sir.” The physician 
still insisted; adding that he that day wore so fine a 
coat that it must have attracted his notice. “Sir,” 
said Johnson, “had you been dipped in Pactolus, I 
should not have noticed you.” 

He seemed to take a pleasure in speaking in his 
own style; for when he had carelessly missed it, he 
would repeat the thought translated into it. Talking 
of the comedy of ‘The Rehearsal,” he said, “It has 
not wit enough to keep it sweet.” This was easy;— 
he therefore caught himself, and pronounced a more 
round sentence: “It has not vitality enough to pre- 
serve it from putrefaction *” 

He censured a writer of entertaining* Travels for 
assuming a feigned character, saying (in bis sense 
of the word), ‘ He carries out one lie; we know not 
how many he brings back.” At another time, talking 


bi Knight sells this anecdote inh Mies Willems (Berep. 
Map 10) ice does not call the thdy. rife of one yf hie practi 
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Johnson, “to see so much mind as the science of 
painting requires, laid out upon such perishable 
materials: why do not you oftener make use of 
copper? I could wish your superiority in the art 
you profess to be preserved in stuff more durable 
than canvas.” Sir Joshua urged the difficulty of 
procuring a plate large enough for historical subjects, 
and was going to raise farther observations: “ What 
foppish obstacles are these!" exclaimed on a sudden 
Dr. Johnson: “here is Thrale has a thousand ton of 
copper; you may paint it all round if you will, I 
suppose; it will serve him to brew in afterward: will 
it not, sir?”] [In one of his opinions, however, on 
this art, the editor confesses that he entirely concurs.) 
[Talking with some persons about allegorical paint- 
ing, he said, “I had rather see the portrait of a dog 
that 1 know, than all the allegorical paintings they 
can show me in the world.”} 

No man was more ready to make an apology when 
he had censured unjustly than Johnson. When 2 
proof-sheet of one of his works was brought to him, 
he found fault with the mode in which a part of it 
was arranged, refused to read it, and in a@ passion, 
desired that the compositor might be sent to him. 
The compositor was Mr. Manning, a decent sensible 
man, who had composed about one half of his “ Dic- 
tionary,” when in Mr. Strahan’s printing-house; and 
@ great part of his “Lives of the Poets,” when in 
that of Mr. Nichols; and who (in his seventy-seventh 
year) when in Mr. Baldwin's printing-house, com- 
posed a part of the first edition of this work con- 
cerning him. By producing the manuscript, he at 

Compositor in ia lon hoes sina. Ato Sieion Sh Aifeianigas eee 
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He once in his life was known to have uttered what 
is called a bud: Sir Joshua Reynolds, when they were 
riding together in Devonshire, complained that he 
had a very bad horse, for that even when going 
down hill he moved slowly step by step. “ Ay,’* 
said Jobuson, “ and when he goes up bill he stands 
still” 

He had a great aversion to gesticulating in com- 
pany. He called once to a gentleman’ who offended 
him in that point, * Don’t aititudenise.” And when 
another gentleinan thought he was giving additional 
force to what he uttered by expressive movements of 
his hands, Johnson fairly seized them, and held them 
down. 

An authour of considerable eminence* haying en= 
grossed a good sharg of the conversation in the com- 
pany of Johnson, and having said nothing but what 
was trifling and insignificant, Johnson, when he was 
gone, observed to us, “ It is wonderful what a differ- 
ence there sometimes is between a man’s powers of 
writing and of talking. writes with great 
spirit, but is a poor talker: had he held his tongue 
we might have supposed him to have been restrained 
by modesty; but he has spoken a great deal to-day, 
and you have heard what stuff it was.” 

A gentleman having said that a conge d'elire has 
not, perhaps, the force of a command, but may be 
considered only as a strong recommendation :-—* Sir,” 
replied Johnson, who overheard him, “it is such a 
recommendation, as if I should throw you out of a 
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Stevens op the celebrated "s fireworks at Marybone- 
gardens, he desired Mr. Steevens to accompany him 
thither. The evening had proved showery, and soon 
after the few people present were assembled, publick 
notice was given that the conductors of the wheels, 
suns, stars, &e, were so thoroughly watersouked that 
it was impossible any part of the exhibition should 
be made, ‘This is a mere excuse,’ says the doctor, 
* to save their crackers for a more profitable company. 
Let us both hold up our sticks and threaten to break 
those coloured lamps that surround the orchestra, and 
we shall soon have our wishes gratified. The core 
of the fireworks cannot be injured; let the diffefent 
pieces be touched in their respective centres, and 
they will do their offices as well as ever.’ Some young 
men who overheard him immediately began the 
violence he had recommended, and an attempt was 
speedily made to fire some of the wheels which ap- 
peared to have received the smallest damage; but to 
little purpose were they lighted, for most of them 
completely failed. The authour of ‘The Rambier,? 
however, may be considered on this occasion as the 
ringleader of a successful riot, though not as a skilful 
pyrotechnist. 

“It has been supposed that Dr. Johnson, ainee 
fashion was concerned, was careless of his appearance 
in publick. But this is not altogether true, as the 
following slight instance may show :—Goldsmith’s 
last comedy was to be represented during some court- 
mourning‘, and Mr. Steevens appointed to call on Dr. 
Johnson, and carry him to the tavern where he was 
to dine with other of the poet’s friends. The doctor 
was ready dressed, but in coloured clothes; yet being 
told that he would find every one else in black, re- 
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He has been accused of treating Lord Lyttelton 
roughly in his life of him; he assured a friend, how- 
ever, that he kept back a very ridiculous anecdote 
of him, relative to a question he put to a great 
divine of his time.] 

[The following letters (which reached the’ editor 
too late for their chronological place) will show how. 
violently, and on what slight grounds, the friends of 
Lord Lyttleton resented Johuson’s treatment of him. 
Now, that personal feelings have subsided, the readers 
of the Life will wonder at Mr. Pepys’s extravagant 
indignation ;/and we have already seen that Johnson. 
cared so little about the matter that -he'was willing” 
that the Life should have been written for hin by 
one of Lord Lyttelton’s friends’. 


“MR, PEPYS TO MRS. MONTAGUE. 
| Kensington Gravel Pits, 4th August 1781, 
bint ira Vo 
“DeAR MADAM, ‘ er ae 
® P. . * * ; wa) pes 
“T have within these few dayn received the 
graph in # letter from a friend of mine in Ireland: Bi 
son's Characters of some Poets breathe such inconsistency,sach, \) 
absurdity, and. such want of taste and feeling, that, it is).thes, 
opinion of the Count of Narbonne ?, Sir.N, Barry,,and. myself, 
Shah dire, Mostagne should expose him in a et eaten 
He deserves it almost as much as Voltaire—if not, Lyttelton 
gratid, do it yourself.” rial [one 
“J met him some sime,ago ot Streatham? and such a day did... 
we passin, disputation upon the life of our dear friend. Lond. 
mee trust it will never be my, fate to pass again! 
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powers, tempered as they are with that true moderation and 
justice, he should not sleep within his silent grave, I do not 
‘say unrevenged (because that ig not what I wish) but unvin- 
dicated, and unrescued from that contempt which has been so 


industriously and so injuriously thrown upon him. But enough 
of this subject, which must be disagreeable to us both.” 


Hawi. Johnson's account of Lord Lyttelton’s envy to 

230. Shenstone for his improvements in his grounds, &e. 
was confirmed by an ingenious writer. Spence was 
in the house for a fortnight with the Lytteltons be- 
fore they offered to show him Shenstone’s place, 

To some lady who was praising Shenstone'’s poems 
very much, and who had an Italian greyhound lying 
by the fire, he said, “ Shenstone holds amongst poets 
the same rank your dog holds amongst dogs: he has 
not the sagacity of the hound, the docility of the 
spaniel, nor the courage of the bull-dog, yet he is 
still a pretty fellow.” : 

Johnson spoke Latin with great fluency and ele- 
gance. He said, indeed, he had taken great pains 
about it, : - rye 

Dr, Johnson and Dr. Sumner of Harrow were 
dining one day, with many other persons, at Mrs. 
Macaulay's’, She had talked a long time at dinner 
about the natural equality of mankind. Johnson, 
when she had finished her harangue, rose up from 
the table, and with great solemnity of counter 
and a bow to the ground, said to the servant, who 
‘was waiting behind his chair, “Mr, Jobn, pray be 
seated in my place, and permit me to wait upon 
in my tum: your mistress says, you lone tae 
are all equal,” i" 

Being asked whether he had read Mrs. Macaulay's 
second yolume of the “ History of England”—* No, 
sir,” says he, “nor her first neither.” 


4 [See onte, vol. fil, p. 440.—Kp.} 
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Hawk. he can amuse or inform mankind, and they must be 
pale the best judges of his pretensions. 


He thought worse of the vices of retirement than 
of those of society. 

He attended Mr. Thrale in his last moments, and 
stayed in the room praying, as is imagined, till he 
had drawn his last breath. “* His servants,” said he, 
“would have waited upon him in this awful period, 
and why not his friend?” 

He was extremely fond of reading the lives, of 
great and learned persons, Two or three years be- 
fore he died, he applied to a friend of his to give him 
a list of those in the French language that were well 
written and genuine. He said that Bolingbroke had 
declared he could not read Middleton's “ Life of 
Cicero.” f 

He was not apt to judge ill of persons without 
good reasons; an old friend of his used to say that 
in general he thought too well of mankind. i 

One day, on seeing an old terrier lie asleep by the 
fireside at Streatham, he said, “ Presto, you care, if 
possible, a more lazy dog than I am.” inal 

Being told that Churchill had abused him under 
the character of Pomposo, in his Ghost, “T always 
thought,” said he, “he was a shallow fellow, and I 
think so still.” : fod 

The Duke of * * * once said to Johnson, “that 
every religion had a certain degree of morality in it,” 
“Ay, my lord,” answered he, “ but the i 
religion alone puts it on its proper basis.” 

‘The pieture of him by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
was painted for Mr, Beauclerk, and is now Mr. Lang- 
ton’s, and scraped in mezzotinto by Doughty, is ex- | 
tremely like him: there is in it that appearance of 
a labouring working mind, of an indolent reposing — 
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fe sentation of it. “ 


He thought the happiest life was that of a man of 
business, with some literary pursuits for his amuse- 
ment; and that in general no one could be virtuous 
or happy that was not completely employed: 

Johnson bad read much in the works of Bishop 
Taylor: in his Dutch “Thomas 4 Kempis” he has 
quoted him occasionally in the margin. ’ 

He is said to have very frequently made sermons 
for clergymen at a guinea apiece. 

He had a great opinion sb tea kackledge petition 
by conversation with intelligent and ingenious per- 
sons. THis first question concerning such as had 
that character was ever, “‘ What is his conversa- 
tion?” 

Speaking one day of tea, he said, “What adelight- 
ful beverage must that be that pleases all palates at 
a time when they can take nothing else at breakfast!” 

Speaking of schoolmasters, he used to say they 
were worse than the Egyptian taskmasters of old. 
“No boy,” says he, “is sure any day he goes to school 

‘ to escape a whipping. How can the schoolmaster tell 
what the boy has really forgotten, and what he has 
neglected to learn? what he has had no opportunities 
of learning, and what he has taken no pains to get 
at'the knowledge of? yet for any of these, however 
difficult they may be, the boy is obnoxious to punish- 
ment.” ob alent 

Of a member of parliament, who, after having 
harangued for some hours in the house of commons, 
eame into a company where Johnson was, and endea- 
voured to talk him own, he said, “This man has a 
pulse in his tongue’.” 


" [The editor doos not see the point of thix—Eo.) 
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at'the remonstranice of Garrick. I did not think his 


see og Sip ae tot armel glam: etd 


Lon eh oa Se nil 

» To a gentleman who expressed himself in dis- 
respectful terms of Blackmore, one of whose poetick 
bulls he happened just then to recollect, Dr. John- 
son answered, “1 hope, sir, a blunder, after you have 
heard what I shall relate, will not be reckoned de- 
cisive against a poet’s reputation. When Iwasa 
young man, I translated Addison's Latin poem on 
the Battle of the Pygmies and the Cranes, wo 


plead guilty to the gated couplet: |” 
eA 
Spanaway ey debi 
Andi yet. I, trust I, am, no, blockbead, (Her 
changed the word Aill'd into crush'd.” 


* I am convinced,” said he to a friend, * L ought to 
be present at divine service’ more frequently than Lam ; 
but the provocations given by ignorant and. affected 
preachers too often disturb the mental calm which 
otherwise would succeed to prayer. I am apt to 
whisper to myself on such occasions, How can: this 
illiterate fellow dream, of fixing attention, after we 
have been listening to the sublimest truths, conveyed 
in the most chaste and exalted language, throughout 
a liturgy which must be regarded as the 
oflspring of picty impregnated by wisdom! Take 
notice, however, though I make this confession re- 
speeting myself, I do not mean to recommend the 
fastidiousness that sometimes leads me to exchange 
congregational for solitary worship.” He was at 
Streatham church when Dodd's first Application to 
him was made, and went out of his pew immediately, 
to write an answer to the letter he had received. After 


* [Adte, vol ti, py Sm Bm] a parealt 
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birth, who lived entirely’ by literature, in short no 
authour by profession, ever rose in this country into 
that personal notice which he did. In. the course 
of this work a numerous variety of names has been 
mentioned, to which many might be added. I can- 
not omit Lord and Lady Lucan‘, at whose house he 
often enjoyed all that an elegant table and the best 
company can contribute to happiness: he found hos- 
pitality united with extraordinary accomplishments, 
and embellished with charms of which no man could 
be insensible. 

On Tuesday, 224 June, I dined with him at the 
Literary Club, the last time of his being in that re- 
spectable society. The other members present were 
the Bishop of St. Asaph, Lord Eliot, Lord Palmer- 
ston, Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Malone. He looked ill, 
but had such manly fortitude, that he did not trou- 
ble the company with melancholy complaints. They 
all showed evident marks of kind concern about him, 
with which he was much pleased, and he exerted him- 
self to be as entertaining as his indisposition slices 
him. 

‘The nately of his friends to preserve so estimate 
a life as long as human means might be supposed to 
have influence made them plan for him a retreat 


P| 


from the severity of a British winter to the mild 


climate of Italy. This scheme was at last 

to a serious resolution at General Paoli’s, where I 
had often talked of it. One essential matter, how- 
ever, I understood was necessary to be previously 
settled, which was obtaining such an addition to his 
income as would be sufficient to enable him to de- 
fray the expense in a manner becoming the first lite- 
rary character of a great nation, and, independent of 
all his other merits, the authour of the “Dictionary of 
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T was obliged to set ont for Scotland early in the 
following week, so that if his lordship should have 
any commands for me as to this pious negotiation, 
he would be pleased to send them before that time, 
otherwise Sir Joshua Reynolds would give all atten- 
tion to it. 

[The following is a copy of this letter: 


“MR, BOSWELL TO LORD THURLOW. 
© General Paoli’ Ne aT 
cethig te eh fra 
“My onp,—Dr. Samuel Johnson, though wonderfully re~ 
covered from a complication of dangerous illness, is by no 
means well, and I have reason to think that his valuable life 
cannot be preserved Jong without the benignant influence of a 


climate, 

«It would therefore be of very great moment were he to 
go to Italy before winter sets in; and I know he wishes it 
much. But the objection is, that his pension of three hundred 
pounds a year would not be sufficient to defray his expense, 
and make it convenient for M. Sastres, an ingenious and 
worthy pative of that country, and a teacher of Italian here, to 

him. 

“Xs Tam well assured of your lordship’s regard for Dr. 
Johnson, I presume, without his knowledge, so far to indulge 
my anxious concern for him, as to intrude upon your lordship 
with this suggestion, being persuaded that if a representation, 
of the matter were made to his majesty by proper authority, the 
royal bounty would be extended in a suitable manner. 

“Your lordship, 1 cannot doubt, will forgive me for taking 
this liberty, Teven flatter myself you will approve of it. I 
am to set! out for Scotland on Monday morning, »o that if your 
lordship should have any commands for me as to this pious 

negotiation, you will be pleased to send them before that time. 
But Sir Joshua Reynolds, with whom I have consulted, will 
be here, and will gladly give all attention to it, I am, with 
very great respect, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient and 

most humble servant, «James Boswan,"], 


‘This application was made not only without any 
suggestion on the part of Johnson himself, but was 
utterly unknown to him, nor had he the smallest 
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ficiently: they should be attended by a methodist 
preacher’, or a popish priest.” Let me however 
observe, in justice to the Reverend Mr. Vilette, who 
has been ordinary of Newgate for no less than 
eighteen years, in the course of which he has at- 
tended many hundreds of wretched criminals, that 
his earnest and humane exhortations have been very 
effectual. His extraordinary diligence is highly 
praiseworthy, and merits a distinguished reward *. 
On Thursday, June 24, I dined with him at Mr. 
Dilly’s, where were the Rev. Mr, (now Dr.) Knox, 
master of Tunbridge School, Mr. Smith, vicar of 
Southill, Dr. Beattie, Mr. Pinkerton, authour of va- 
rious literary performances‘, and the Rev. Dr. Mayo. 
At my desire old Mr. Sheridan was invited, as Twas 
earnest to have Johnson and him brought together 
again by chance, that a reconciliation might be 
effected. Mr. Sheridan happened to come early, and 
having learnt that Dr. Johnson was to be there, went 
away; so I found, with sincere regret, that my friendly 
intentions were hopeless*. I recollect nothing that 
passed this day, exeept Johuson’s quickness, who, 
when Dr. Beattie observed, as something remarkable 
which had happened to him, that he had chanced to 
see both No. 1 and No. 1000 of the 
the first and the last—* Why, sir,” said Johnson, 
there is an equal chance for one’s seeing those two 
numbers as any other two.” He was clearly right; 
yet the seeing of the two extremes, each of which is 
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“MISS KER ARD TO MR. HAYLEY. 


yy. 
“= Yeu have sen Dr Johseon's “Lives tthe Poets they have exc your 
fodigeaicn: ‘hear ike Mr. Hayy's woul shrink book ‘ 
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wreatha,” 
its Suxj—Mr. Hayley!” 
“31m, HAYLEY TO MISS SEWARD, 
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‘Bus she was still dissatisfied ;—** Iam dubious,” she says, * about the « 
Jong see-saw gulimathios 
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General Paoli, Lord Eliot (formerly Mr. Eliot, of 
Port Eliot), Dr. Beattie, and some other company. 
Talking of Lord Chesterfield;—Jounson. “His 
manner was exquisitely elegant, and he had more 
knowledge than I expected.”. Bosweun. “Did you 
find, sir, his conversation to be of a superior style?” 
Jounson. “Sir, in the conversation which I had 
with him I had the best right to superiority, for it 
was upon philology and literature.” Lord Eliot, who 
had travelled at the same time with Mr. Stanhope, 
Lord Chesterfield’s natural son, justly observed, that 
it was strange that a man who showed he had so 
much affection for his son as Lord Chesterfield did, 
by writing so many long and anxious letters to him, 
almost all of them when he was secretary of state, 
which certainly was a proof of great goodness of dis- 
position, should endeavour to make his son a rascal. 
His lordship told us that Foote had intended to bring 
on the stage a father who had thus tutored his son, 
and to show the son an honest man to every one else, 
but practising his father’s maxims upon him, and 
cheating him. Jonnson. “I am much pleased with 
this design; but I think there was no oéeasion to 
make the son honest at all, No; he should be a 
consummate rogue: the contrast between honesty and 
knavery would be the stronger. It should be con- 
trived so that the father should be the only sufferer 
by the Wits villany, and thus there would be ; poetical 


[Johnson said that he had once seen Mr. Stanhope, 
* Lord Chesterfield’s son, at Dodsley’s shop, and was 
so much struck with his awkward manner and ap- 
pearance, that he could not help asking Mr. Dodsley 
who he was.] 
He put Lord Eliot in mind of Dr. Walter Harte’. 
# [See ante, vel. ip 375 EM] 
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because both the money, and the pictures, and the 
curiosities would remain in the country; whereas if 
they were sold into another kingdom, the nation would 
indeed get some money, but would lose the pictures 
and curiosities, which it would be desirable we should 
have for improvement in taste and natural history. 
‘The only question was, as the nation was much in 
want of money, whether it would not be better to 
take a large price from a foreign state? 

He entered upon a curious discussion of the differ- 
ence between intuition and sagacity; one being im- 
mediate in its effect, the other requiring a circuitous 
process; one, he observed, was the eye ‘ob thesminds 
the other the nose of the mind'. 

A young gentleman® present took up the argument 
against him, and maintained that no man ever thinks 
of the nose of the mind, not adverting that though 
that figurative sense seems strange to us, as very un- 
usual, it is truly not more forced than Hanlet's “ In 
my mind's eye, Horatio.” He persisted much too 
long, and appeared to Johnson as putting himself 
forward as his antagonist with too much presumption: 
upon which he called to him ina loud tone, “ What 
is it you are contending for, if you be contending ?” 
—And afterwards imagining that the gentleman re- 
torted upon him with a kind of smart drollery, he 
said, “ Mr. *****, it does not become you to talk so 
tome. Besides, ridicule is not your talent ; you have 
there neither intuition nor sagacity.”—The gentle~ 
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insisted that T should)stay another day, that Johnson 
and I might dine with lim, that we three might talk 
of his Italian tour, and, as Sir Joshua expressed 
himself, “have it all out." I hastened to Johnson, 
and was'told by him that he was rather better to-day. 
Bosweu. “Lam very anxious about you, sir, and 
particularly that you should go to Italy for the 
winter, which I believe is your own wish.” Joun- 
son. “It is; six.” Boswenn. “You have no ob- 
jection, I presume, but the money it would require.” 
Jonnsox. “Why, no, sir’? Upon which I gave 
him a particular account of what had been done, and ~ 
read to him the Lord Chaucellor's letter. He listened 
with much attention; then warmly said, “This is 
taking prodigious pains about a man.” “O} sir” 
said I, with most sincere affection, “your friends 
would do every thing for you.” He paused,—grew 
more and more agitated,—till tears started into his 
eyes, and he exclaimed with fervent emotion, “Gop 
bless you all!” Ivwas so affected that I also shed 
tears. After a short silence, he renewed and ex- 
tended his grateful benediction, “ Gon bloss you all, 
for Jesus Curist’s sake.” We both remained for 
some time unable to speak. He rose suddenly and- 
quitted the room, quite melted in tenderness. He 
staid but a short time, till he had recovered his firm- 
ness; soon after he returned I left him, having first 

him to dine at Sir Joshua Reynolds's next 
day, I never was again under that roof which I had 
so long reverenced. 

On Wednesday, June 30, the friendly confidential 
other company being present. Had I known that 
this was the last time that I should enjoy in this 
world the conversation of a friend whom I so much 
respected, and from whom I derived so much instruc- 
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Sir Joshus and I endeavoured to flatter his imagina- 
tion with agreeable prospects of happiness in Italy. 
“ Nay,”’ said he, “I must not expect much of that; 
when a man goes to Italy merely to feel how he 
breathes the air, he can enjoy very little.” 

Our conversation turned upon living in the country, 
which Johnson, whose melancholy mind required the 
dissipation of quick successive variety, had habituated 
himself to consider as a kind of mental imprisonment. 
“Yet, sir,” said J, “there are many people who are 
content to live in the country.” Jonnson. “Sir, it 
is in the intellectual world as in the physical world: 
we are told by natural philosophers that a body is 
at rest in the place that is fit for it; they who 
are content to live in the country are jit for the 
country.” 

Talking of various enjoyments, I argued that a ~ 
Tefinement of taste was a disadvantage, as they who 
have attained to it must be seldomer pleased than 
those who have no nice discrimination, and are there- 
fore satisfied with every thing that comes in their 
way. Jonnson, “ Nay, sir, that is a paltry notion. 
Endeavour to be as perfect as you can in every 

» 


T accompanied him in Sir Joshua Reynolds's coach 
to the entry of Bolt-court. He asked me whether I 
would not go with him to his house; I declined it, 
from an apprehension that my spirits would sink. 
We bade adieu to each other affectionately in the 
carriage. When he had got down upon the foot- 
pavement, he called out, “ Fare you well!” and, with- 
out looking back, sprang away with a kind of pa- 
thetick briskness, if I may use that expression, which 
seemed to indicate a struggle to conceal uncasiness, 
and impressed me with a foreboding of our long, long 
separation. 

T remained one day more in town, to have the 


are 
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Tatts jurious to me: I therefore breathe out one sigh more of tender- 


pare, 


ess, peraps useless, but at least sincere, ) 
“I wish that God may grant you every blessing, that you 
may be happy in this world for its short continuance, atid eter= 
nally happy i 9 better state; and whatever I can contribute to 
your happiness I am very ready to repay, for that kindness 
which soothed twenty years of a life radically wretched 
“Do not think slightly of the advice which I naw | , 
to offer. Prevail upon M. Piozzi to settle in England: = 
may live here with mare dignity than in Italy, and with move 
security: your rank will be higher and your fortune more under” 
your own eye. I desire not to detail all my reasons, but every 
argument of prudence and interest is for England, and only 
some phantoms of imagination seduce you to Italy. 
“Lamafraid, however, that my counsel is vain; yet Thave 
cased my heart by giving it. “te 


suade her, attended on her journey; and when they came to 
the irremeable stream that separated the two kingdoms, walked 
by her side into the water, inthe middle of which he seized * 
her bridle, and with earnestness proportioned to her danger and 
his own affection pressed her to return. ‘The queen went for- 
ward. If the parallel reaches thus far, may it go no further. 
The tears stand in my eyes. 

“Lam geing into Derbyshire, and hope to be followed by” 
your good wishes, for T am, with great affection, your, &. 

“Sam. ae ie 

* Any letters that come for me hither will be.eent me.) 

If she would publish the whole iinsmaaar 
ence that passed between Dr. Johnson and her on 
the subject, we should have a full view of his real 
sentiments. As it is, our judgment must be biassed 
by. that characteristick specimen which Sir John 
Hawkins has given us [in the foliowing passage ']. 

[About the middle of 1784, he was, to appear-— 


J * ance, so well, that both himself sind his friends hoped 
‘recovered, 


that he had some years to live. He had 
from the paralytic stroke of the last year to such 
ue 


[Here Mr. Boswell had inserted fow lines of the shih the editor 
thee opee eee es. 
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Hawk. respect of the sentiments, he avowed it, in a declara- 


p59. 


tion to me, that not a sentence of it was his, but yet 
that it was an adumbration of one that he wrote 
upon the occasion. It may therefore be suspected, 
that some one who had heard him repeat the contents 
of the letter had given it to the public in the form 
in which it appeared. 

What answer was returned to his friendly monition 
I know not, but it seems that it was succeeded by a 
letter’ of greater length, written, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, too late to do any good, in which he expressed 
an opinion, that the person to whom it was addressed 
had forfeited her fame. The answer to this I have 
seen: it is written from Bath, and contains an in- 
dignant vindication as well of her conduct as her 


fame, an inhibition of Johnson from following her — 


to Bath, and a farewell, concluding—* Till you have 


changed your opinion of [Piozzi] let us converse no 
more.” : 

From the style of the letter, a conclusion was to 
be drawn that baffled all the powers of reasoning and 
persuasion: 


“One she summ’d up all in, 
‘The thing was done, and past recalling *;"" 


which being the case, he contented himself with 
reflecting on what he had done to prevent that which 
he thought one of the greatest evils that could befal 
the progeny of his friend, the alienation of the affee- 
tions of their mother. He looked upon the desertion 


of children by their parents, and the withdrawing — 


4 [Teappears as if Sir J, Hi ‘who had not had the ad seeing 
preteen rebll Wy is Py a peste ben 
‘these letvers. It seers clear the first of the series must have bem, not 
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heard him say a severe thing to any one; and-many 
others can attest the same. When he did saya 
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«Tyo instances of inaccuracy,” adds he, “ are pecu- 
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Pon, “It is said, * dhat natural “his man- 
regularity of his notions, burst through them all 
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in the company, though he might have related the 
story to Mrs. Thrale. A friend, from whom I had 
the story, was present; and it was mot at the house 
ofa nobleman. On the observation being made by 
the master of the house on 2 gentleman’s contradict- 
ing Johnson, that he had talked for the honour, &c. 
the gentleman muttered in a low voice, ‘I see no 
honour in it;’ and Dr. Johnson said nothing: so-all 
the rest (though diew trowxée) is mere garnish'.” 
I have had occasion several times, in the course 
of this work, to point out the incorrectness of Mrs. 
Thrale as to particulars which consisted with my 
terms enough, expressed her disapprobation of that 
anxious desire of authenticity which prompts a per- 
son who is to record conversations to write them 
down at the moment, Unquestionably, if they are 
to be recorded at all, the sooner it is done the better. 
This lady herself says, ** Zo recollect, however, and 
to repeat the sayings of Dr. Johnson, is almost all 
that can be done by the writers of his life; as his — 
life, at least since my acquaintance with him, con — 
sisted in little else than talking, when he was not 
employed in some serions piece of work.” She boasts 
of her having kept a common-place book; and we 
find she noted, at one time or other, in a very lively 
manner, specimens, of the conversation of Dr. John- 
son, aud of those who talked with him: but had she 
done it recently, they probably would have been less 
erroneous, and we should have been relieved from 
those disagreeable doubts of their authenticity sith 
which we must now pursue them. | 
She says of him, “He was the most charitable 
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it was interry, or ceased, and coul¢ in 
pel ax ipted | ohare 
With thee conversing, I forget all. time." 


wherever an instance of harshness and severity, is 
told, I beg leave to doubt its perfect authenticity ; for 
though there been ion for-ity 
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money upon false pretences. I desire you to repre- 
sent to his lordship, what, as soon as it is 

he will perceive, to be reasonable,—that,, f I grow 
much worse, I shall be afraid to leave my physicians, 
to suffer the inconveniences of travel, and 

solitude of a foreign country ;—that, if I grow much 
better, of which indeed there is now little appear- 
ance, I shall not wish to leave my friends and my: 
domestick comforts, for I do not travel for pleasure 
or curiosity ; yet if I should reeover, curiosity would 


some help from a softer climate, Do for me. what 
you can.” He wrote to me July 26: “ I wish your 
affairs could have permitted a longer and continued 
exertion of your zeal and kindness. They that have 
your kindness may want your ardour. Ha ee 
time I am very feeble and very dejected.” 

f By is letter: from’ Str Joshua’ Reyholde .wassin! 
formed, that the lord chancellor had called on him, 
and acquainted him that ¢he ‘application liad ‘not been! 
suecessful; but that his lordship, after speaking 
highly in praise of Johnson, as a man who was an’ 
honour to his country, desired Sir Joshuta'to let him 
know, that on granting a mortgage of his pension 4; 
he should draw on his lotdshp’ to the artiouint GF Fe 
or six hundred pounds, and that his lordship, ex- 
plained the meaning of the mortgage to. be, 
wished the business to be conducted in such) a man- 
ner, that Dr. dbliguse, “oh deies eoeligediaee 
least possible obligation. Sir Joshua 

he had by the same post communicated all. 

Dr. Johnson, + 
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[An incorrect copy of the above letter: though of 
@ private nature, found its way into the publi¢ papers 
in this manner. It was given to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, unsealed, to be delivered to Lord Thurlow. 
Sir Joshua, looking upon it ax a handsome 
of gratitude, and as it related to a transaction in 
which he had concerned himself, took a copy of it, 
and showed it to a few of his friends. 





at home: the use she made of this favour was, the 
copying and sending it to one of the newspapers, 
whence it was taker and inserted in others, as also 
in the Gentleman's and many other magazines. 
Johnson, upon being told that it was in print, ex- 
claimed in my hearing—*T am betrayed ;” but soon 
after forgot, as he was ever ready to do all real oF 
supposed injuries, the error that made the publica- 
tion possible,} ~ 

Upon this weripechd lia’ ait rn 
suming to make any remarks, or to offer any con- 
jectures *, 

(This affair soon became » topic of convernetinny 
and it was stated that the cause of the failure was 
the refusal of the king himself; but from the 
lowing letter it appears that the matter was 1 
mentioned to is majeay: that, ae te peed il 
lordship proposed the beforementioned 
so-focn- hime rezalog’ the Siac Oh Gptchog 
king’s subsequent approbation when he should have 
pow nearer edna 8 














‘Yet how long is it that I huve lived almost in y 
hood without the least notice ?—T do not, cons 
neglect as particularly shown to me; I hear two of 
valuable friends make the same complaint. But 
thus overlooked? You are not oppressed 8, You an 
sibel diateatll Wy haeis Ite pout are ae, seowee Bia. 
eure; —And allow yourself to be told, that no diséase Ts more 






to be dreaded or avoided. Rather to do to do 
good, is the lowest state of a degraded mind. — 
bis pend 1! , ye (Bc Toty en a 


wand 


, 
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That voluntary debility which modern language is content to 
term Tenses a Bt a nat ones ose i 
reniler in time the strongest faculties lifeless, and turn the a 
to the smoke of virtue—I do not expect or desire to see you, 
beenute Tam much pleased to find that your mother stays 60 
Jong with you, and T should think you neither elegant nor gr 
fal, if you did not study her gratification. You will pay my 
ne a 
going northward for n while, to try what help the ex 
give me; but if you will write, the letter will come after’ 


Next day he set out on a jaunt to Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire, flattering himself that he might be 
in some degree relieved. “ badly slet tints ee 

During his absence from London he kept up a 
correspondence with several of his friends, from whi 
I shall select what appears to me proper for publica- 
tion, without attending nicely to chronological order. 


“DR. JOHNSON TO DR, BROCKLESBY. 






“Ashbourn, 20th July. 

“The kind attention which you have so vin eat 
health and happiness makes it ns much a debt of gratitude as « 
call of interest to give you an account of what befalls me, when 
accident remayes! me from your isimediate care. ‘The journey 
of the first day was performed with very little sense of fatigue ; 
the second day brought me to Lichfield without much 
but Iam afraid that I could not have borne such violent agita- 
tion for many days together. Tell Dr. Heberden, that in the 
coach I read ‘ Ciceronianus,’ which I concluded as I entered 
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demy.—If I were, however, of a humour to see, or to show, the 
state-of my body, on the dark side, Tmight say, 
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forty miles out of his way, and staid about a day and a half; 
perhaps I make the time shorter than it was. Such conversa- 
tion I shall not have again till I come back to the regions of 
literature; and there Windham is inter stellae' Luna minores.” 
—(He then mentions the effects of certain medicines, as taken; 
and adds) “ Nature is recovering its original powers, and the 
funetions returning to their proper state. God continue his 
mercies, and grant me to use them rightly.” 
“0th September. 
“Do you know the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire? And 
have you ever seen Chatsworth? I was at Chatsworth on 
Monday : [had seen it before, but never when its owners were 
at home: I was very kindly received, and honestly pressed to 
stay; but I told them that a sick man is not « fit inmate of a 
great house. But I hope to go again some time.” 


“11th Seprember, 
“T think nothing grows worse, but all rather better, except 
sleep, and that of late has been at its old pranks. Last evening. 
T felt what I had not known for a long time, an inclination to 
walk for amusement; I took a short walk, and came back again 
neither breathless nor fatigued. This has been a gloomy, frigid, 
ungenial summer ; but of late it seems to mend: I hear the 
heat sometimes mentioned, but I do not feel it; 


“Penterea minimus gelido jam in corpore sanguis 
Febre cadet oli. 


phat earls tied saying aed a ao 
a winter at home, and to hear and tell at the Club what is 





16th September, 

“T have now let you alone for a long time, having indeed 
little to say, You charge me somewhat unjustly with Inxary. 
At Chatsworth, you should remember that I have eaten but 
once; and the doctor, with whom I live, follows a milk diet. 
I grow no fatter, though my stomach, if it be not disturbed by 
physick, never fails me. Tnow grow weary of solitude, and 
think of removing next week to Lichficld, a place of more 


| Ttis remarkable thats good a Latin scholar a» Johmson should me lee 
sinatonvete be ins by mba to hove we sd pen 
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© “25th October. 
“You write to me with a zeal that animates and « tenderness 
that melts me, I am not afraid either of a journey to London, 
or a residence in it. T came down with little fatigue, and am 
now not weaker. In the smoky atmosphere I was delivered 
from the deopsy, which I consider ax the original and radical 
disease. The town is my clement: there are my friends, there 
are my books, to which I have not yet bid farewell, and there 
are my amusements Sir Joshua told me long ago, that my 
vocation was to publick life ; and I hope still to keep my station, 
till God shall bid me Go in peace.” 
“TO MR, HOOLE. 
™ Ashbourne, Jd) August. 
“Since I was here, I have two little letters from you, and. 
have not had the gratitude to write, But every man is most 
free with his best friends, because he does not suppose that they 
can suspect him of intentional incivility. One reason for my 
omission is, that being in a place to which you are wholly a 
stranger, I have no topicks of correspondence. If you had any 
knowledge af Ashbourne, T could tell you of two Ashbourne 
men, who, being last week condemned at Derby to be hanged 
for robbery, went and hanged themselves in their cell, But 
this, however it may supply us with talk, is nothing to you. 
Your kindness, I know, would make you glad to hear some 
good of me, but have not much good to tell: if I grow not 
worse, it is all that I can say. 1 hope Mrs, Hoole receives more 
help from her migrution. Make her my compliments, and 
write again to, dear sir, your affectionate servant.” , 
8 19th Auguss, 
“T thank you for your affectionate letter. I hope we shall 
both be the better for each other's friendship, and I we 
shall not very quickly be parted. ‘Tell Mr. Nichols that I shall 
be glad of his correspondence when his business allows him a 
little remission; though to wish him lev business, that I may 
have more pleasure, would be too selfish. "To pay for seats at 
© Hiis love of London continually apy In’ ® letter trom him to Mies. 
ae ni peas Tai, Theis one 
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which are applicable on other occasions] “ Nothing deserves 
more compassion than wrong conduct with good meaning ; 
than loss or obloquy suffered by one who, as he is conscious 
only of good intentions, wonders why he loses that kindness 
which he wishes to preserve; and not knowing his own fiault— 
if, as may sometimes happen, nobody ad ena es 
offend by bis endeavours to please. "ram daighaed ey finding 
that our opinions are the same. You will dome a real kind~ 
ness by continuing to write. A post-day has now been long a 
day of recreation,” 

“Tat Novernber, 


“Our correspondence paused for want of topicks. I had 
said what I had to say on the matter proposed to my considera- 
tion, and nothing remained but to tell you that I waked or 
slept, that T was more or less sick. I drew my thoughts in 
upon myself, and supposed yours employed upon your book. 
‘That your book has been Goliyed T aca inl ee ge Be 
gained an opportunity of being more exact. Of the caution 
necessary in adjusting narratives there is no end. Some tell 
what they do not know, that they may not seem ignorant, and 
others from mere indifference about truth. All truth is not, 
indeed, of equal importance; but, if little violations are allowed, 
every violation will in time be thought little; and a writer 
should keep himself vigilantly un his guard against the first 
temptations to negligence or supineness. I had ceased to write, 
because respecting you I had no more to say, and respecting 
myself could say little good. I cannot boast of advancement, 
and in case of convalescence it may be said, with few exceptions, 
Non progredi est regredi. 1 hope I may be excepted, My 
great difficulty was with my sweet Fanny ', who, by her 
artifice of inserting her letter in yours, had given me a 
of frugality which I was not at liberty to neglect; and 1 know 
not who were in town under whose cover I could send my 
letter. I rejoice to hear that you are so well, and have a delight 
particularly sympathetick in the recovery of Mrs. Burney.” 

“TO MR. LANGTON. 
“20th August. 

“The kindness of your last letter, and my omission to an- 
ewer it, begins to give you, even in my opinion, a right to re- 
criminate, and to charge me with forgetfulness for the absent. 
IT will therefore delay no longer to give an account of myself, 
and wish I could relate what would please cither myself or my 


The cslebrated Miss Fanny Burncy:—Boswx:tote 
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we parted you were no longer in my mind. But what can a 
sick man say, but that he is sick? His thoughts are neces- 
sarily concentred in himvelf’: he neither receives nor can give 
delight; his inquiries are. after alleviations of pain, and his 
efforts are to catch some momentary comfort. Though Ian 
now in the neighbourhood of the Peak, you must expect no 
account of its wonders, of its hills, its waters, its caverns, or its 
mines; but I will tell you, dear sir, what | hope you will not 
hear with less satisfaction, that, for about a week past, my 
asthma has been less afftictive.” 


* Lichfield, 2d October: 
“TL believe you had been long enough acquainted with the 
phenomena of sickness not to be surprised that a sick man 
wishes to be where he is not, and where it appears to every 
body but himself that he might easily be, without having the 
resolution to remove. I thought Ashbourn a solitary place, 
but did not come hither till last Monday. I have here more 
company, but my health has for this last week not advanced ; 
and in the languor of disease how little can be done! -Whither 
or when I shall make my next remove, I cannot tell; but E 
entreat you, dear sir, to let me know from time to time where 
you may be found, for your residence is = very/powerfil at- 
tractive to, sir, your most humble servant." 


“TO MR. PERKINS. 


“ Lichfield, 4th October, 17%4. 
“Dean siz,—I cannot but flatter myself that your kindness 
for me will make you glad to know where I am, and in what 


“eT havo been struggling very hard with my diseases. My 
breath has been very much obstructed, and the water has at- 
tempted to encroach upon me again. I passed the first part of 
the summer at Oxford, afterwards I went to Lichfield, thence 
to Ashbourn in Derbyshire, and a week ago T returned to 
Lichfield, 

« My breath is now much easier, and the water is ina great 
measure run away, so that I hope to see you again before 
winter. 

“ Please make my compliments to Mrs. Perkins, and to Mr. 
and Mrs. Barclay. I am, deny sir, your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Jounson.” 
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the continuance of my life. The dropsy has made two attacks, 
and has given way to medicine; the asthma is very oppressive, 
but that has likewise once remitted) I am very weak and 
very sleepless; but it is time to conclude the tale of misery. 
T hope, dear sir, that you grow better, for you have likewise 
your share of human evil, and that your lady and the young 
charmers are well. Tam, dear sir, &c. “Sam. Jonson.” 


«TO MR. GEORGE NICOL*. 
“ Ashbourn, 19th August, 1784. 

* Duan o1n,—Since we parted, I haye been much oppressed 
by wy asthma, but it has lately been less laborious. When I 
sit Iam almost at ease; and Ican walk, though yet very little, 
with less difficulty for this week past than before. I hope I 
shall again enjoy my friends, and that you and I shall have « 
little more literary conversation. Where I now am, every 
thing is very liberally provided for me but conversation. My 
friend is sick himself, and the reciprocation of complaints and 
grouns affords not much of cither pleasure or instruction, 
What we haye not at home this town does not supply ; and I 
shall be glad ofa little imported intelligence, and hope that 
you will bestow, now and then, a little time on the relief and 
entertainment of, sir, yours, &c. “Sam. Jounson.” 


“TO MR. CRUIKSHANK. 

*“* Ashboum, 4th September, 1784. 
“Daan stn,—Do not suppone that I forget you; I hope I 
shall never be accused of forgetting my benefictors. I had, 
till lately, nothing to write but complaints upon complaints of 
miseries upon miseries ; but within thir furtight | have re- 
ceived great relief. Have your lectures any vacation? Ifyou 
are released from the necessity of daily study, you may find 
time for a letter to me.—[In this letter he states the particulars 
of his case,J—In return for this account of my health, let me 
have a good account of yours, and of your prosperity in all 

your undertakings. T am, dear sir, yours, &. 
«Sam. Jounson,”" 


“TO MR. THOMAS DAVIES. 
14th August. 
“The tenderness with which you always treat me makes me 
culpable in my own eyes for having omitted to write in so long 
«separation, I had, indeed, nothing to say that you could wish 


* Bookseller to his majesty—Boswret.. 
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2d September, 
“Tam glad that a little favour from the court has intercepted 
your furious purposes'. I could not in any case have approved 
sch pb idee af rene, recone 


than honour for you, Nou: oie 
injury, and pains him unjustly who did not intend it, But all 
this is now superfluous —I still continue, by God’s mercy, to 
mend. My breath is easier, my nights are quieter, and my legs 
are less in bulk and stronger in use. I have, however, yet a 
great deal to overcome before I can yct attain even an old man’s 
health,—Write, do write to me now and then. We are now old 

and perhaps few people have lived so much and 
so long together with lesx cause of complaint on either side. 
The retrospection of this is very pleasant, and I hope we shall 
never think on each other with less kindness.” 


oth 

2 doe ice cr wees yt amar Hier uunea MERE 
owent on the sixth t Chatsworth, and did not come buck till the 
post was gone. Many words, hope, are not necessary between 
you and me to convince you what gratitude is excited in my 
heart by the chancellor's liberality and your kind offices, Idid 
not indeed expect that what was asked by the chancellor would 
have been refused®; but since it has, we will not tell that any 
thing has been asked.—I haye enclosed a letter to the chancel- 
lor, which, when you have read it, you will be pleased to seal 
with a head or other general seal, and convey it to him. Had I 
sent it directly to. him, I should have seemed to overlook the 


2 little 
asthma is much less troublesome, and seems to remit something 
day after day. 1 do not despair of supporting an English 
winter.-~At Chatsworth, I met young Mr, Burke, who led me 
very commodiously into conversation with the duke and duchess, 
We had a very good morning. The dinner was publick.” 


+ [This no doubt refers to the squabbles in the A and an intention of 
a 0, buh sad agua eee ‘be exeputed in Peby 
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then, have told you some hints worth your notice ; and 

we may talk a life over. I hope we shall be much together: 
you must now be to me what you were before, and what dear 
Mr. Allen was besides He was taken unexpectedly away, but 
I think he was a very good man.—I have made little progress in 
recovery. Tam very weak and very sleepless; but I live on 
and hope.” 

This various mass of correspondence, which I have 
thus brought together", is valuable, both as an ad- 
dition to the store which the publick already has of 
Johnson's writings, and as exhibiting a genuine and 
noble specimen of vigour and vivacity of mind, which 
neither age nor sickness could impair or diminish *. 

It may be observed, that his writing in every way, 
whether for the publick, or privately to his friends, 
was by fits and starts; for we see frequently that 
many letters are written on the same day. When 
he had once overcome his aversion to begin, he was, 


While in the country, notwithstanding the ac- 
cumulation of illness which he endured, his mind 
did not lose its powers. He translated an ode of 
Horace *, which is printed in his works, and composed 
several prayers. I shall insert one of them, which is 
$0 wise and energetick, so philosophical and so pious, 


+ [This in the Rai for 
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“TO MR, WEELY, NO. 5. IN PYESTREET; WESTMINSTER. 
ug y reaetigneariis 
«“ Sin,—As necessity obliges you to call xo 
shoold at Teast have’ told the amallest wun dhat"will 
pest baton you cannot suppose that Ihave much 
to spare. Two guineas is as much as you ought to be behind 
with your creditor.—If you wait on Mr, Strahan, in New-street, 
Fetter-lane, or, in his absence, on Mr. Andrew Strahan, show 
this, by which they are entreated to advance you two guineas, 
and to keep this as a voucher. Tam, sir, your humble servant, 
“Saat, Jonxsow.” 


Indeed it is very: rleceseary-to keep i in mind ‘that 
Sir John Hawkins has unaccountably viewed John- 
son's character and conduct in almost every particular 
with an unhappy prejudice *. 

I shall add one instance only to those which I have 
thought it incumbent on me to point out. Talking 
of Mr. Garrick’s having signified his willingness to 
let Johnson have the loan of any of his books to 
assist him in his edition of Shakspeare, Sir John 
says (p. 444), “Mr. Garrick knew not what risk he 
ran by this offer. Johnson had so strange a forget 
fulness of obligations of this sort, that few who lent 
him books ever saw them again.” This surely con- 
veys.a most unfavourable insinuation, and has been 
so understood *. Sir John mentions the single case 
of a curious edition of Politian, which he tells us ap- 
peared to belong to Pembroke College, re aa 
bably had been considered by Johnson as his 
for upwards of fifty years, Would it not be fairer 
to consider this as an inadvertence, and draw no 
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all the tenderness of filial affection, an instance of 


market. Pride was the source of that refusal, and 
and I hope the penance was expiatory*.” 
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‘Ms. haps sufficient; but my breath soon failed, and my body grew 
weak, 


“At Oxford (in June) I was much distressed by shortness of 
breath, so much that I never attempted to scale the Library: the 
water gained upon me, but by the use of squills was in a great 
measure driven away. 

sin Jods 1 rent to Jachidd. an) pecieel the journey 
with very little fatigue in the common vehicle, but Dh 
help from my native air, FT then removed to Ashbourne, in 

where for some time T was very heavily 
by the asthma ; and the dropsy had advanced so fir, that I 
could not without great difficulty button me at my knees. 


(Here are omitted some minute medical details.) 


“No hydropical humour has been lately visible. The re- 
laxation of my breath has not continued as it was at first, but 
neither do I breathe with the same angwetie and distress as 
before the remission, ‘The summary of my state is this: 

“Tum deprived, by weakness and the asthma, of the power 
of walking beyond a very short space. 

“I draw my breath with difficulty upon the least effort, but 
not with suffocation or pain. 

“The dropsy still threatens, but gives way to medicine. 

“The summer has passed without giving me any strength, 

«My appetite is, I think, less keen than it was, but not so 
abated as that ite dectine can be observed by any bat myself. 

“ Be pleased to think on me sometimes. I am, sir, your most 
obliged ancl most humble servant, “Sam, Jounson.] 


Eo. [From Lichfield he also wrote several letters to 
Sir J. Hawkins, in a tone which announced serious 
danger. The concluding paragraph of the last of 
them was as follows: 

“7th November, 1784. 

“Tam relapsing into the dropsy very fast, and shall make 

such haste to town that it will be useless to write to me; but 

when I come, let me have the benefit of your advice, and the 
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From Lichfield he came to Birmingham, where 
he passed a few days with his worthy old school- 
fellow, Mr. Hector, who thus writes to me: “He 
was very solicitous with me to recollect some of our 
most early transactions, and transmit them to him, 
for L perceived nothing gave him greater pleasure 
than calling to mind those days of our innocence, 
1 complied with his request, and he only received 
them a few days before his death. I have transcribed 
for your inspection exactly the minutes I wrote to 
him.” This paper having been found in his reposi- 
tories after his death, Sir John Hawkins has inserted 
it entire, and I have made occasional use of it and 
other communications from Mr. Hector’ in the course 
of this work. I have both visited and corresponded 
with him since Dr. Johnson's death, and by my in- 
quiries concerning a great variety of particulars have 
obtained additional information. I followed the same 
mode with the Reverend Dr. Taylor, in whose pre- 
sence I wrote down a good deal of what he could tell ; 
and he, at my request, signed his name, to give it 
authenticity. It is very rare to find any person who 
is able to give a distinct account of the life even of 
one whom he has known intimately, without qués- 
tions being put to them. My friend Dr. Kippis has 
told me, that on this account it is a practice with 
him to draw out a biographical catechism. 

Johnson then proceeded to Oxford, where he was 
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“ Preors 
« —— Against the incursion of evil thoughts. 
“ —— Repentance and pardon—Laud. 
« —— In disease. 
“ —— On the loss of friends—by death ; by his own fault 
or friend's. 
“« —— On the unexpected notice of the death of others. 
* Prayer generally reeommendatory ; 
understand their i 

“ Under dread of | ; 

“ Prayer commonly considered as a stated and temporary 
duty—performed and forgotten—without any effect on 
the following day. 

* Prayor—a vow.—Teylor. 

“ ScEPTICISM CAUSED BY 

“1, Indifference about opinions. 

+ 2. Supposition that things disputed are disputable. 

“ & Demand of unsuitable evidence, 

“4, False judgment of evidence. 

“5, Complaint of the obscurity of Scripture, 

«6. Contenipt of fathers and of authority. 

7. Absurd method of learning objections first. 

© §, Study not for truth, but vanity. 

“9. Sensuality and a vicious life. 

10. False honour, false shame. 
11. Omission of prayer and religious exercises—Oct, 31, 
1784" 

The first part of these notes seems to be a classi- 
fication of prayers; the two latter, hints for the dis- 
course on prayer which he intended to prefix.] 

It has since appeared that various prayers had 
been composed by him at different periods, which, 
intermingled with pious resolutions and some short 
notes of his life, were entitled by him “ Prayers and 
Meditations,” and have, in pursuance of his earnest 
requisition, in the hopes of doing good, been pub- 
lished, with a judicious well-written preface, by the 
Reverend Mr. Strahan, to whom he delivered them. 
This admirable collections to which Thave frequently, 
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myself, 1 staid at Oxford till Tuesday, and then came in the 
common vehicle easily to London. I amas 1 was, and having 
seen Dr, Brocklesby, am to ply the squills; but, whatever be 
their efficacy, this world must soon pass away, Let us think 
seriously on our duty. I send my kindest respects to dear Mrs. 
‘Careless: let me haye the prayers of both. We have all lived 
Jong, and must soon part. God have mercy on us, for the sake 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. Tam, &e. 
“Sam. Jonxson.” 


His correspondefiée with me, after: his letter’ on 
the subject of my settling in London, shall now, so 
far as is proper, be produced in one series, 

July 26 he wrote to me from Ashbourne, 


“On the 14th I came to Lichfield, and found every body 
glad enough toace me, On the 20th I came hither, and found 
a house half-built, of very uncomfortable appearance; but my 
own room has not been altered. That a man worn with diseases, 
in his seventy-second or third year, should condemn part of his 
remaining life to pass among rains and rubbish, and that no 
inconsiderable part, appears to me very strange. I know that 
your kindness makes you impatient to know the state of my 
eal tapi I enot boket finch te preveinen Tcame 
through the journey without much inconvenience, but when I 
attempt self-inotion I find my legs weak, and my breath very 
short : lay I have been much disordered, I have no com- 
pany ; the doctor "is busy in his fields, and goes to bed at nine, 
and his whole system is so different from mine, that we seem 
formed for different elements ; 1 have, therefore, all my amuse- 
ment to seek within myself,” 


Having written to him in bad spirits a letter filled 
with dejtction and fretfulness *, and at the same time 
Pecos anxious sei ee concerning him, 
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His last letter to me then came, and affected me very 
tenderly: 
“TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
Lichfield, 5th Noveruber, 1784. 
“Dean stm, ~I have this summer sometimes amended, and 
sometimes relapsed, but, upon the whole, have lost ground very 
much. My legs are extremely weak, and my breath very short, 
and the water is now increasing upon me. Tn this uncomfort- 
able state your letters aied to relieve; what is the reason that 
1 have them no longer? Are you sick, or are you sullen? 
Whatever be the reason, if it be less than necessity, drive it 
away; and of the short life that we have, make the best use 
for yourself and for your friends, ******. Iam sometimes 
afraid that your omission to write has some real cause, and shall 
be glad to know that you are not sick, and that nothing ill has 
befallen dear Mrs. Boswell, or any of your family. I am, air, 
your, &e. “Bam, Jounson,” 


Yet it was not a little painful to me to find, that 
in a paragraph of this letter, which I have omitted, 
he still persevered in arraigning me as before, which 
was strange in him who had so much experience of 
what I suffered. I, however, wrote to him two as 
kind letters as I could; the last of which came too 
late to be read by him, for his illness increased more 
rapidly upon him than I had apprehended; but I 
had the consolation of being informed that he spoke 
of me on his death-bed with affection, and I look for- 
ward with humble hope of renewing our friendship 
in a better world. 

I now relieve the readers of this work from any 
farther personal notice of its authour; who, if he 
should be thought to have obtruded himself too much 
upon their attention, requests them to consider the 
peculiar plan of his biographical undertaking. 


Soon after” 's return to the metropolis, 
ote ig gos oes 
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lations, with some other poems by him in Latin, he 
gave to his friend Mr. Langton, who, having added 
a few notes, sold them to the booksellers for a small 
sum to be given to some of Johnson’s relations, which 
was accordingly done; and they are printed in the 
collection of his works. 

A very erroneous notion has circulated as to John- 
son's deficiency in the knowledge of the Greek Jan- 
guage, partly owing to the modesty’ with which, 
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was undoubtedly one of the first Latin scholars in 
modern times, let us not deny to his fame some ad- 
ditional splendour from Greek", 

[Even Mrs. Piozzi used to think Dr. Johnson more 
free than prudent in’ professing so loudly his little 
skill in the Greek language: for though he’ con- 
sidered it as a proof of a narrow mind to be too care= 
ful of literary reputation*, yet no man could bemore 
enraged than he, if an enemy, taking advantage of 
this confession, twitted him with his ignorance: 
When the King of Denmark was in England’, one 
of his noblemen was brought by Mr. Colman to see 
Dr. Johnson at Mr. Thrale’s country-house; and 
having heard, he said, that he was not famous for 
Greck literature, attacked him on the weak side; 
politely adding, that he chose that conversation on 
purpose to favour himself. Dr. Johnson, however, 
displayed so copious a knowledge of authors, books, 
and every branch of learning in that language, that 
the gentleman appeared astonished. When he was 
gone, Johnson said, “ Now for all this triumph T may 
thank Thrale’s Xenophon here, as, I think, excepting 
that one, I have not looked in a Greek book these ten 
years; but see what haste my dear friends were all in,” 
continued he, “to tell this poor innocent foreigner 
that I knew nothing of Greek! Oh no! he knows 
nothing of Greek!" with a loud burst of laughing*.) 

Johnson's affection for his departed relations 
seemed to grow warmer as he approached nearer to 
the time when he might hope to see them again. It 

* [le this place Ms. Boswell had introdused extracts from eotens writers 
Serene nae eee 
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which the most exalted powers afford no exemption 
to man. Death had always been to him an object 
of terrour; so that, though by no means happy, he 
still clung to life with an eagerness at which many 
have wondered. At any time when he was ill, he 
was yery much pleased to be told that he looked 
better. An ingenious member of the Humelian 
Club' informs me, that upon one occasion, when he 
said to him that he saw health returning to his 
cheek, Johnson seized him by the hand and ex- 
claimed, “Sir, you are one of the kindest friends I 
ever had.” 

His own statement of his views of ifaturity will 
appear truly rational; and may, perhaps, opens 
the unthinking with seriousness. 

You know,” says he* to Mrs, Thrale, bytes 
thought confidence with respect to futurity any part 
of the character of a brave, a wise, or a good man. 
Bravery has no place where it ean avail nothing; 
wisdom impresses strongly the consciousness of those 
faults, of which it is, perhaps, itself an aggravation; 
and goodness, always wishing to be better, and im- 
puting every deficience to criminal negligence, and 
every fault to voluntary corruption, never dares to 
suppose the condition of forgiveness fulfilled, nor 
what is wanting in the crime supplied. by penitence. 

“This is the state of the best; but what must be 
the condition of him whose heart will not suffer him 
to rank himself among the best, or among the good? 
Such must be his dread of the approaching trial, as 
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P upon me with tenderness and mercy ‘that Imay not have 
at hy aang ee hm IRR 
PE served to alld wickedness to wickedness.” 

v.68. © Lord, let me not sink into total depravity; look down 
upon me, and rescue me at last from the captivity of sin.” 
P04 “Almighty and most merciful Father, who bath continued my 
life from year to year, grant that by longer life I may become 
Jess desirous of sinful pleasures, and more careful of eternal 


P.120, «Let not my years be multiplied to increase my guilt; but 
as my age advances, let me become more pure in my thoughts, 
more regular in my desires, and more obedient to thy laws.” 

P.180. « Forgive, O merciful Lord, whatever I have done contrary 
to thy laws, Give me such a sense of my wickedness as may 
produce true contrition and effectual repentance: so that when 
T shall be called into another state, I may be received among the 
inners to whom sorrow and reformation have obtained pardon, 
for Jesus Christ's sake, Amen.” 


Such was the distress of mind, such the penitence 
of Johnson, in his hours of privacy, and. in his devout 
approaches to his Maker. His sixcerity, aie 
must appear to every candid mind 

It is of essential Zona tke ae ‘that 
there was in this exeellent man’s conduct no false 
principle of commutation, no deliberate’ indulgence 
in sin, in consideration of a counterbalance. of duty, 
His offending and his repenting were distinct and 
separate’: and when we consider his alinost \n- 
exampled attention to trath, his inflexible integrity, 
his constant piety, who will dare to “ cast a stone at 
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which they may perfectly rely, as I have been at the 
utmost pains to obtain an accurate account of his 


Isst illness, from the best authority. 

Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr.) and 
Dr. Butter, physicians, generously nfed him, 
without accepting any fees, as did Mr. Cruikshank, 


surgeon 5 and all that could be done from professional 
skill and ability was tried, to prolong a life so truly 
valuable. He himself, indeed, having, on account of 
his very bad constitution, been perpetually applying 
himself to medical inquiries, united his own efforts 
with those of the gentlemen who attended him; and 
imagining that the dropsical collection of water which 
oppressed him might be drawn off by making incisions 
in his body, he, with his usual resolute defiance of 
pain, eut deep, when he thought that his surgeon’ had 
done it too tenderly’. 


‘ U sate 


About eight or ten days before his death, when 
Dr. Brocklesby paid him his morning visit, he seemed 
very low and desponding, and said, “I have been 
as a dying man all night.” He then emphatically 
broke out in the words of Shakspeare, 

“ Canst thou not minister to 2 mind dincaned; 
the ‘a rooted 
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he looked upon as particularly under his protection, 
and whom he had all along treated truly as an humble 
friend. Having asked Dr. Brocklesby what would 
be a proper annuity to a favourite servant, and being 
answered that it must depend on the circumstances 
of the master; and that in the case of a nobleman fifty 
pounds a year was considered as an adequate reward 
for many years’ faithful service;—‘ Then,” said 
Johnson, “ shall L be nobilissimus, for I mean to 
leave’ Frank seventy poitnds a year) anil T'daalte you 
to tell him xo.” It is strange, however, to’ think, 
that Johnson was not free from that general weak- 
ness of being averse to execute a will, so'that he 
delayed it from time to times and had it/ not’ been 
for Sir John Hawkins’s repeatedly urging it, I think 
it is probable that ea Nadie comet 
‘been fulfilled) 114 il tap lagen 

[After the declaration he had made of his inten- 
tion to’ provide for his servant Frank,” says Sir J. 
Hawkins, “ and before his going into the country, T 
had frequently pressed him to make a will, and had 
‘gone so far as to make a draft of one, with blanks 
for the names of the executors and residuary legatee, 
and directing in what manner it was to be executed 
and attested; but he was exceedingly averse to this 
business; and, while he was in Derbyshire, I re- 
peated my solicitations, for this purpose, by letters. 
When Dr. Johnson arrived in town, he had done 
nothing in it, and, to what I formerly said, I now 
added, that he had never mentioned the disposal 
of the residue of his estate, which, after the purchase 
of an annuity for Frank, would be something con- 
wiaeeebes and that he would do wellite Vege 
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Heri shall direct. ‘To this he assented; but such a pa- 


him, the following words:—* I humbly, commit, to 
the infinite and eternal goodness.of Almighty, God 
my soul polluted with many sins; but, as I hope, 
purified by repentance, and redeemed, as I trust, by 
the death of Jesus Christ ';’ and, returning it to me, 
said, ‘ This I commit to your custody”) 

directions to proceed, 






In the way thither he 
‘and’ told stories. At eight I set him 
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masses of them, with little regard, as I apprehend, 
to discrimination. Not that I suppose we have thus 
been deprived of any compositions which he had ever 
intended for the publick eye; but from what escaped 
the flames I judge that many curious circumstances, 
rélating both to himself and other literary characters, 
have perished, ' 
Two very valuable articles, I am sure, we’ 

lost, which were two quarto volumes’, containing a 
full, fair, und most particular account of his own 
life, from his earliest recollection. 1 owned to him, 
that having accidentally seen them, I had read a 
great deal in them; and apologising for the liberty 
I had taken, asked him if I could help it. He pla- 
cidly answered, “ Why, sir, I do not think you could 
have helped it.” I said that I had, for once in my 
life, felt half an inclination to cominit theft. Ithad 
come into my mind to carry off those two volumes, 
and never see him more. Upon my inquiring how 
this would have affected him, “ Sir,” said he, I be- 
lieve I should have gone mad*.”" eed aot 

+ {Ter can be ile Joubs ht thot two qnaro values at of dhe ting 
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sialon reapers eed 
Mr. John Nichols: 

“Ho setid, that the Parliamentary Debates ‘were 

the only part of his writings which then gave him 

any compunction: but that at the time he wrote 
Se sh tery in Sealant 
the world, though they were frequently written from 
very slender materials, and often from none at all,— 
the mere coinage of his own imagination, He never 
wrote any part of his works with equal velocity. 
Tico! ect tt te Meagan in am hour was no 
uncommon effort, which was faster than most per 
sons could have transcribed that quantity. 

“ Of his friend Cave he always spoke with great 
affection.‘ Yet,’ said he, ‘Cave (who never looked 
out of his window but with a view to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine) was a penurious paymaster; he 
would contract for lines by the hundred, and expect 
the long hundred; but he was a good man, and 
always delighted to have his friends at his table.” 

“When talking of a regular edition of his own 
works, he said, that he had power (from the book- 
sellers) to print such an edition, if ‘his health ad- 
mitted it; but had no power to assign over any edi- 
tion, unless he could add notes, and so alter them as 
to make them new works; which his state of health 
forbade him to think of. *I may possibly live, said 
he, ‘or rather breathe, three days, or perhaps three 
weeks; but find myself daily and gradually weaker.” 

“He said at another time, three or four days only 
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asdeficient in probity as he is in learning.’ 1 called 
him am * Jadex-Scholar:’ but he was not willing to 
allow bine a claim even to that merit. He said, ‘ that 


of different communions, that although he was a 
steady church of England man, there was, never- 
theless, much agreeable intercourse between him and 
them. Let me particularly name the late Mr. La 
Trobe’, and Mr. Hutton, of the Moravian profession. 
His intimacy with the English Benedictines at Paris 
has been mentioned; and as an additional proof of 
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may renderup my soul to God uneclonded*” In this 
resolution he persevered, and, at the same time, used 
only the weakest kinds of sustenance. Being pressed 
by Mr. Windham to take somewhat more generous 
nourishment, lest too low a diet should have the very 
effect which he dreaded, by debilitating bis mind, 
he said, “ 1 will take any thing but inebriating sus- 
tenance.” 

Mr. Windham having placed a pillow conveniently 
to support him, he thanked him for his kindness, and 
said, * That will do,—all that a pillow can do.” 

[The following extract’ from a private journal 
kept by Mr. Windham will be read with interest. 

: “Temllate pot’, ae 

“ After waiting some short time in the adjoining 
room, I was admitted to Dr. Johnson in his bed- 
chamber, where, after placing me next him in the 
chair (he sitting in his usual place, on the east side 
of the room, and I on his right hand), he put into 
my hands two small volumes (an edition of the New 
‘Testament, as he afterwards told me), saying, * Ex- 
tremum hoc munus morientis habeto.’ 

“ He then proceeded to observe that I was entering 
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Yet“ [had nodifficulty in speaking to him thus of my 
apprehensions. I could not help, on the other hand, 
entertaining hopes, but with these I did not like to 
trouble him, lest he should conceive that I thought 
it necessary to flatter him: he answered hastily, that 
he was sure I would not; and proceeded to make a 


“I then stated, that among other neglects was the 
omission of introducing of all topics the most, import- 
ant, the consequence of which particularly filled my 
mind at that moment, and in which I had often been 
desirous to know his opinions; the subjects I meant 
were, I said, natural and revealed religion. The wish 
thus generally stated was in part gratified on the in- 
stant. For revealed religion, he said, there was such 
historical evidence, as upon any subject not religious 
would haye left nodoubt. Had the facts recorded in 


Of proofs to be derived from history, piper 
cogent, he seemed to think, was the opinion so well 
authenticated, and so long entertained, of a deliyerer 
that was to appear about that time. Among the 
typical representations, the sacrifice of the Paschal 
Lamb, in which no bone was to be broken, had early 
struck his mind. For the immediate 


from a people best furnished with the means of judg- 
be ing, and least disposed to judge favourably—such 
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va the wishes of his physician, he had taken even a small 


quantity of wine. I readily assented to any ob- 
jections he might have to nourishment of that kind, 
and observing that milk was the only nourishment 
I intended, flattered myself that I had suceeeded in 
my endeavours, when he recurred to his general re- 
fusal, and ‘ begged that there might be an end of it’ 
I then said, that I hoped he would forgive my earnest- 
ness, or something to that effect, when he replied 


through . 
cluding with a wish ‘that we might [share] in some 
humble portion of that happiness which God might 
finally vouchsafe to repentant sinners.’ These were 
the last words I ever heard him speak. I hurried out 
of the room with tears in my eyes, and more affected 
than I had been on any former occasion. 

“ December 13th.—In the morning meant to have 
met Mr. Craikshanks in Bolt Court, but while I was 
deliberating about going, was sent for by Mr. Burke. 
Went to Bolt Court about half-past three, found that 
Dr. Johnson had been almost constantly asleep since 
nine in the morning, and heard from Mr. Desmoulins 
what passed in the night. He had compelled Frank 
to give him a lancet, and had besides concealed in the 
bed a pair of scissors, and, with one or the other of 
them, ee es 
them in the leg. On Mr. Desmoulins 
difficulty in giving him the lancet, he said, ‘ Dor 
if you have any seruple; but I will compel Frank: 
and on Mr. Desmoulins attempting afterwards to 
prevent Frank from giving it to him, and at last to 
restrain his hand, he grew very outrageous, so as to 
call Frank scoundrel, and to threaten Mr. Desmou- 
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Brocklesby limiting the time to a few weeks, he said, 
‘that he then would trouble himself no more with 
medicine or medical advice:’ and to this resolution 
he pretty much adhered. 

“In a conversation about what was practicable in 
medicine or surgery, he quoted, to the surprise of his 
physicians, the opinion of Marchetti for an operation 
of extracting (I think) part of the kidney. He re- 
commended, for an account of China, Sir John Man- 
deville’s Travels. Halliday’s Notes on Juvenal he 
thought so highly of as to have employed himself for 
some time in translating them into Latin. 

“ He insisted on the doctrine of an expiatory sa- 
erifice as the condition without which there was no 
Christianity’; and urged in support the belief enter- 
tained in all ages, and by all nations, barbarous as 
well as polite. He recommended to Dr. Broeklesby, 
also, Clarke's Sermons, and repeated to him the pass- 
age which he had spoken of to me. . 

“While airing one day with Dr. Brocklesby, in 
passing and returning by St. Pancras church, he fell 
into prayer, and mentioned, upon Dr, Brocklesby’s 
inquiring, why the Catholics chose that for their 
burying-place, that some Catholics, in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, had been burnt there’, Upon Dr. Brock- 
lesby’s asking him whether he did not feel the ' 
of the sun, he quoted from Juvenal, — wh 
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“9th. Mr. Langton, who had spent the evening 
with him, reported, that his hopes were increased, 
and that he was much cheered upon being reminded. 
of the general tendency of his writings, and of his 


“30th. I saw him in the evening, and found 
him cheerful. Was informed that he had, for his 
dinner, eaten heartily of a French duck pie and a 


pheasant. 

“Dec. 1. He was busied in destroying papers. 
Gave to Mr. Langton and another person‘, to fair 
copy; some translations of the Greek epigrams, which 
he had made in the preceding nights, and transcribed 
the next moming, and they began to work on them. 

“3d. Finding his legs continue to swell, he sig~ 
nified to his physicians a strong desire to have them 
searified, but they, unwilling to put him to pain, 
and fearing a mortification, declined advising it, He 
afterwards consulted his surgeon, and he performed 
the operation on one leg. 

“ath. I visited him: the scarification made yester- 
day in his leg appeared to have had little effect, 
He said to me, that he was easier in his mind, and 
as fit to die at that instant as he could be a year 
hence. He requested me to receive the sacrament 
with him on Sunday, the next day. Complained of 
great weakness, and of phantoms that haunted his 
imagination. i 

* Sth, Being Sunday, I communicated with him 
and Mr. Langton, and other of his friends, as many 
as nearly filled the room. Mr, Strahan, who was 
constant in his attendance on him throughout his 
illness, performed the office, Previous to reading 
the exhortation, Johnson knelt, and, with a degree 
of fervour that I had never been witness to before, 


+ [Young Mr. Desmoutings Ex.) 
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pathetick request: ‘Thus this pattern of meekness 
and primitive innocence changed this for a better 
life:—'tis now too late to wish that mine may be 
like his; for I am in the eighty-fifth year of my age, 
and God knows it hath not; but, 1 most humbly 
beseech Almighty God, that my death may; and I 
do as earnestly beg, that if any reader shall receive 
any satisfaction from this yery plain, and, as true 
relation, he will be so charitable as to say, Amen.’ 
“While he was dressing and preparing for this 
solemnity, an accident happened which went very 
near to disarrange his mind. He had mislaid, and 
was very anxious to find a paper that contained 
private instructions to his executors; and 
Mr, Strahan, Mr. Langton, Mr. Hoole, Frank, and I 
believe some others that were about him, went into 
his bed-chamber to seek it. In our search, I laid 
my hands on a parchment-coyered book, into which 
T imagined it might have been slipped. Upon open- 
ing the book, I found it to be meditations and reflec- 
tions, in Johnson's own hand-writing; and having 
been told a day or two before by Frank, that a per- 
son' formerly intimately connected with his master, 
a joint proprietor of a newspaper, well known among 
the booksellers, and of whom Mrs. Williams once 
told me she had often cautioned him to beware; T 
say, having been told that this person had lately 
been very importunate to get access to him, indeed 
to such a degree as that, when he was told that the 
doctor was not to be seen, he would push his way 
up stairs; and having stronger reasons than I need 
here mention to suspect that this man might find 
and make an ill use of the book, I put it, and a less 
of the same kind, into my pocket; at the same time 


1 [Ms George Stevens. See ante, p. S1G—Eo.] 


bn me, in the year\1775, [ missed a 
public nature, and of great importance ; 
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the best judge of the effect of such “an operation. 
Johnson, upon this, suid, * How many men in a year 
die through the timidity of those whom they consult 
for health! Ligent length of ite aniiyus Sesaieay 
ane pain, which I care not for.’ 

“8th. I visited him with Mc.Lecgsaialiliaoana 
him dictating to Mr. Straban another will*, the former 
being, as he had said at the time of making it,a 
temporary " : 
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Hoek. to bury him. I answered, doubtless, in Westminster 


p50: 


abbey: ‘1f} said he, ‘my executors think it proper 
to mark the spot of my interment by a stone, let it 
be so placed as to protect my body from injury.’ I 
assured him it should be done, Before my departure, 
he desired Mr. Langton to put into my bands money 
to the amount of upwards of 100/. with a direction to 
keep it till called for. 

“10th, This day at noon I saw him again. He 
said to me, that the male nurse to whose care I had 
committed him was unfit for the office, * He is, said 
he, ‘an idiot, as awkward as a turnspit just put into 
the wheel, and as sleepy as a dormouse.” Mr. Cruik- 
shank came into the room, and looking on his scarified 
leg, saw no sign of a mortification. 

“11th, At néon, I found him dozing, and would 
not disturb him. 

“12th. Saw him again; found him very weak, 
and, as he said, unable to pray. 

“18th. At noon I called at the house, but went 
not into his room, being told that he was dozing. T 
was further informed by the servants, that his appetite 
was totally gone, and that he could take no sustenance. 
At eight in the evening of the same day, word was 
brought me by Mr. Sastres, to whom, in his last mo- 
ments, he uttered these words, ‘Jam moriturus,” that 
at a quarter past seven, he had, without a groan, or 
the least sign of pain or uneasiness, yielded his last 
breath. 

“ At eleven, the same evening, Mr. Langton came 
to me, and, in an agony of mind, gave me to un- 
derstand, that our friend had wounded himself in 
several parts of the body. I was shocked at the news ; 
Leary being told that he had not touched any 

| part, was easily able to account for an action, 
would else have given us the deepest concern. 
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‘this transaction, L interrogated him very strictly con- 
Gemninig! it, and!reeeived from him answers to the 

following effect: 
at, at eight in the morning of the preceding 
mn going into the bedchamber, his master, 
bed, ordered him to open a cabinet, and 
a drawer in it; that he did so, and that out 
took a case of lancets, and choosing 
n, would have conveyed it into the bed, 
and a young man that sat up with 
they seized his hand, and entreated him 
rash action: he said he would not; but 
hand under the bed-clothes, they saw 
_ Upon this they turned down the 
‘saw a great effusion of blood, which 
|; that soon after, he got at a pair of 
lay in a drawer by him, and plunged 
p in the calf of each leg; that immediately 
for Mr. Cruikshank and the apothecary, 
or one of them, dressed the wounds; that 
‘that dozing which carried him off; 
it was conjectured he lost eight or ten ounces 
d; and that this effusion brought on the 
gh his pulse continued firm till three 
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but to discharge the water that le conceived to be 
in hitt, I have not the least doubt. A dropsy was 
his disease ; he looked upon himself as a bloated car- 
cass; and, to attain the power of easy respiration, 
would have undergone any degree of temporary pain. 
He dreaded neither punctures nor incisions, and, in- 
deed, detied the trochar and the lancet ; he had often 
reproached his physicians and surgeon with cowardice: 
and when Mr, Cruikshank scarified his leg, he cried 
out, ‘ Deeper, deeper; I will abide the consequence? 
you are afraid of your reputation, but that is nothing 
to me.’ To those about him he said, * You all pre- 
tend to love me, but you do not love me #6 well as I 
myself do.” < 

“ T have been thus minute in recording the par~ 
ticulars of his last moments, because I wished to 
attract attention to the conduct of this great man, 
under the most trying circumstances human natute 
is subject to. Many persons have appeared possessed 
of more serenity of mind in this awful scene; some 
have remained nnmoved at the dissolution of the 
vital union ; and it may be deemed a discouragement 
from the severe practice of religion, that Dr. John- 
son, whose whole life was a preparation for his death, 
and a conflict with natural infirmity, was disturbed 
with terror at the prospect of the grave’, Let not 


hope, may buoy up the mind to the last; but, how- 
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death may appear, it is not 
As Johnson lived the life 
was that of a Christian; he 











nished me with the following particulars: 
from the time that he was certain 
ed to be perfectly resigned, 





‘nd, Francis, to the salvation of your 
tn object of genta iportane? he 
him passages in the scripture, and 
e ‘pleasure in talking upon religious 


onday, the 13th of December, the day on 
died, 2 Miss Morris‘, daughter to a par- 
friend of his, called, and said to Francis, that 
ed to be permitted to see the doctor, that 
earnestly request him to give her his 
. Francis went into the room, followed by 
ug lady, and delivered the message. The 
himself in the bed, and said, ‘God 


hey 


Ep 


MS, 
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bless you, my dear!) These were the last words he 
spoke. His difficulty of breathing increased till 
about seven o'clock in the evening, when Mr. Barber 
and Mrs, Desmoulins, who were sitting in the room, 
observing that the noise he made in breathing had 
ceased, went to the bed, and found he was dead.” 


[The following letter, written with an agitated 
hand, from the very chamber of death, by the amiable 
Mr. Langton, and obviously interrupted’ by his feel- 
ings, will not unaptly close the story of so long a 
friendship. The letter is not addressed, but Mr. 
Langton’s family believe it was intended for Mr. 
Boswell. tab 


My pran s1,—After many conflicting hopes and fears re- 
specting the event of this heavy return of illness which has 
assailed our honoured friend, Dr. Johnson, since his arrival 
from Lichfield, about four days ago the appearances more 
and more awful, und this afternoon at eight when 1 
arrived at his house to see how he should be going on, I was 
acquainted at the door, that about three quarters of an hour 
before, he had breathed his last, I am now writing in the 
room where his venerable remains exhibit a spectacle, the in- 
teresting solemnity of which, difficult as it would be in any 
sort to find terms to express, so to you, my dear sir, whose 
Er Sree na kw eels ld aaa 
the most superfluous to attempt to ; ine 

The Reverend Mr. Strahan, wt joes taieaiast 
his friend, and had been always one of his great 
favourites, had, during his last illness, the satis- 
faction of contributing to soothe and comfort him. 
That gentleman’s house at Islington, of which he 
is vicar, afforded Johnson, occasionally and easily, 
an agreeable change of place and fresh air; and he 
attended also upon him in town in the discharge of 
the sacred offices of his profession. 

Mr. Strahan has given me the saree 











setriatmanettinebefie his death, all his fears were 







‘absorbed by the prevalence of his faith, 

t in the merits and propitiation of Jesus 

woes 

often to me about the necessity of faith 

in the sacrifice of Jesus, as necessary beyond all good 

"Steele Cia 
pressed me to study Dr, Clarke and to read 
us. Lasked him why he pressed Dr. Clarke, 
ian’. “Because,” said he, « he is fullest on the 


Tpaiicje tar Wie Acke Cia nlg ety 

it was communicated to Mr. Malone, 

in a letter by the Honourable John Byng, to whom 
Tam much obliged for granting me permission to 


a es 


ince I saw you, I have had a long conversa- 
', who gat up with Dr. Johnson, from nine 

evening, till ten o’clock on Monday 

a Fean gather from him, it should seem, that Dr. 

1 was perfectly consposed, steady in hope, and resigned 
‘At the interval of each hour, they assisted him to sit 

Bert siiscant Coal cae ea ad 
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though, sometimes, his voice failed him, his sense never did, 
= ‘The only sustenance he received was cyder 
and water. He said his mind was prepared, and the time to 
his dissolution seemed Jong. At six in the morning, he in- 
quired the hour, and, on being informed, said, that all went 
on regularly, and he felt he had but « few hours to live. 

«At ten o'clock in the morning, he parted from Cawston, 
saying, ‘You should not detain Mr. Windham’s servant:—I 
thank you; bear my remembrance to your master.’ Cawston 
says, that no man could appear more collected, more devout, 
or less terrified at the thoughts of the approaching minute. 

“This account, which is so much more agreeable than, and 
somewhat different from, yours, has given us the satisfhetion of 
thinking that that great man died as he lived, full of resigna- 
tion, strengthened in fhith, and joyful in hopet.” 

After making one will, which, as Sir John Hawkins 
informs us, extended no further than the promised 
annuity", Johnson’s final disposition of his property 
was established by a will and codicil, of which copies 
are subjoined. : 

“In the name of God. Amen, 1, Samuel Johnson, being 
in full possession of my faculties, but fearing this night may 
put an end to my life, do ordain this my last will and testament. 
T bequeath to God « soul polluted by many sins, but ae 
purified by Jesus Christ. I leaye seven hundred 
rl to nd of ot Eng te he 
pounds in the hands of Mr, Barclay and Mr, Perkins, 


perty Tleave, I say, to Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, 
and Dr. William Scott, of Doctor's Commons, in trust, for the 


£ [Tho quantity of evidence now brought together as the atateof Dns John 
on"s mind with in and his. in 
pee er 


ane ne 
papers by Mr. Shaw aac 
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my stock in the three per cent. consolidated annuities, to be 
applied and disposed of by and at the discretion of my exe~ 
cutors, in the education or settlement in the world of them my 
said legatees. Also 1 give and bequeath to Sir John Hawkins, 
one of my executors, the Annales Ecclesiastici of Baronius, and 
Holinshead’s and Stowe’s Chronicles, and also an octavo Common 
Prayer-Book, To Bennet Langton, Esq. 1 give and bequeath 
my Polyglot Bible ‘To SirJoshua Reynolds, my grest French 
Dictionary, by Martiniere, and my own copy of my folio En- 
glish Dictionary, of the last revision. To Dr. William Scott, 
one of my executors, the Dictionnaire de Commerce, and 
Lectius’s edition of the Greek Poets’. To Mr. Windham, Povtar 
Grwci Heroici per Henricum Stephanum. To the Rev. Mr. 
Strahan, vicar of Islington, in Middlesex, Mill's Greek Testa- 
ment, Beza’s Greek Testament, by Stephens, all my Latin 
Bibles, and my Greek Bible, by Wechelius. To Dr. Heberden, 
Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Butter, and Mr. Cruikshank, the surgeon 
who. attended me, Mr. Holder, my apothecary, Gerard Hamilton, 
Esq. Mrs. Gardiner, of Snow-hill, Mrs Frances Reynolds, Mr. 
Hoole, and the Reverend Mr, Hoole, his son, each a book at 
their election, to keep as a token of remembrance. _ I also give 
and bequeath to Mr. John Desmoulins, two hundred pounds 
consolidated three per cent. annuities ; and to Mr. Sastres, the 
Italian master, the sum of five pounds, to be laid out in books 
of piety for his own use, And whereas the said Bennet Lang- 
ton hath agreed, in consideration of the sum of seven hundred 
and fifty pounds, mentioned in my will to be in his hands, to 
grant and secure an annuity of seventy pounds paysble during 
the life of me and my servant, Francis Barber, and the life of 
the survivor ct opie Bhs Seen Sealine eae 
mind and will is, that in case of my decease before the said 
agreement shall be perfected, the said sum of seven hundred 
and fifty pounds, and the bend for securing the said sum, shall, 
go to the said Francis Barber ; and I hereby giveand bequeath 
to him the same, in lieu of the bequest in his fhvour, contained 
in my said will, And I hereby empower my executors to de~ 
duct and retain all expenses that shall or may be incurred in 
the execution of my said will, or of this codicil thereto, out of 
such estate and effects as I shall die passesaed of, All the rest, 
residue, and remainder of my estate and effects I give and be- 
queath to my said executors, in trust for the said Francis Barber, 


* [Porta Gree] Veteres carminis historici Seriptores qui extantomnes, Gr. Let. 
cari et recetnione Jac: beet. ot 1000—ED] 
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‘than’ ordinary contamination; but 

i “by its” genuine meaning, as 
Rambler,” No. 42". 7 

the will of Dr. Sanderson, bishop 


the representatives of Mr. Innys, 
Paul's Churchyard, proceeded from 
are: He told Sir John Hawkins 


gata Wha demendat” The 

y proved to be considerably more 

d supposed pposed it to be. Sir John Hawkins 
bequest to Francis Barber at a sum little 
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short of fifteen hundred pounds, including an annuity 
of seventy pounds to be paid to him by Mr. Langton, 
in consideration of seven hundred and fifty pounds, 
which Johnson had lent to that gentleman. Sir John 
seems not a little angry at this bequest, and mutters 
“a caveat against ostentatious bounty and favour to 
negroes.” But surely, when a man has money en- 
tirely of his own acquisition, especially when he has 
no near relations, he may, without blame, dispose of 
it as he pleases, and with great propriety to a faithful 
servant. Mr, Barber, by the recommendation of his 
master, retired to Lichfield, where he might pass the 
rest of his days in comfort’, It has been 

that Johnson has omitted many of his e friends, 
when leaving books to several as tokens of his last 
remembrance. The names of Dr. Adams, Dr, Jor, 
Dr, Burney, Mr. Hector, Mr. Murphy, the of 
this work, and others who were intimate with him, are 
not to be found in his will. This may be 

for by considering, that as he was very near his dis- 
solution at the time, he probably mentioned such as 
happened to occur to him; and that he may have 
recollected, that he had formerly shown others such 
proofs of his regard, that it was not n tocrowd 
his will with their names, Mrs. eat 
much displeased that nothing was left to her; but 
besides what I have now stated, she should have con- 
sidered that she had left uothing to Johnson by her 


will, which was made during his lifetime, as appeared 
at her decease. His enumerating several persons in 
one group, and leaving them “each a book at their 

* Francis Barber, Dr. Johnson's ‘led {n the infirmary at 
fog ae 

in which it is tat ea nytt ya ae 

Sorte etnee miner 
ote ii thathe wae somewhat elder, Ser entero Oe Boe) 





o 0 s handsome in its appearance, 
Mr. Christie for two hundred and forty- 


‘unites? In ‘ The Rosicrucian 
omata, by John Heydon, Gent.,’ pre- 
sh are some verses addressed to the 

nbr. Waters, A.M.Coll. Ex. Oxon. 
verses were written to Hobbes by 
his ‘Treatise on Human Nature, and 





1 his fathers. Accordingly, upon Mon- Haxs. 
r 20, his remains, [enclosed in a leaden * “* 


th transept, near the foot of Shak- 
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Speare’s monument, and close to the coffin of his 
friend Garrick;] and. over his grave was placed) a 
large blue flag-stone, with this inscription: 


ed 


; witha 


Charles” 
His school-fellow, Dr. Taylor, r 
‘ful office of reading the burial i adie ech 


boone Trattldiny (dat coneet Givi iain 
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‘superiour to all (studied compositions 
made a chasm, which not only nothing can fill up, 
Saeeiatdeigecdiat arte? cre 


writer in this nation ever had 

n of literary honours after bis 
‘upon that event was preached in 
reli, Oxford, before the University, 


~ When one of his little 
invidiously snarling at his fame, 
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at Sir Joshua Reynolds's table, the Reverend, Dr. 
Parr exclaimed, with his usual bold animation, “Ay, 
now that the old lion is dead, every ass thinks he 
may kick at him.” ‘ {2hgy erable wet h 

A monument for him, in Westminster Abbey, was 
resolved upon soon after his death, and was supported 
by a most respectable contribution; but the Dean aud 
Chapter of St. Paul's having come to a resolution, of 
admitting monuments there, upon @ liberal and mag- 


give myself were I to omit the, 
verses on the authourof fuz ENGLIsH DicrioNaRy, 


be praise which is highly, estimable, I shoukd)not for- 
following sepulchral 
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‘ste Qu a scroll im his hand are the following words : 
(RRAKAPESTIONONANTARIOIEIAROIBH 6) || 
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ee aid of Dr Jolmson’s Malone. 


esl AL 
eee has, I Bae: 


a the course of this work, set 
ed it with a perusal may 


; well acquainted’ with him. nna wed 
; pelerrecielshas I should collect into 











my biographical undertaking*, 
: dkamy be to do that which many 
i do better for themselves: 








the east of an ancient statue; yet his ap- 
ancé wat rendered strange and somewhat uncouth, 
cramps, by the scars of that distemper 
once imagined the royal touch could cure, 
and by a slovenly mode of dress, He had the use only 
of one eye; yet so much does mind govern, and even 
supply the deficiency of organs, that his visual per- 
ceptions, as fat as they extended, were uncommonly 
Sickest eon ‘So morbid was his temperament, 
never knew the natural joy of a free and vigor- 

P his limbs: when he walked, it was like the 

of one in fetters; when he rode, he 
wid or direction of his horse, but was 
dloon.” That with his constitution 
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iy with ene rere De 
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and habits of life he should have lived seventy-five 
years, is a proof that an inherent tivida vin is a power- 
ful preservative of the human frame. 

Man is, in general, made up of contradictory qua- 
lities ; and these will ever show themselves in strange 
succession, where a consistency in appearance at least, 
if not reality, has not been attained by long habits.of 
philosophical espe In proportion to the native 


and, therefore, we are not to wonder that Johnson ex- 
hibited an eminent example of this remark, which I 
have made upon human nature, At different times 
he seemed a different man in some respects; not, 
however, in any great or essential article, upon which 
he had fully employed his mind, and settled certain 
principles of duty, but only in his manners, and in the 
display of argument and fancy in his talk. | He was 
prone to superstition, but not to credulity. Though 
his imagination might incline him to a belief of the 
marvellous and the mysterious, his vigorous reason 
examined the evidence with jealousy. He was a sincere 
prerer Sen ry Fad cba es of England and 


é6''to’ Peligton and. poltiides His being 

with the danger of extreme ttt te a toa 
he was of a very independent spirit, occasioned his 
appearing somewhat unfayourable to the prevalence 
of that noble freedom of sentiment which is the best 
possession of man. Nor can it be denied that he 
had many prejudices; which, however, frequently 
suggested many of his pointed sayings, that rather 
show a playfulness of fancy than any settled ma- 


pues 
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lignity. He was steady and inflexible in maintaining 
the obligations of religion 


impetuous and irritable in his: facia but ofa: most 
humane and benevolent heart'; which showed itself 
not only in a most liberal charity, as far as his cir- 
cumstances would allow, but in a thousand instances 
of active benevolence. He wasafilicted with a bodily 
disease, which made him often restless and fretful, 
and with 4 constitutional melancholy, the clouds of 
whieh darkened the brightness of his fancy, and gave 
a gloomy cast ‘to his whole course of thinking: we, 
therefore, ought not to. wonder at; his sallies of im- 
patience! and passion at any time, especially when 
provoked by obtrusive ignorance or presuming petu- 
ance, and allowance must: be made for his uttering 
Ahssty and satirical sallies even against his best friends. 
And; surely, when it is considered, that, “amidst 
sickness and sorrow,” he exerted his faculties in so 
‘many works for the benefit of mankind, and partien- 
2 achieved the great and admirable Dic- 
tionary of our language, we must be astonished at 
») The solemn text, “of him to whom 

sp taranalai will be required,” seems to have 
beer present to his mind, in a rigorous sense, 
have made him dissatisfied with his labours 
z (goodness, however comparatively great; 
‘the unavoidable consciousness of his supe- 


ee ea ‘that respect, a cause of disquiet. He 
it Pott” action of says pa [iste wi Otic, there fs 
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suffered so much from this; ‘and’ from the gloom 
whieh perpetually haunted him, and “made solitude 
frightful, that it may besaid-of him; If in this' life 
only be had hope, he was of all men most miserable” 
He loved praise when it was brought 'to‘him; but 
was’ too proud. to seek for it. “He was somewhat 
susceptible of flattery. As he was ‘genéral and wn. 
confined’ in his»studies, he cannot’ be considered as 
master of any one particular science; but he lad 
accumulated avast and various collection of learning: 
and knowledge, which was so arranged in his mind’ 
as to be ever in readiness’ tu be brought forth. But 
his superiority over other learned men consisted chiefly 
in what may bé called the art of thinking, the art of 
using his mind ; a certain continual power of seizing 
the useful substance of all that he knew, and exhibit. 
ing it ina clear and forcible manner; so that know= 
which we often’see to be no better than lumber 
in.men of dull understanding, was in him true, evi- 
dent, and actual wisdom. His moral precepts are 
practical, for they are drawn from an intimate ac= 
quaintance with human nature. His maxims carry’ 
peat for they are founded on the basis of eom- 
mon sense, and a very attentive and minute survey of 
real life: . His mind was so full of ery tl 5 
might have been perpetually a pills iS 
able, that however rich his prose is in this re 
his poetical pieces in general have not much of that 
splendour, but are rather’ distinguished’ by strong 
sentiment and acute observation, conveyed in har 
monious and energetiek verse,. y in hetoiek 
completa, lets. Though gh usually grave, and even awful in: 
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-ever contended in the list of declamation ; 
and, from a spirit of contradiction, and a delight in 


permanent 
cious; by deliberately writing it; and, in all his nu 
merous works, he earnestly inculcated what appeared 
to him to be the truth ; his piety being constant, and 
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writers, beeauss his universally-acknowled ged beauties 
po nara and Dhave 





Wit be that in societies of this sort too much attention ix 
bestowed on subjects barren and speculative, it may 
‘that no-one science is so little connected with the 
h principles whose use may extend con- 
nd ueeeake slaw Wey pic ay dl 
proposition is #0 purely theoretical ax to be ly 
Eeseeereean Ne edkticel yrarpoecs purposes. ‘There is no 
n n duration and the cycloidal arch, 

‘of which daly attended to have f furnished us with 
rulated methods of measuring time: and he who had 
AMEE oF GU ati ash aarriend GF tHE Voge! 
is not aware that he has advanced considerably 
the proportionable density of the air at its 
from the surface of the earth.” 
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rous imitators of Johuson’s style are in- 
‘Their general method is to accumulate 
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hard. words; ‘without considering, that, although: he 
was fond of introducing them occasionally, there is 
not a single sentence in all his writings where they 
are crowded together, as in the first verse of the fol- 
lots oseginae Oday bici Maes eacalals npitich 
spicata iin esrreepaaes 2 

\ Cervisial cootor'y oidwate dame, 

Salers re i eigen 


Prooumbing at thy shring, _ ‘ Ai 
Shall, eutenated by thy charms, . sed 
ae in thy embicnt arms, - atte 
Perenniaily be wine 
This and a thousand other such attempts are 
totally unlike the original, which the writers ima- 
gined they were turning into ridicule. There is not 
similarity enough for burlesque, or even for caricature. 
Mr, Colman, in his “ Prose om several occasions,” 
has “A Letter from Lexiphanes, containing Pro- 
Se: oe Vocabulary of the Vulgar 
Tongue ; intended as a Supplement to a larger Die- 
tionary.” It» is evidently meant ‘as a sportive sally — 


peace go er dg sts hc apes 
ve it foundation, 
Bt Tat wilout carci ery a el wie Ne 
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_ In his “Essays, Moral and Literary,” No. 3; we 
find the following passage: {id ot le 
“Tho polish of external grace may indeed be deferred ‘till 
the approach of manhood. When solidity is obtained by pur 


up into such tumidity as to be truly ludicrous. 
The writer means to tell us, that members of Parlia- 
ment who have run in debt by extravagance will 
sell their votes to avoid an arrest', which he thus 

: f dee vied 


“‘They who build honsés and collect coetly pictures and 
furniture ih che mney oe bees ee ee 
will be very glad of emancipation from the hands of « 
by a sale of their senatorial suffrage.” i 

But I think the most perfect imitation of Johnson. 
is a professed one, entitled “A Criticism on’ ; 


Dis venerable Aima Mater, Oxford. It must, however, be observed, that he 


Hae hale ieiation then Srletoad foe ated of ie ela ae 
bition which eenjoyed for many year at Baliol Calls.” Nether of der, 
however, will do any hart to the noblest university in the world. While 
animadvert on what to me exceptionadle in some of the works of Dr 
‘Koo, 1 cannot refuse Sue praise to ethers of his 3 his 
sermons, and to the spirit with whieh he innag 
the consolatory dectrines peculiar to the: Revelation. he 
‘has done in a mannce equally strenuous and. coneiliating. Neither Tio 
ite difrenee Wo ee i ret eens subject of | Jam 
Our, a Uy 
Ste rr ctr ia 
great it isa 
Tiniralass PE: ours ne eee opsces or bugusth Haver eteeee 
won that he had so able a recordor of his wit and _Bosws: 
“Dr. Kuor, tn hi Moral aod Literary" abstraction, may be excl fr mot 
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by Mr. Young, professor of Greek, at Glasgow, and 
of which let him have the credit, unless a better title 
ean be shown. It has not only the particularities of 
Johnson’s style, but that very species of literary dis- 
enssion and illustration for which he was eminent. 
Having already qnoted so much from others, I shall 
refer the curious to this performance, with an as- 
surance of much entertainment. 

Yet whatever merit there may be in any imitations 
of Johnson’s style, every good judge must see that 
they are obviously different from the original; for 
all of them are either deficient in its force, or over- 
loaded with its peculiarities ; and the powerful senti- 
ment to which it is suited is not to be found. 


mknown, for Mr. Steevens cannot hunt him out. I know little of it, for though 
twas sent me, I never cut the leaves open. I had aletter with it, representing it 
te me as my own work ; in such an sccount to the public there may be humour, 
‘bat to myself it was neither scrious nor comical ; I suspect the writer to be wrong- 
beaded. As to the noise which it makes I never heard it, and am inclined to 
llleve that few attacks either of ridicule or invective make much noise but 

SSetlp of thoes tha they provoke." Letter fo Thrale 6 July, 1783.—E0 


END OF THE LIFE. 
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calamities nor crimes, I hope and believe, do so much and so gene~ 
rally abound, eked ad represent pyr 2 ea 
imagination designed, pencil delineated. am 
sant ts ciloesiiy Gd ca: oes gloomy es rata T heya ekpeear | 
though, as far as I can remember, have bad more sickness (Ido 


pain, and overflowing with comfort. So that in short, to return to 
preeenret orem toting anon anadirasse 
wretchedness which 
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«1 have conversed with some sensible men on this. 


sentiments respecting: 
ape ney dperin implied in the foregaing | 


eqjoyments ;—and to teach us deed fey i Pp 
Ree ata wierinlavenl rn st Geuloeiga tan a 
better life, For this is the application of all: Ler as hear, fy xii. 1 
it onl ony i bape too: For God, &e.-¥s 1 
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‘Bro. messotint for the works of Sir Joshua 
- &W. 
IV. Mra, Piosu!'s picture, now én the possession of Watson Taylor, Bag. 
‘Three-quarter face, to left, holding a book up to his eye. 


Taam eral va, for Murphy's i. oft weeks J. Hal. 1787 
[Dito . 2 ‘Andinet, 

Ditto see UL Fittler 
Ditto, face to the ight | | Heath 

Ditto, 12:0, for Cooke's Poets . =. Granger 1799 
Prefixed to his works, 1823. W.T. Fry. 1816 


V. Duke of Dorset’: pictre at Knole, now Lord Plyniouth'ss 1 copy of 
No. IL} 
[BY BARRY. 
Pull face, finished only as far as the shoulders, and copled into one of the 
large pictures now in the room of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi. ‘The 
original sketch was sold at Barry's tale to Mr. Manson for 30 guineas. 


‘Engraved in line 4to size .  Auker Smith 1808 
‘Ditto, vo. with specimens of Dr. Johnson's 
signatore at different periods of his lif  . | Acdinet 1829] 
BY OPIE. 
‘Three-quarter face, to the left. Rojesral fe 
an onal, prefixed to Dictionary folto J. Heath 1786 
[Do. 40. ‘ f 7 + Davenport] 
Folio Mezzotint . . +  C. Townley® 1792 


BY NORTHCOTE, 
[Threo-quarter face, to right, bolding a book I.J.DeClanssin 1613] 
BY MISS REYNOLDS. 
A miniature. This portrait did not please Dr. J., who atyled it “ John. 
son's grimly ghost."") 
BY MR. ZOFFANI. 


BY O. HUMPHREY. 








A miniature. 
Drawn by Engraver's Date of 
mime. engraving. 
[Head inusmall oval. T. Trotter T. Trotter 1782] 
Profile in oval, to the ef 
thout wig. Do. De. 1784 
Whole length, in the dross worn by him on the joumey to the Hebrides, 
with his stick, folio + Do Do, 1786 


* Brother of Mr. Townley, of the Commons, an ingenious artist, who resided 
lin, and has the honour of being engraver to his Majesty the 
This is one of the finest mezzotintos that ever was executed ; 
and what renders it of extraordinary value, the plate was destroyed after four 
or five impressions only were taken off. One of them is in the possession of 
Sir William Scott.—Boswexu. [It is probable that these four or five were 
merely early impressions taken off from the same plate, the dedication to 
Mr_ Boswell, which distinguishes them, having been erased after they were 
Printed J. Munnar, 2UN.] 
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[Side-face, to right, the countenance haggard, and exhibiting marks of decay. 
‘This was probably the last portra‘t for which Dr. Johnson sat; it was finished 


a shag: time before his death = T. Trotter = T. Trottcr 1786] 
“Do. prefixed to Harding's 
Shakspeare; draving belonged 
oD. Famr |. De. Do. 1792} 
Sideface, wright. . J. Harding Do. 1782 
Medallion, profile to left, 
with wig, prefized to the Dic- 
tionary + F. Bartoloszi Bartoloszi 1785 
Ditto for Sharpe's Sohnsoaiana Do. G. Murray 1820 
Asses bl te pag of Sharpen f ihe eth, in 1 vol 
Thompson 1830 
[A amalloval, profile toright N. oni N.Gardiner 1788 
Bro. profile, to right . —-P.S. Lamboumn P.S. Lambourn 1791] 


Profile, to left, prefixed 10 

Johnsonizna Unknown J. Taylor 1756 

For “ Lavater's Esays on Physiognomy,”’ in which Johnson's countenance 
ja analysed upon the principles of that fanciful writer. 

[A view of Tunbridge Wells, in which Dr. and Mrs. Johnson are introduced; 
the figures very small. See vol. i. p. 68. 

Loggan 1804 

A wholelength, in a cocked hat, rufiis on the hands, holding a stick behind 
hisback . 9. 0. =.) Not known 

There is a whole-length figure in Cambridge's works, dto., drawn and en- 
graved by Benland.] 

BUST BY NOLLEKENS, 

‘Never cut in marble; the first cast from the mould ix now the property of Hon. 
‘Agar Ellis. Without the wig; the flowing hair which hangs down the neck 
copied from a beggar, whom Mr. Smith states to have been called from the 
street to serve as model. 

After a drawing from the above Ab. Wivell W. T. Fry 1815] 


STATUE BY BACON 
In St. Paul's; the first monument ever placed in that building. 
Repeatedly engraved. 

There are also several seals with his head cut on them, particularly a very 
fine one by that eminent artist, Edward Burch, Esq , R.A. ; in the possession 
of the younger Dr. Charles Burney. 

[Copied and engraved by . Richter Richter 1797) 

Let me add, as a proof of the popularity of his character, that there are 
copper pieces struck at Birmingham, with his head impressed on them, which 
pass current as halfpence there, and in the neighbouring parts of the country. 

[In this list are enumerated, it is believed, all the original portraits of 
Dr. Johnson, but only the most remarkable of the engravings taken from 
them, The valuable and interesting collection of Henry Smedley, Esq. 
fn which will be found almost every print of him which has been published, 
contains more than one hundred distinct plates, which have been exccuted at 
different times. 

‘An illustrated copy of Boewell's Life, belonging to Mr. Smith, of the 
British Museum, in addition to numerous rare impressions of portraits of Dr. 
Johnson, is embellished with views of all the houses in which he resided ; 
many of thes drawn by Mr. Smith himself—J, Munnar, sux.) 
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aman, and as deserving punishment for his evil deeds; as if} no good 
had resulted from them. 6 = ee the 


assertions, 
sxidraacHintl sole Alias be good ‘But it rould fh conse ni = | 
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from head to foot would be highly acceptable, and in general I beliewe 
be thought the most curious part of my book ; but I forbear, out & 
respect to his memory, to give more than this slight intimation of't; 
for, having written a minute description of his figure, from his wig 
to his slippers, a thought occurred that it might probably excite sme 
person to delineate it, and I might have the mortification to see it hung 
up at a printshop as the greatest curiosity ever exhibited. 

« His best dress was, in his early times, so very mean, that omg 
afternoon as he was following some ladies up stairs, on a visit toa 
of fashion (Miss Cotterel'), the servant, not knowing him, suddes 
seized him by the shoulder, and exclaimed, ‘ Where are you going? 
striving at the same time to drag him back; but a gentleman’ whe 
was a few steps behind prevented her from doing or saying more, and 
Mr. Johnson growled all the way up stairs, as well he might He 
seemed much chagrined and discomposed. Unluckily, whilst in this 
humour, a lady of high rank? happening to call upon Miss Cottere, 
he was most violently offended with her for not introducing him tober 
ladyship, and still more so for her seeming to show more attention to 
her than to him. After sitting some time silent, meditating how to 
down Miss Cotterel, he addressed himself to Mr, Reynolds, who at 
next him, and, after a few introductory words, with a loud voice said, 
*I wonder which of us two could get most money at his trade im 
one week, were we to work hard at it from morning till night’ I 
don’t remember the answer ; but I know that the lady, rising som 
after, went away without knowing what trade they were of. She 
might probably suspect Mr. Johnson to be a poor author by his 
dress; and because the trade of neither a blacksmith, a porter, ora 
chairman, which she probably would have taken him for in the street, 
‘was not quite so suitable to the place she saw him in. 

«This incident he used to mention with great glee—how he had 
downed Miss Cotterel, though at the same time he professed a grest 
friendship and esteem for that lady. 

“It is certain, for such kind of mortifications, he never expressed 
any concern ; but on other occasions he has shown an amiable sorrow‘ 


1 [His acqueintence with this ledy and her sister, who married Dean Lewis, con 
tinued to the last days of his life. He says in one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale, “f 
know not whether I told you that my old friend Afrs. Cotterel, now no longer Mfia, 
has called to soe me. Mrs. Lewis is not well.—2tih April, 1784." Ie is gratify 
to observe how many of Johrson’s earliest friends continucd so to the last.—Ep.] 

* [Sir Jouhua (then Mr.) Reyoolds—ED. J 
3 Lady Fitaroy.—Miss Reynowps. [See ante, v. i. p. 228, where this etary is 
told of the Duchess of Argyll and another lady of high rank: that other lady was 
to doubt the person erroneously designated by Misa Reynolie as Lady Fitcroy.’ Sie 
probably was Elizabeth Cosby, wife of Lord Augustus Fitzroy, and grandmother of 
the present Duke of Girafton.—Ep. i: 

4 [** He repented just as certainly however, if he had been led to praise any person or 
thing by accident more than he thought it deserved ; and was on euch occasions conuically 
earnest to destroy the praise or pleasure he had unintentionally given." —Plozzi's dnc- 
dotes, p. 75.—Ep.] 
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ihe the offence he has given, particularly if it seemed to involve the 

d i to the church or to its ministers. 

“ (Vol. iv. p. 487; vol. iii. p. 341; vol. iv. p. 60, 360.] 

#4 Te is with much regret that I reflect on my stupid negligence to 

Fite down some of his discourses, his observations, precepts, &c. 
Pie following few short sentences only did I ever take any account of 

iting ; and these, which I lately found in an old memorandum 

-book, of ancient date, were made soon after the commence- 
of my acquaintance with him. A few others, indeed, relating 
character of the French (ante, vol. iii. p. 289), were taken viod 
‘widé,, the day after his arrival from France, Nov. 14, 1775, intending 
Maem for the subject of a letter to a friend in the country. 

ti Talking on the subject of scepticism :— 
°° Jounson. ‘ The eyes of the mind are like the eyes of the body ; 
fey can see only at such a distance: but because we cannot see be- 
jéod this point, is there nothing beyond it?’ 

26 Talking of the want of memory: — 

“ter Jonnson. ‘No, sir, itis not true; in general every person has an 
capacity for reminiscence, and for one thing as well as another, 

a it would be like a person complaining that he could hold 

ver hand, but could not hold copper.” 

2es A GentLeman. I think when a person laughs alone he supposes 

f for the moment with company.’ Josnson. ‘ Yes, if it be 
true that laughter is a comparison of self-superiority, you must sup- 

gee some person with you.” 

“ee «No, sir,’ he once said, ‘ people are not born with a particular ge- 

for particular employments or studies, for it would be like saying 
hat a man could see a great way east, but could not west. It is good 
= applied with diligence to what was at firet a mere accident, and 

Which, by great application, grew to be called, by the generality of 
tiankind, a particular genius. 

« Some person advanced, that a lively imagination disqualified the 
fifnd from fixing steadily upon objects which required serious and 
minute investigation. Jonnson. ‘It is true, sir, a vivacious quick 
imagination does sometimes give a confused idea of things, and which 
do not fix deep, though, at the same time, he has a capacity to fix 
them in his memory ifhe would endeavour at it. It being like aman 
(ist, when he is running, does not make observations on what he 
meets with, and consequently is not impressed by them ; but he has, 
Mevertheless, the power of stopping and informing himself.’ 

* A gentleman was mentioning it as a remark of an acquaintance 
ef his, ‘that he never knew but one person that was completely 
wicked.’ Jonneon. ‘Sir, I don’t know what you mean by a per- 
son completely wicked,’ GxunTLEmaNn. ‘Why, any one that has 
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entirely got rid of all shame.” Jouxsox. ‘How is he, then, com 
pletely wicked > He must get rid too of all conscience.’ GENTLEMAS 
«I think conscience and shame the same thing.’ Jounsox, ‘Im 
surprised to hear you say so; they spring from two different sources, 


and are distinct perceptions: one respects this world, the other the | 


next’ A Lapy. ‘I think, however, that a person who has got riddf 
shame is in a fair way to get rid of conscience.’ Jouxson. ‘Ye, 
‘tis a part of the way, I grant; but there are degrees at which ma 
stop, some for the fear of men, some for the fear of God: shame ariag 
from the fear of men, conscience from the fear of God.’ 

« Dr. Johnson seemed to delight in drawing characters ; and vba 
he did so coz amore, delighted every one that heard him. Indeed} 
cannot say I ever heard him draw any con odio, though he profemed 
himself to be, or at least to love, a good hafer. But I have remarked 
that his dislike of any one seldom prompted him to say much mae 
than that the fellow is a blockhead, a poor creature, or some mach 

thet. 

Pee shall never forget the exalted character he drew of his friend 
‘Mr. Langton, nor with what energy, what fond delight, he expatiated 
in his praise, giving him every excellence that nature could bestou, 
and every perfection that humanity could acquire'. A literary lady 
‘was present, Miss H. More, who perhaps inspired him with an un 
usual ardour to shine, which indeed he did with redoubled lustre, 
deserving himself the praises he bestowed : not but I have often hesnd 
him speak in terms equally high of Mr. Langton, though more ca» 
cisely expressed. 

«This brings to my remembrance the unparalleled eulogium which 
the late Lord Bath made on a lady he was intimately acquainted with, 
in epeaking of her to Sir Joshua Reynolds. His lordship said thi 
he did not believe that there ever was a more perfect human being 
created, or ever would be created, than Mrs, Montagu. I give the 
very words I heard from Sir Joshua's mouth ; from whom also I heard 
that he repeated them to Mr. Burke—observing that Lord Bath could 
not have said more, ‘ And I do not think that he said too much,’ was 
Mr. Burke's reply. I have also heard Dr. Johnson epeak of this lady 
in terms of high admiration, [Vol. iii. p 412-3.) 

“On the praises of Mrs. Thrale he used to dwell with a peculiar 
delight, a paternal fondness, expressive of-conacious exultation in 
being so intimately acquainted with her. One day, in speaking 
of her to Mr. Harris, author of ‘Hermes,’ and expatiating on her 
various perfections,—the solidity of her virtues, the brilliancy of her 
wit, and the strength of her understanding, &c.—he quoted some lines 


1 [See ante, vol. iv. p. 7, and vol. v. p. 177.—Ep.] 
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task, and began to perform it there, gathering a mob round him; ssl 
when he had finished would hasten to his companion (who probebly 
had walked on before) with an air of great satisfaction that he hal 
done his duty ! : 

“One Sunday morning as I was walking with him in Twickenham 
meadows he began his anticks both with his feet and hands, with the 
latter as if he was holding the reins of a horse like a jockey on fill 
speed. But to describe the strange positions of his feet is a difficult 
task ; sometimes he would make the back part of his heels to touch, 
sometimes his toes, as if he was aiming at making the form of 
triangle, at least the two sides of one. Though, indeed, whether thee 
were his gestures on this particular occasion in Twickenham meadows 
I do not recollect, it is so long since ; but I well remember that they 
were so extraordinary that men, women, and children gathered round 
him, laughing. At last we eat down on some logs of wood by the 
river side, and they nearly dispersed; when he pulled out of kis 
pocket ‘Grotius de Veritate Religionis,’ over which he seesawed st 
such a violent rate as to excite the curiosity of some people at s di 
tance to come and see what was the matter with him. 

« He always carried a religious treatise in his pocket on a Sunday, 
and he used to encourage me to relate to him the particular partso! 
Scripture I did not understand, and to write them down as they 
occurred to me in reading the Bible. 

« As we were returning from the meadows that day, I remember we 
met Sir John Hawkins, whom Dr. Johnson seemed much rejoiced to 
see ; and no wonder, for I have often heard him speak of Sir John ia 
terms expressive of great esteem and much cordiality of friendship. 
On his asking Dr. Johnson when he had seen Dr. Hawkesworth, he 
roared out with great vehemency, ‘ Hawkesworth is grown a coxcomb, 
and I have done with him.’ We drank tea that afternoon at Sir J. 
Hawkins’s, and on our return I was surprised to hear Dr. Johnson's 
minute criticism on Lady Hawkins’s dress, with every part of which 
almost he found fault. [Vol. iii. p. 419.) 

« Few people (I have heard him say) understood the art of carving 
better than himself; but that it would be highly indecorous in him 
to attempt it in company, being so nearsighted, that it required a sus- 
pension of his breath during the operation. 

«It must be owned indeed that it was to be regretted that he did 
not practise a little of that delicacy in eating, for he appeared to want 
breath more at that time than usual. 

‘It is certain that he did not appear to the best advantage at the 
hour of repast ; but of this he was perfectly unconscious, owing pro- 
bably to his being totally ignorant of the characteristic expressions of 
the human countenance, and therefore he could have no conception 
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not count your glasses of wine, why should you number up my caps 
of tea?’ And then laughing, in perfect good-humour he added, ‘ Sq 
I should have released the lady from any further trouble if it hada 
been for your remark ; but you have reminded me that I want ow 
the dozen, and I must request Mrs. Cumberland to round up-ay 
number.’ When he saw the readiness and complacency with whish 
my wife obeyed his call, he turned a kind and cheerful look wpm 
her, and said, ‘Madam, I must tell you for your comfort, you hap 
escaped much better than a certain lady did awhile ago, upon whay 
patience I intruded greatly more than I have done on yours; bet de 
lady asked me for no other purpose than to make a suny of me, and 
set me gabbling to a parcel of people I knew nothing of ; 0, maday; 
I had my revenge of her; for I ewallowed five-and-twenty coped 
her tea, and did not treat her with as many words.’ I can only ay 
my wife would have made tea for him as long as the New River 
could have supplied her with water. 

«It was on such occasions he was to be seen in his happiest mo- 
ments, when animated by the cheering attention of friends whom he 
liked, he would give full scope to those talents for narration in which 
I verily think he was unrivalled both in the brilliancy of his wit, the 
flow of his humour, and the energy of his language. Anecdotes of 
times past, scenes of his own life, and characters of humorists, e- 
thusiasts, crack-brained projectors, and a variety of strange bemgs 
that he had chanced upon, when detailed by him at length, and gar- 
nished with those episodical remarks, sometimes comic, sometime 
grave, which he would throw in with infinite fertility of fancy, were 
a treat, which though not always to be purchased by five-and-twenty 
cups of tea, I have often had the happiness to enjoy for less than half 
the number. 

«He was easily led into topics ; it was not easy to turn him from 
them ; but who would wish it? If a man wanted to show himedf 
off by getting up and riding upon him, he was sure to run restive 
and kick him off; you might as safely have backed Bucephalus, be 
fore Alexander had lunged him. Neither did he always like to be 
over-fondled ; when a certain gentleman out-acted his part in this 
way, he is said to have demanded of him, ‘ What provokes your ris- 
bility, sir? Have I said any thing that you understand? Then I ask 
pardon of the rest of the company.’ But this is Henderson’s anecdote 
of him, and I won't swear he did not make it himself, The following 
apology, however, I myself drew from him; when speaking of hit 
tour, I observed to him upon some passages as rather too sharp upa. 
a country and people who had entertained him so handsomely : ‘Do 
you think so, Cumbey ?” he replied; ‘then I give you leave to say, 
and you may quote me for it, that there are more gentlemen in Scot- 
land than there are shoes.” 











dangerous moments, 
take umbrage; but we carried our play through, and triup 
only over Colman’s judgment, but our own, ~ een he 
“1 have heard Dr. Jobnson relate with infinite humour the cireamt- 
stance of his rescuing Goldsmith from a ridiculous: 


fo oe Vicar of Wakefield, which he sold on his be- 
to Dodsley, 


, and, as I think, for the sum often paunds only. He 
had run up a debt with his landlady for board | 
few pounds, and was at his wits’ end how to wipe 
keep a roof over his head, except by closing with ng 


Proposal on her part, and taking his creditor to T™s 


were very fur from alluring, whilst her demands, 

urgent. In this crisis of his fste be was found by Johnson in the act 
of meditating on the melancholy alternative before him, He showed 
Johnson his manuscript of The Vicar of Wakefield, but seemed to. be 


without any plan, or even hope, of raising money upon the 
oft: in Sclasanstoe kiya ope ap Sanaa 
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complain of, but criticism is a task which no man executes) to all) 
men’s satisfaction. His selection of a certain passage in the Mourning 
Bride of Congreve, which he extols <0 raptarously, is certainly a most 
unfortunate sample ; but unless the oversights of a critic are lest par= 
ace Shas Chose nh os eh aie) NOD Tele Rae ae 
merit, which abounds in beauties far more prominent than its defects,\| 
and much more pleasing to contemplate, In works works profestedly: of | 
fancy he is not very copious ; yet in his Rasselas we have much, to 
admire, and enough to make us wish for more. It is the work of an 
iNuminated mind, and offers many wise and deep reflections, clothed 
in beautiful and harmonious diction, Ciena amir 
such personages as Johnson has imagined for the characters of bis fable, 
but if we are not exceedingly ip iotereated in shele.wery,rwraieneiiaBeeniyy| 
gratified with their conversition and remarks. In conclusion, John- 
parecer LcmM pre areee | 
yet if one was to be selected out as the first great, pa 
the time, I believe all voices would concur in naming: 
Pepe ng persian pet Rap 
Jong since written by me, and to be founc in a public print: 
“Ox Saceer Jomxnox, 
 Hercolan strength and @ Stentorian yoies, 
Of wit a fund, of words a countless choices . 


Bat firm in judgment and in gontus bright; 

In controversy seldont inown to spare, 

But humble as the pabliown in prayer ¢ 

‘To more than merited his kindness, kind, 

And, though in manners harsh, of friendly mind s 

bed ‘with melaacholy’s blackest shade, 
prepared to die, of death afrald— 

Bock Jonson was of hit with justice vain, 

‘When will this nation see his like again 2" 





Lord Chedworth, in his Letters to the Rev. Mr. deja 
following Anecdote. 
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Wick. morty of a deceased friend. I asked him how’he liked that urn—it 
Anes was of the trae Tuscan order.‘ Sir/ said he, “L hate them*; they!’ 
ee mean nothing, convey no ideas but ideas of horror” 
—would they were beaten to pieces to pave our strestsF 0) 
“We then came toa cold bath. I expatiated upon its salubrity. 
«Sir; said he, ‘how do you do?” « Very well, I thank you, doctor.’ 
«Thon, sir, let well enough alone, and be content. [hate immersion.’ 
‘Truly, as Falstaff says, the doctor ‘would have a sort of alacrity at 

inking ®t 


“Upon the margin stood the Venus de Medicis. wey 
So stands the static that enchants the world.” © 


* Throw her,’ said he, «into the pond to hide her nakedness, and to 
_ cvol her lasciviousness.’ 
“He then, with some difficulty, squeezed himself into « root’ 
when his eye caught the following lines from Parnell: 


*Go search among your ile dreams, 
Your bary, or your vain extremes, 
‘And find a’ life of equal bliss, 

Or own the next began In this.” 





«The doctor, however, not possessing any silvan ideas, seemed not 
to admit that heaven could be an Arcadia. 

“I then observed him with Herculean strength tugging at a nail 
which he wns endeavouring to extract from the bark of a plum tree; 
and having accomplished it, he exclaimed, ‘There, sir, 1 have done 
some good to-day ; the tree might have festered. I make a rule, sir, 
to do some good every dey of my life.’ 

“Retaming through the house, he stepped into a small study or 
book-room. ‘The first book he laid his hands apon was Harwood’s* 
‘Liberal Translation of the New Testament.’ The passage which 

StJobe, first cought his eye was from that sublime perkeeeet 

+3" gpon the raising’ of Lazarus, ‘Jesus wept; which Harwood had 
conceitedly rendered «and Jesus, the Saviour of the world, burst 
into a flood of tears.’ He contemptuonsly threw the book aside, 
exclaiming, ‘Puppy!’ I then showed him Sterne’a Sermons.‘ Sir," 
suid he, ‘do you ever read any others?’ ‘Yes, doctor; T read 
Sherlock, Tillotson, Beveridge, and others.’ ‘Ay, sir, there you 
drink the cup of salvation to the bottom; here, you. hets ramet 
froth from the surface.” 
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six days?’ ‘Perhsps.so.’ ‘Then I will take mo more physic; and | 


now you will say Ihave killed myself) 6 ue 
TM. Baye ae ree | 


Pleased 
away, ‘ You have come in,’ said Dr. Johnson, §: 
but you shall be paid the same with your fellow-labourers.. es 
put into Dr. Warren's coach a copy of the English Poets.’ 
5: Bosna apes Seliet ane TREE 10 SY CE 
which Dr, Johnson was one, vouched for the 







«Mr. SE ag PE 
honour of being introduced to Dr, Johnson, and was 


He 
fe 
iinet 
? 
gy 
li 


mitted into it any improper words— No, sae plied beads 
you have 
been looking for them.’ 


© Bouwall,in Saad ing th | 
has omitted to mention, that, when the Doctor first came to 
with his pupil, Garrick, they borrowed five pounds on their 
note of Mr. Wilcacks, the bookseller in the Strand.” i 

——— ae 

“The mention of Johnson's name,” writes Sir Joseph Mawbey, *re- 
minds me of an anecdote of him which I had from Garrick, 
T belonged to a summer club for many years (till he, 
at the assvembly-hoase at Walton Bridge, and afterwards 
T believe My, Boswell does not mention this: 4 
of Johnson. 
© “Whilst Johnson was sitting in one of the: 
about the time when he had a 's degree r 
University, some young men approached him with a view to en 
tertainment. They knew the subject of Scotch poetry and Scotch 
Hearektraronhi cel him forth. They talked of 





" [See ante, vol v. PME 
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Rev. Mr. had descended: from father to son for thirty generations; and that he 
Packet. believed they were neither. pamertle ee | 
were at first.’ eten- 

“He used to say of Dr, Hunter, master of the 







paper for the press in a room full of company. A great p 
the Liyes of the Poets was written at Stow-hill ; he had a table 


good scouring.” 
“A large party had one day been invited ead 
Stow-hill; the dinner waited far beyond the asual hour, and tho 
company were about to sit down, when Johnson appeared at the 


dear lady, by no means,’ replied the Doctor ; eedrpan e eon 
try whether I could climb a gate now as I used to do when I was 
a lad.” 

« One day Mrs. Gastrel set a little gitl to repeat to him Cato's so- 
liloquy, which she went through very correctly. The Doctor, after a 
pause, asked the child ‘What was to bring Cato to an end?’ She said 
it was a knife. ‘No, my dear, it was not so.” ‘My aunt 
wasa knife.’ «Why, aunt Polly's knife may Wo, but it was 
my dear," lo ‘hen ‘soleil het Bie'saeinie oP “eae 


Gastrel, he said, «Now, my dear lady, any thing be 
culous than to teach a child Cato's oaagey. wae 
many pence there are in sixpence * 


“The ladies at Stow-hill would occasionally rebuke Dr, Johnsbn 
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Ep. 4s, because man feels his own vacuity less nia ; 
rest! =A 7 tea 
« Mr, Williams, the Rector of Wellesbourne, in ¥ i 
mentioned having once, when a young man, performed a stag 

with Dr. Johnson, who took his | u h 
vided with a little book, which his 












delight 
rst ortiat te oi poison apr a lig 
from whence he branched off as to the 


han Bic utr eopoealvopa and #0 it with very 
we ys #0 it was: 
started the strength of his memory» ni 


bea deeply interesting business to Johnson, who vehem: 


a dish of stewed carp, using his fingers only in feeding hi 
“Bishop Percy was st one time on a very intimate 


< then T-would net’ give ‘one farthing for yous" sod 

and took no further notice of her." 
Mrs «Dr. Mudge used to relate, a8 » proof of Dr. Jc 
Row? discomment into character *:—When he was on a visit to! 

at Plymouth, the inhabitants of the Dock (now Devon 


And « rival, Alderman ‘Tolcher, who took a very stron, 
Dk ea tay on the eject to De 





"+ (Me. Hoswall, site, vol rp. 169, mentions another 
diss Regateel a esate aoe Satsee re 3 
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“ Dr. Johnson sent’ his ‘Life of Lord Lyttleton’in MSS; to. 


dinner, 

in conversation: receiving only cold and brief answers, he 
low voice, to General Paoli, who sat next him, and who 
story, ¢ You see, sir, I am no longer the man 

“Mrs. Pioszi related to me, that when Dr. Ji 
verved, that poets in general preferred some ane 
written to any other, she replied, that she did not suppose he 
a favourite ; he told her she was 
were ;— vee 


hes) ae ‘ 










or Greek 


in Quintilian and in Seneca, ‘quo quisque inges : 


se magis atolere et dilitare conatur: ut statera 


Saat Sic, Non exsurgit in plantas, nec summig 
eorum more, qui mendacio staturam murat on 
sunt, videri volunt: contentus est 
«© \ wit among lords and a lord among wits,’ Pry 
Chesterfield, ‘ Sed tam contumeliosos in se ridet invie 
et qui stultis eruditi videri volunt, stulti eruditis 
tilian, by Rollin, pa. 409, Lib. x. cap. vii, See also P 
ier scram 





F of mectiig 
becoming a inthe }, Johnson ad 
Sah a 








‘years d 
‘ Ballagbroke and Mallet (y. i. p. 255), 
‘Did I really say so? ‘ Yes, air.” 
LT really say He replied, 














p41, 


‘to you, gentlemen ; but you do not consider there are at most only 
foar hours between me and criticism.’ fy) yuh 
“Once, and bat once, he is known to 


sesquipedalian words bang fire. He , 
peered; AT think i Gao we chad gal tobedae 
“4 1F +a little learning is a dangerous thing”/on 







pant ep ngitetahgartiiin he eS | 
re ice eat by Se ee 
haps—eren by the prebends of Westminster '. 
“ Johnson asked one of his executors, a few days before his 
‘Where da you intend to bury me?! He answered, * In Wes 
Abbey.’ ‘Then,’ Firenrscnweaeetine ho 


“ The executors, viz. Sir Josboa Heyl, Sir J 
‘William Scott, LL. D. in a conch and Your. 






Hoole, Dr, Brocklesby, 
Mr. Paradise, General Paoli, Samer okie F 
‘Mr. Seward, Mr. Metcalf, Mr. Sastres, Mr. 
‘Mr. Butt, Dr. Horsley, Dr. Farmer, ‘Dr. 
added, Mr. Cooke (who was introduced by 
octor's faithful servant, Francis Barber. — 


nf ‘ia Rar he anor ° 


Ep.) 
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oo When Mr. Rose; 

oe of Scotch writers aver’ the English, after having set! up hits authors 
like ninespins, while the Doctor 
per fae prvertghete a dean a 
and praised the book for being written im a va] 
He eee eha chen Coca ae 
Backinger®, who had novhands, and so wrote with hiv fece* 

P6. «When I (Mrs a) eae ee | 
to talk on, asked him how his opinion’ stood ae 
between Pascal and Soame Jennings about nerat 

philosopher 


astonishing, appears: 
ber; fur the notions of infinite number, peoarenneer ee 
there ig, stretches one's capacity still more than the: 

space: ‘such a notion indeed,’ adds Pascal, *can scarcely find) room | 
inthe human mind.” The English author on the other har 
‘Let no man give himself leave to talk about 
finite number isa contradiction in terms; » 
we all see cannot be infinite.’ «I think,’ aid Dr Johnson after pause, — 
“we must settle the matter thus: numeration is certainly: infinite, far 
eternity might be employed in adding unit to unit; butevery number 

nin dteelEGnite; ne thie postbility of don ling ieee Sronest iene 


Sean oe in eel 
p70. "Ws ptt of devotion fad an eerzy that feted ll who eve 


the word must have felt themselves animated by his manner of reading. 
the Holy Scriptures; and to pray by his sick 

of ody us well an of mind, o vehement were bis manners, and his 
tones of voice so pathetic. 

“ Though Dr. Johnson kept fast in ant prtielay tho bay 
week, with a rigour very dangerous to his r 
left off wine (for religious motives as I aay beled, th 
did not own it), yet he did not hold the 
by voluntary penance, or © yas to p 
themselyes. He even once “that be thought 





i 


tis that Mes Pioari meant Dr. Rose, of | aire 
a ee ee 

aati “nates en 
Muty to do a9, if lc disordered tis mind. Ante, vou Al pr 


— — 




















that can be tanght, and ven of tat ponrede om 


by rule but the measure of the foot. The 


‘easy to you. Every new book will for a time be 
Male it a mala to writ something in Latin every day ; 
what ooo Sagas apa aise scheme is 
d to give my to Mr. Bri Mr. 
Page. T am, dear sir, your affectionate 
: “Sam, Jonson.” 
“TO THE SAME. 

“Meh July, 1763. 
ee ae ee eres ve watehilea 
that Ihave been the occasion of any uneasiness to you, to 

Sort og lore Bl eats pete 

‘was without any reason on your part, 

Daas cities ietecay tay sad setae 
heim, because ax nothing new had been proposed 

» new direction or incitement could be offered you. 

d that you had omitted what you did not amit, 

an hour, or a week, or a much longer time, thought 


and experience, you are not to imagine 
two be blown away by the first cross 
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‘easily be induced ta’ tree otherwise than reehiretia wcteroenaieris 


weyed to I see no legal objection to the publication; and of 
oe sn Mr. Fowke and you will be allowed to bé fitter 
jogs Cat urate Oeil 


hope for some opportunity of performing the duties | 
srs lame gy Soca i toh ee, Tam, sir, your 
most humble servant, “(Sus Jomxsow.* 


sre te iy dae Bs Se ee erae 


“TO RICHARD BEATNIFFE, ESQ. 
‘+ Bol-court Flctatrecty 

oo Bmm,—Robert Lovet, with whom I have been 
friendship of many years, died lately, at my house. ie deat ws 


tha eyvich ofthe Kast Talla omy the Mapes A 
vHlL1748, and when he returned to fete: sect, 


Sees rewts eaee dectord te ead pet cy 
Mr. Fowke therefore it, and ronained in waht 
Pecenueail to Lola, share at dilbeaneas 
7. i jn the our tal ae indictments. 






Nott 
oe cae ‘he ret 
es {resi the pension whieh eles 

employment. ‘This 
bt ih de bh 
the 


Ue cg soenta Maa repr ag em in the E 
resolution was made in Ns 









“TO MR. NICHOLS. 
Bete tle 1784, 
am much obliged by your kind communication of your p. 89%, 
. [know Mr, Carte is one of the prebendaries 


JOHNSON TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Reynolds who introduced Mr. Crabbe's 

te Dr. Johnson's note, nd the following | pie 
: fergie basok wihoan re nd 











pan. 


Ge hele Ma of Gar ogee Dictionaries are like 


“I wish you would make it a task to yourself to write to me twice 
a week ; a letter is a great relief to, dear sir, your, &c.” 


“TO THE SAME. . - 
( Asbbourhe, 24 September, 1784, 


yet weak, but stronger than I was. 
mats the dub is now almost forsaken; but we shall I 
meet aga We have lost poor Allen; a very worthy m to 
me a very kind and offcious neighbour. , \ 
“Of the pieces ascribed by Bembo to Virgil, the Di 
I think, to Valerius Cato), the Copa and the Moretum are; together 
with the Culer and Céiris, in Scaliger's Appendix ad Virgilim, ‘The 
rest I never hedrd the name of before, 


casual commerce of life. Yay 
“Continue, dear sir, to write to me; and let me hear a or 
nothing, as the chance of the day may be. Tam, sir, your, bey 
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bint aehles ec uaabenaUl ee. 4 0 


Fe Aahboune, 162i September, 1784. |. 












dear Mr. Allen gave me pain. When after some 
psn T visit a town, I find my friends dead; when I leave 

f dl with intelligence, that the friend whom I hope 
return is swallowed in the grave. This is a gloomy 
us learn from it to prepare for oar own removal. Allen 
un Hn pron are hasting after bat; may we be both 


Seals tax Vnatigiectaie wade, 


Paynistress cm 
it be by a word 
2 Seen 


eric y is, it seems, totally deserted ; Tut ai the fiafbite go ont 
‘not sulfer ; and all clabs, ah ah Aer eg 


We shall, I hope, meet in winter, and be cheerful. 
sone be Redland’ fol 





“10 ME STRAHAN. | 





= ~* 16th Ocobar, 1704. 
I have hitherto omitted to give you that account of Gene. 


the kindness with which you have treated me gives Meg. 


right to expect. i pao 
"TL went away feeble, asthmatical, and dropsical. The asthma has 
; time, but is now very troublesome; the weakness still 
‘but the dropsy has disappeared ; and has twice, in the 
ded to medicine. I hope to return with a body some~ 
little, relieved, and with = mind leas dejected. 








, “Sam. Jomsow." 
a Se 

SDR. JOHNSON TO MR. SASTRES, 

Sw es  Llchtield, 208h, Ogtober, 1784. 


— Bok favs asesdaan 0 agtiy- tele ta el Somrtarng 2 tee 

a poor sick friend twice # week? Post comes alter post, vol. il. 
ngs ho letter from Mr. Sastres. If you know any thing, write P41 
tell it; if you know nothing, write and say that you know 
nothing. 


. _ 
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‘1, The invocation’ to the Get 


that the Index is settled; for though 

i Mr, M. having been for some 

is in some little perplexities, from which twelve 

will set him free. ‘This, we hope, you will advance ; and, 
continuance of the work subject to your i 


“Ist March, 1779. 
‘to make his next attempt upon Prior, 


g this book, I find it necessary to add to the Life the 
British Enchanters ;* and’ you may add; if you will, 
Unueatural Flights’ 1 am, sir, &e.—Friday.” 


copy of verses by Fenton on the ‘ First Fit of the 
Gout fe Popes Misclanion and’ thinkin thls volumes of Dry. 


SAL eta 
“TL should have given Fenton's birth to Shelton * in Stat- 
but that I am afraid there is no such place. ‘The rest I 
bce halla la ah Dalen three 
( ck heaanion peatvatien ee alien Lewis 
| Sabir i ee 
told 
‘wns his tutor ; wabnaies Puss he sahil oa 
‘Pray let me see the Oxford and Cambridge! [Verses], 














AAD 
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Get, &e. [1707]. Ie.gon ae suf it was publ by Fenton, 1 shal 
Pan "take notice of it." rants ob boeecre 


plo. 


ane Jolnaon desires Mr, Nichols to send. dl 
Pope, Pope's works, Swift's works with a i ea 
Lyttelton's works and with these he hopes to have dane. The 
first to be got is Lyttelton.” 
“Mr. Johnson, being now at home, <déatr on Ost Jest Youves of 0 
criticiem on. Pope's epitaphs, and be will correct them. Mr. N. Fl 
entreated to save the proof sheets of Pope, because they are promised 
to a lady®, who desires to have them.” 


5H Pedy Rio tt jour HEGin; which Je vey hapten 
called mine, I observed a et ae 
scene, I was offended, but was still more offended when 
inde gigeas ge ape noe re 





“Mr, Johnson is obliged to Mr. Nichols for i cm 
and must have Hammond again. Mr, Johneon would 
Blackmore's Essays for a few days.” 

, sore 8 

“1 have been out of order, but by bleeding and physick think 
am better, and can go again to work. Your note on Broome * will 
do me much good. Can you give mea few dates for A. Phillipe?) I 
wrote to Cambridge about them, but have had no answer.” 7 


“Dr. Warton tells me that Collins's first piece ® is in the Gene. May. 
for August, 1739. In August there is no such thing. Arashis was 
at that time the poetical name of Dr. Swan, who translated 
ham, Where to find Collins I know not. I think I must make some 
short addition to Thomson's sheet, but will send it 

“ This Life of Dr. Young was written by a friend of is son [Mr. 


4s crossed with red 1s expunged Wy se: If you find any thing more 
Sse eaesllsnlpadad Al 305 Ses Pee ea 


4 See Lives of the Poets, vol. il, p. 111-—Nienors. 
+ Probably to Mies Burnes.—Nectons, 








‘TWO PRAYERS BY Dit. JOHNSON. od 






Oued us vr 616th August, 1780, Gent. 
to have found « Life of Lord Lyttelton prefixed to his Ma m' 
one before the quarto edition? I think there }: Yi, 
respect to him, quite aground.” 
26th Oct. 1 
1 eink you neve ed sek the evi hen ething 
‘occurs. Little things, if [ omit them, you will do me the 
of setting right yourself. Our post is awkward, as you will 
ad T fancy you will find it best to send two sheets at once.” 
“10th April, 178. 
n desires Mr. Wieland" 1s achat! Shas bach ESE ap 
sieht Know how the octavo edition goes 


- “10ch June, 1781. 
sry ek the sets of Lives which I have for- 
7 my friends, I have occasion for a few of the first 
some misapprehension, I haye received a great 
to exchange for the latter volumes. I wish 
Please to deliver to Mr. Steevens a com— 






* 26% December, 1781. 
eee et cies oh te cedar? chs search of the book, 
‘found. He will, if he is better, look himself diligently 
‘ouiorrow. He thanks Mr. Nichols for all his favours.” 
- — “auth October, 1782. 
What will the booksellers give me for this new edition? I know 
not what to aak, I would have twenty-four sets bound in plain calf, 
with the number of the volumes. - For the rest, they may 
ves,"" 


~~ 
ter ~ " Iv. 


at 
 Unresuisnep Prayers by Dr. Johnson. 
soa * Brwter day, 15th Apri 1759. Pearson 









wry and most merciful Packers ork doen ie Brio S 
Lam asinner, good Lord; but let not my sins bu 
- Give me thy gence to break the chain of evil custom. Enable 
off idleness and sloth: to will and to do what thou hast 
grant me chaste in thoughts, wordsand actions ; to love 
d frei thy worship, to study and understand thy word; to be 
aiget ta may calling, thst I may support myself and relieve others, 
Forgive me, O Lord, whatever my mother has suffered by my 
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Boyne. His father, a younger son, obtained a situation in the re- 
venue. He was himself educated at the school of Dundalk, where 
he read and relished the best writers of Greece and Rome ;, but he 


EE 






pamphlet 

‘Gosmeenay  preenpten ty Sanya 
hours in an answer, which obtained some commen 

for him the patronage of Lord Townshend, then lord 


tomeet him often sh hay oa 
a glass to the health of General Washington, 


aid; as if those, whom he considered as 
struction in a righteous cause, Lge not 


wherever they could find it. This, however, p 
chief success in parliament. He was fone wae 


[4 vol. IW. p. 443.—Exp] ~ 
: tiie Tes AE Oo and fe vip SU 














COURTENAY’S REVIEW. 


2 Scotland’s kirk he vents a bigot’s gall', 

ough her young chieftains prophesy like Sact.*! 
a Tetty's state his frighted fancy rans, 

ad Heaven's appeased by cross unbetter'd bans‘: 
© sleeps and fasts >, pens on himself a libel, 

ad still believes, but never reads the Bible 7. 

ime says, at school, of scripture science vain, 

al and the Dragon smote him on the brain * ; 
tared with the blow, be shann’d the Jewish law, 
hd eyed the ark with reverential awe ®: 

&t priestly Strahan, in a godly fit, 

he tale relate, in aid of Holy Writ ; 


the first authors of our religion, it was no greater; Pps evident it must 

\'fm passing from them to us, through the medium of human testimony." 

Rua¥. [Me Courtenay's cer ot Dr’ Johnean's epinion on transubstanuiation 

tunerted. No donb, if there wee no acer Sgueine ex rs in the scrip- 

iS single text must have been understood bi Johnson. or any other 

Denaton sense and as to what Mr Courtaay adda about the evidene of ocr 

@ attributes to Mr. Locke and Archbishop Tillotson, these writers, and EE 
» appear to limit their assertion to doctrines, the subjects of which 

'8y within the evidence of our senses. Could Mr. Courtenay coubt that Til- 

Peed in the Trinity?—Yet how stands that doctrine with the mere evidence 

mm ?_Ep.) 

pimaversation with Lord Auchinleck. Borweif's Tour, ante, vol. ii. p. 78 

ray. 

~ Wrst Book of Samuel, ch. x—_CourtEwar. 

‘commend to thy fatherly goodness the soul of my departed wife, beseech- 

her whatever is best in her present state." Johnson's Meditations.— 


tmarnad home, but could not settle my mind. Atlast I read a chapter. Then 
‘about six or seven, and eat two cross-buns.” Afeditations, p. 154.— 

ar. 

Med, though Jess rigorously than at other times. I by negligence poured 
fem my oa” " Ibid. p. 146. * Yesterday I fasted, as I have always, or 

done, since the death ot ‘Tetty ; che fast was more painful than usual." 

















ep a journal. To begin this day (September 18th, 1766). 
end four hours in study every day, and as much more ws I can. 
tad « portion of scripture in Gircek every Sunday. 
Wee ateight.-Oct. Su. Of all this I have done nothing.” Zbid.—C 
weolved Inst Easter to read, within the year, the whole Bible; a great part of 
Qed never looked upon.” Meditations. —CoumTEXaY. 
wwe never yet read the Apocrypha. When I was. boy I have read or heard 
‘be Dragon.” AMeditutionsz.—CouaTExay. {It is not worth while to show 
wal of the foregoing allusions, the verse ebove is often a mistepresentation 
tase Below, and that Mr. Courtenay plays the mere verbal critic on thesc ex- 
awhile the spirit escapes him. If, indeed (as from Dr. Strahan’s preface might 
td) Dr. Johnson had directed the publication of these “ Meditations” as an 
of bis own piety, or an incentive to that of others, Bir. Courtenay tight have 
fwem if he had made his satire still more poignant. It is hoped, however, that, 
‘xplanations given (awte, preface, vol. i. p. 213, and vol. v. p. 205), that Dr. 
hereafter receive the ful rei forthe platy which pron mpee thee“ Me 
© without any of the ridicule or obloquy of wing prepared theca fur poblics- 


».] 
eee Book of Sesavel, ch. v. and vi., in whieh an sceount isgiven of the 
‘m8 Of the Philistines for looking into the askk—CouarewarY. 


GG? 























lied 
mea. 


: a gen i 


yon Alan bas been greatly ove 














Sitar cates the pop! dros the tatcis cee, ( 

‘Here early parts* acotimptish’d Jones sublimes,. 

Ses Malaartdney apeaiakid beta 

‘Harmonious Jones! who in his splendid strains 

_ oy Habeay a teh aerial ey 

An Hindu fictions while we fondly trace 

Love and the Muses, deck'd:-with Attick grace’. 

Amid these names cm Boswell be forgot, | 

Scarce by North Britons now esteem'd a Scot? + 
| Who to the sage devoted from his youth, r ‘ 
_ Imbibed from him the sacred love of truth ; ‘ 

‘The keen research, the exercise of mind, 

ae es pe anes tiers Se know auankiod— 


I ena tegnar a va saecgecesl of 
Ee 's proud waves, swol'n from their oozy bed, 
‘iret eee nee majestick spread 5 : 





hort 
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whether he would. choose to make any introductory declar 
specting his faith. BRATS ed 





town in Sir John Hawkins's carriage ; Sir 


1 Mfe. George aa, FR 





his house with the doctor, who began to grow 
ph i aR RRR fer eR hae 


1 oit apthat time.’ Sir John then took his leave, 

’ into the dining-room, where Twas with Mrs. 

shearing that Mrs. Hoole was in the next room 
Iintihie Ferdi ded henywith gece affection tock her, by 

I, id nearly these words > ‘1 fee) greattenderness for 
Lobel | situation in which -you see me, profit by it,and 
igi ke p you for Jesus Christ's sake, Amen’ He then 
if we) selene rai Mrs. Hoole said she 
deto stays Upon my saying’to the doctor that 

foredid bo xwlibb hice thatnouonthig ibis answer was; 
eames While he was there; we heard them, from 

m, in earnest discourse, and found that they were talk~ 

ir of the K—g-and €-——n ¥., We overheard Dr, 

Il you did was extremely proper,’ After Dr. He= 

‘Sastres and Lreturned intothe chamber. Dr. 


ys GNC Acaa ae caihinia Bae pe 


an apni ae foro nce i pion, cn in 


a enor af the prs for C——t, tang he King an Lad 
2 anfey pr 260.—Ep.) Ps 
HH 


J 








i . y- after 
went, af, his desire (Mr. Sastres "and nyeel) end nt wide ato 
ten. He said litte, but dozed attimes. Atsix he ordered tea for us, 





Dr. Taylor. Mr. Ryland came and. ‘at | coined hin 
thought, him much better. Mr. Sastres and. [ 

the remainder of the evening, when he exhorted Ale, 

these words: ‘ There is no ‘eno:who. has shown, 206 sinners 
eecrin here Ses Soasite Wresnie iy =: Se Aoi aa 






strongly enforced the motives of virtue and piety from the 
ation of a future state of reward and and 


Monday, Nov, 29—Called with op ect aoa 
doctor, who said, «You must not now stay ;’ but as we 
away, he said, {I will get Mr, Hoole to come next Ws 
aie Nesta ed do. yon and hen 
He appeared very ill, Returning from the city L called, 
tes nh heed tine Drstiecier sapien eee 
cight, called again and just saw him; but did not stay, as. Mir, Lang- 
Peas a ee ea T met Sir Joshua, 

as ve hue ae 
ane Puesday., Nov. 30.—Called twice this, morning, bat 
him; he was much the same. In the evening,’ 
went to his house: fund chere: Bt. Langtry Mcoeaskeaieaeaie 
Ryland: the doctor being asleep in the chamber, we went. all to tea 


PORRRETIS ETE 


“ Aesehen a eelnamen't 1 
1 The other two were Dr. Brocklesby and myself-—J. Hoon, 


JemeapAnhantaciseeyersatorel Monro 
a gta ne at table, or the Lord's prayer, 
hi wide dared wine sachet Ao 


modesty 
and bad its foundation in 
' ‘him a note, as he opened it he said an odd 
‘ko ttim, that «one should receive no letters inthe grave". 
pean Wey vetious et devout, though occasionally 


Etwo yours since I feared that T had neglected God, and 

d ot! a mitad'to give him; on which Dset about to read 
peesetal eames re roc 

‘my ‘thind was not teh having tio 

with “any of the languages which I knew.’ With respect to 

}, he scemed to think it hopeless. ‘There wasto'be a con- 

next day: he wished to have his legs searified, 

the water; bat this his medieal friends opposed, and he 

opinion, though he said he was not satisfied) “At 

he dismissed ux all but Mr. Langton. first naked 


the: 
away, leaving Mr. Langton and Mr, Daisnahcae « 
‘employed in copying his Latin epigrams. 
, Dec. 1.—At his house in the evening: drank’tea 
with Mr. Sustres, Mr. Desmoulins, and Mr. Hall: went 
eehinbir of veriesh rian te paola ‘piaph'to 
aie . 14 
was from Mr. Davies the bookseller, and mentioned a present af aome 
Une doctor nd in a manner tat Seed a Sf be though iid, 


of this," oF sore such j |. Hoon. 


=reaiy Wyott Hi 
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written by him: for his father, 


)imuch the'sames) oe! eee oe ole 
“Thursday, Ear Giecaioonce metas 
with him in the evening about seven ; found. 
Destnoulins; did not see the doctor ; pragseerr ye nie 
engaged with Dr. Scot use wile ih 
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same, did not see hima, he had much company that day. 
the evening with Mr. Sastres about eight; found 
for com, 3 Mr. Langton with him; did not seehim)) | i) 
ayy ees atWene ih Baltsioure wits irs, Hi ie 

eleven ; found there Sir John Hawkins, Rev. Mr. § 
diner, and Mr. Desmoulins, in the dinin, After 
the doctor came to us from the chamber, and saluted 
us all for this visit to him. He said he found /himself lees 
hoped he should go well through the daty which he'was ab o 
‘The sacrament was then administered to alll presenty F } 
the number. ‘The doctor repestedly desired Mtv Strah 
louder ; seeming very anxious not to lose any part of the serviceyim 
sich he une in ery great fervour af devetions 

he again thanked us all for attending him’on the 
he had tiken some opium to enable hinr to sii 
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confirmed in-the New, many were converted ; thatthe Apostles them: 
selves once believed him to be a temporal prince. He said that he 
had always been struck with the resemblance of the Jewish 

and the Christian doctrine of redemption. He thanked us all for our 
attendance, and we left him with Mr. Langton, 

“Thursday, Dec. 9.—Called in the evening ; did not see hixa,m 
he was engaged. 

« Friday, Dec. 10.—Called about eleven in the morning ; saw Mr, 
La Trobe! there: neither of us saw the doctor, as we understood he 
wished not to be visited that day. In the evening I sent him a letter, 
recommending Dr. Dalloway (an irregular physician) es an extm 
ordinary person for curing the dropsy. He returned me a.vesbal 
answer that he was obliged to me, but that it was too late. My em 
read prayers with him this day. 7 
. “Saturday, Dec. 11.—Went to Bolt-court about twelve ; met there 
Dr. Burney, Dr. Taylor, Sir John Hawkins, Mr. Sastres, Mr. Pare 
dise, Count Zenobia, and Mr. Langton. Mrs. Hoole called for me 
there: we both went to him: he received us very kindly ; told me 
he had my letter, but ‘ it was too late for doctors, regular or irregular.’ 
“His physicians had been with him that day, but prescribed nothi 
‘Mr. Cruikshanke came: the doctor was rather cheerful with him; 
he said, ‘Come, give me your hand,’ and shook him by the. hand, 
adding, ‘ You shall make no other use of it now;’ meaning he shold 
not examine his legs. Mr. Cruikshanks wished to do it, but the 
doctor would not let him. Mr. Cruikshanks said he would call in the 
evening. 

«Sunday, Dec. 12.— Was not at Bolt-court in the forenoon ; at 
St. Sepulchre’s school in the evening with Mrs. Hoole, where we sw 
Mrs. Gardiner and Lady Rothes; heard that Dr. Johnson was very 
bad, and had been something delirious. Went to Bolt-court about 
nine, and found there Mr. Windham and the Rev. Mr. Strahm. 
The doctor was then very bad in bed, which I think he had only 
taken to that day: he had now refused to take any more medicine 
or food. Mr. Cruikshanke came about eleven: he endeavoured to 
persuade him to take some nourishment, but in vain. Mr. Windham 
then went again to him, and, by the advice of Mr. Cruikshanke, put 
it upon this footing—that by persisting to refuse all sustenance be 
might probably defeat his own purpose to preserue hie mind clear, as 
his weakness might bring on paralytic complaints that might affect 
his mental powers. The doctor, Mr. Windham said, heard him pa- 
tiently ; but when he had heard ail, he desired to be troubled no 
more. He then took a most affectionate leave of Mr. Windham, who 
reported to us the issue of the conversation, for only Mr. Desmoulins 
was with them in the chamber. I did not see the doctor that day, 





+ [Sce unte, p. 322, note—Ep.] 
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remark: it affords a proof of that acuteness which he displayed in every 
branch of literature. I asked him if he approved of green spectacles? 
Pozz. ‘ As to green spectacles, sir, the question seems to be this: if 
I wore green spectacles, it would be because they assisted vision, er 
because I liked them. Now, sir, if a man tells me he does not like 
green spectacles, and that they hurt his eyes, I would not compel him 
to wear them. No, sir, I would dissuade him.’ A few months after, 
I consulted him again on this subject, and he honoured me with s 
letter, in which he gives the same opinion. It will be found in its 
proper place, vol. vi. p. 2789. I have thought much on this subject, 
and must confess that in such matters a man ought to be a free 
moral agent. 

« Next day I left town, and was absent for six weeks, three days, 
and seven hours, as I find by a memorandum in my journal. In this 
time I had only one letter from him, which is as follows :— 


“TO JAMES BOZZ, ESQ. 
“© Dear sra,—My bowcls have been very bed. Pray buy me some Toby 
vhuberb, and bring with you a copy of your Towr. 
6 Write to me soon, and write to me often. I'am, dearair, yours, affectionately, 
“< Sam. Poss! 


“It would have been unpardonable to have omitted a letter like 
this, in which we see 80 much of his great and illuminated mind. Oa 
my return to town, we met again at the chop-house. We had muck 
conversation to-day: his wit flashed like lightning; indeed, there is 
not one hour of my present life in which I do not profit by some of 
his valuable communications. 

“We talked of wind. I said I knew many persons much distressed 
with that complaint. Pozz. ‘Yes, sir, when confined, when pest 
up.’ I said I did not know that, but I questioned if the Romans 
ever knew it. Pozz. ‘ Yes, sir, the Romans knewit.’ Bozz. ‘Livy 
does not mention it.’ Pozz. ‘No, sir, Livy wrote History. Livy 
‘was not writing the Life of a Friend.’ 

“On medical subjects his knowledge was immense. He told me 
of a friend of ours who had just been attacked by a most dreadful 
complaint: he had entirely lost the use of his limbs, so that he could 
neither stand nor walk, unless supported ; his speech was quite gone; 
his eyes were much swollen, and every vein distended, yet his face 
was rather pale, and his extremities cold; hie pulse beat 160 in a 
minute. I said, with tenderness, that I would go and see him ; and, 
said I, «Sir, I will take Dr. Bolus with me.’ Pozz. ‘ No, sir, don't 
go.’ I was startled, for I knew his compassionate heart, and earnestly 
asked why? Pozz. ‘Sir, you don't know his disorder.’ Boss. 
Pray what is it?’ Pozz. ‘Sir, the man is—dead drunk!" This ex- 
planation threw me into a violent fit of laughter, in which he joined 
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to know them all; I should wish to know when I had too litte, 
when I had enough, and when I hadtoo much. There is our 

#*#*#** (mentioning a gentleman of our acquaintance) ; he know, 
when he has too little, and when he has too much, but he knows net 
when he has enough. Now, sir, that is the science of drinking, 
know when one has enough.’ 3 

“We talked this day on a variety of topics, but I find very fog 
memorandums in my journal, On emall beer, he said it was 
liquor. He disapproved of those who deny the utility of 
power, and seemed to be offended with a friend of ours who 
always have his eggs poached. Sign-posts, he observed, had 
nerated within his memory ; and he particularly found fault with 
moral of the Beggar's Opera. I endeavoured to defend a work 
had afforded me so much pleasure, but could not master that strength 
of mind with which he argued; and it was with great satisfactha 
that he communicated to me afterwards a method of curing corms! 
applying a piece of oiled silk. In the early history of the world, Wt 
preferred Sir Isaac Newton’s Chronology; but as they gave emplej= 
ment to useful artisans, he did not dislike the large buckles then 
coming into use. 

“Next day we dined at the Mitre. I mentioned spirits. Poss. 
«Sir, there is as much evidence for the existence of spirits as agsinst 
it. You may not believe it, but you cannot deny it.’ I told hm 
that my great grandmother once saw a spirit. He asked me tore- 
late it, which I did very minutely, while he listened with profound 
attention. When I mentioned that the spirit once appeared in the 
shape of a shoulder of mutton, and another time in that of a tea-pot, 
he interrupted me:—Pozz. ‘ There, sir, is the point ; the evidence is 
good, but the scheme is defective in consistency. We cannot deny 
that the spirit appeared in these shapes; but then we cannot recom. 
cile them. What has a tea-pot to do with a shoulder of mutton? 
Neither is it a terrific object. There is nothing contemporaneous. Si, 
these are objects which are not seen at the same time, nor in the same 
place.’ Bozz. ‘I think, sir, that old women in general are used to 
see ghosts.’ Pozz. ‘ Yes, sir, and their conversation is full of the sub- 
ject : 1 would have an old woman to record such conversations ; their 
loquacity tends to minuteness." 

“We talked of a person who had‘a very bad character. Poss, 
‘Sir, he is a scoundrel,’ Bozz. ‘I hate a scoundrel.’ Pozz. ¢ There 
you are wrong: don’t hate scoundrels. Scoundrels, sir, are useful. 
There are many things we cannot do without scoundrels. I would 
not choose to keep company with scoundrels, but something may be 
got from them.’ Bozz. ‘ Are not scoundrels generally fools? Pozs. 
No, sir, they are not. A scoundrel must be a clever fellow; he 
gust know many things of which a fool is ignorant. Any man msy 
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I wish to appeal, for the accuracy of the portrait here exhibited to the 
world. 

As one of those who were intimately acquainted with him, you 
have a title to this address. You have obligingly taken the trouble’ 
to peruse the original manuscript of this “Tour,” and can vouch for 
the strict fidelity of the present publication. Your literary allianee 
with our much lamented friend, in consequence of having undertaken 
to render one of his labours more complete, by your edition of Shak- 
speare, a work which I am confident will not disappoint the expects 
tions of the publick, gives you another claim. But I have a still mov 
powerful inducement to prefix your name to this volume, as it give 
me an opportunity of letting the world know that I enjoy the housr 
and happiness of your friendship ; and of thus publickly testifying 
the regard with which I am, my dear sir, your very faithfal 
and obedient servant, James Boswaii. 


London, 20th September, 1785. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


By correcting the errours of the press in the former edition, and 
some inaccuracies for which the authour alone is answerable, and by 
supplying some additional notes, I have endeavoured to render this 
work more deserving of the very high honour which the publick his 
been pleased to show it—the whole of the first impression ving 
been sold in a few weeks, 


Londen, 20th December, 1785. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


Anrwatep by the very favourable reception which two large 
impressions of this work have had, it has been my study to make it 
as perfect as I could in this edition, by correcting some inaccuracies 
which I discovered myself, and some which the kindness of friends 
or the scrutiny of adversaries pointed out. A few notes are added, 
of which the principal object is, to refute misrepresentation and 
calumny. 

To the animadversions in the periodical journals of criticism, and 
in the numerous publications to which my book has given rise, I have 
made no answer. Every work must stand or fall by its own merit. 
I cannot, however, omit this opportunity of returning thanks to 
gentleman who published a “Defence” of my “Journal,” and has added 
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CATALOGUE OF JOHNSON'S PROSE WORKS. 
WAR | von Tux GewtuRwan’s dacazinn, 





acknowl. 
printing Bibliotheca Harleiana, or = Cntal 
Miewerts pecised 


You ru ouertirwan's wAGQzINe. + 
sata Dag in the 


7 Debate, 
aaa pire a 19, 1740, to Feb, 23, 1742-3, 
inclusive, acknowl, 
Considerations on the Dispute between Crousaz and Warburton 
_on Pope's Essay on Man, intern. evid, 
A Letter, announcing that the Life of Mr. Savage was speedily 
to be published Engh pereen: ne was favoured with his 


gover and  propoials,for a new Edition of that 
FB Pan iy Exousn Lancuace, addressed 
‘to Philip Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield, acknow/. 
POR THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


Geb otieeciars. Broppeans for pitting tha Ailemaa Kral of Grice. 
[Abridgment of Foreign History, Gent. Mag. 1704, p: 1001.7 





CATALOGUE OF JOHNSON’S PROSE WORKS. 


YOR THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
* Preface. 
* Notice of Mr. Edward Cave’s death, inserted in the last 
page of the index, 
A754. Life of Edward Cave, in the Gentleman's Magazine, acknowl. 
FOR THY GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
| * Preface. 
| 1735, A Diertonany, with a Grammar and History, of the Exenrsnt 


Laxavage, acknowl. 
An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at Sea, 
e ‘by an exact Theory of the Variations of the Magnetical 
"s Bvehs. Sit, Table of the Verlsrlons at che mos: renuark- 
able cities in Europe, from the year 1660 to 1780, acknowl. 
‘This he wrote for Mr. Zachariah Williams, an ingenious 
ancient Welsh gentleman, father of Mrs. Anna Williams, 
whem he for many years lodged in his house. It 


sheage Ina copy of it, which he presented to the Bod- 
Ieinn Library at Oxford, is pasted a character of the late 
Mr. Zachariah Williams, plainly written by Johnson, intern. 


, 
» 
» 
ee es oe Dectnaey) scl 
‘Several Essays in the Universal Visiter, which there is some 
al difficulty in asccrtaining. All that are marked with two 
| asterisks have been ascribed to him, although I um confident, 
| from internal evidence, that we should except from these 
“ The Life of Chaucer,” “ Reflections on the State of Por- 
| tugal,;" and “An Essay on Architecture." And from the 
| same evidence I am confident that he wrote “ Further 
| 
| 


Life of Sir Thomns Browne, prefixed to a new edition of his 
Christian Morale, acknowl. 
Tn the Lirerany Magazine, or Univensat Review, which 
began in January, 1756. 
His Onterman Essays are, 
| The Preliminary Address, intern. evid. 
"An Introduction to the Political State of Grest Britain, intern, 


‘on the Militia Bill, intera. evid. 
ations on his Britannick Majesty's Treaties with the 
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VARIOUS YEARS. 

Letters to Mra, Thrale, acknonl. 

Prayers and Meditations, which he delivered to the Rev. Mr. 
Strahan, enjoining him to publish them, acknowl. 

Sermons, left for publication by John Taylor, LL.D. Prebendary 
of Westminster, and given to the World by the Reverend 
Samuel Hayes, A.M. intern. evid. 


Such was the number and variety of the prose works of this 
extraordinary man, which I have been able to discover, and am at 
liberty to mention’ ; but we ought to keep in mind, that there must 
undoubtedly have been many more which are yet concealed ; and we 
may add to the account, the numerous letters which he wrote, of 
which a considerable part are yet unpublished. It is hoped that those 
persons, in whose possession they are, will favour the world with 
them. James Boswxiu. 


1 [This is a strange phrase. What work could it have been that Mr. Boewell was 
not af liberty to mention That there was some peculiar meaning here can hardly be 
doubted, It perhaps roay allude to some pablications of a jacobite 
in Johnson's aver days and which may hare born acknowledged in 
Boswell ; but this is a mere conjecture. Many of the articles inserted in the foregoing 
list on internal evidence (particularly those from the magazines) are of very Wale im- 
portance, and of very doubtful authenticity. —En. ] 
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JOHNSON, SAMUEL— 
Leading eveuts of his life. 
1754) obtains the degree of Master of 
OTe hom that Univer ry, i. 962. 
[1765] publishes bis Dictionary, 1, 264, 
the scheme of » * Biblio. 
thaque,’ 1. 27 


270, 
= bie coment. ‘state of mind at this 
period, i. 

i es Mecuay della Crasca present 
him_with their * Vocabulario,” and 
the French Academy send him their 
* Dictionnaire,’ i. 283. 

— Prajct anime of lite for Sunday, 


11706) ‘publishes. an abridgment of his 
Dictionary, i. 291. 
— writes eaaays in the € Universal Vi- 





to, the Literary M et a 
— cia ag 
en, i. 307. 
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penses, he breaka up housekeeping, 
and removes to chambers in the 
Temple, i. 320. 

[1789] loses his mother, 1. 324. 

— writes his ‘ Rasselas’ to defray the 
‘expenses of her funeral and to pay 
some debts, i. 330. 

— makes an’ excursion to Oxford, i. 
337. 

— writes a ‘ Dissertation on the Greek 
‘Comedy,’ the Introduction to the 
‘World Displayed,” and ‘Three 
Letters concerning the best Plan for 
Blackfriars Bridge,” i, 340. 

[1760] writes ‘ Address of the Painters to 

ILL. on his Accession,’ the 

Dedication to Baretti’s Italian’ Dic 

tionary, and a review of Tytler’s 

Vindication of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, i. 342. 

— forms rules and resolutions for the 
guidance of his moral conduct. and 
literary studies, i. 343. 

11761] writen Preface to ‘Rolt’s’ Dic- 
onary of Trade and Commerce, & 


[1762 writes Dedication to the king of 
«Kennedy's “Aatronomical Chrono- 
logy,’ and Preface to the Catalogue 

the Artists’ Exhibition, i. 356. 
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1762] obtains of 
ae pve oft ney ment 


—, Basmell becomes acqusinied wid 
(1764) ty the daeary (Club® founded, 1 
490, 


— afflicted with a severe return of his 
hhypochondriack disorder, i 495. 

— writes a review of G: 
Cane,’ and of Goldemith’s ‘ Trs- 
veller,’ i. 494. 

— visits his friend, Dr. Percy, in Nonb- 


amptonshire, i. 499. 
[1765] visits the University of Cambridge, 

i, 600, 

— ermal Doctor of Lams by Dubin 
University, i, 

—inirodaoed inte the family of Me. 
Thrale, 1. 606, 512. 

— gives to the world his edition of 
Shakspeare, i. 54. 


[1766] writes the noble dedication to the 
king of Gwyn’s * London and West- 
a Improved, and The Foun- 


« fairy tale, ii. 

[1767] bi tnorvlew wid dhe king, i, 34. 

— interesting extract from his devo 
tional record, ii. 43. 

— writes dedication to the king of 

“Adam's ‘Treaixe on the Globe," i. 


768)" writes to Goldsmith's 
“Gootisated Man," Ae 
— visits Oxford, ii. 47. 
[1769] appointed professor im ancient lite- 
BS to the Royal Academy of Arts, 


the summer at Oxford, Lich- 
ield, and Brighton, ii. 69. 
— appears at the Old Bailey as a wit- 
ness on the trial of Baretti for mur- 
der, ii, 98. 
{1770} publishes <The False Alar,’ i. 


1771) publishes ‘ Thought the late 
aN up rine reapecting, Palkiod’s 





Tolands,’ ii. 121. 

— design of bringing him into parlis- 
meat, ii, 124, 

— engaged in ‘8 fourth edition 


of his folio Dictionary, ii, 146. 
[1772] writes ‘ Defence of a Schoolraaster,” 
‘and ‘ Argument in support of Vicious 
Intromission," ii. 179. 
— interesting sketches of the state of 
hhis mind at this time, fi. 184, 
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Literary Club, iii. 480. 
—his meditated answer to Johnson's 


“Taxation no Tyranny,” ii. 480 x. 
387, 


Shemtooe, William, i 4045 ii 41, 157, 5 
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—"Jokmson's ode oo, fi 385, 386. 
Slain’s Castle, ii. 330. 
Slave-trade, Johnson's abborrence of, 
sh 3, 7 
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broke, Dr., his * Sermons," i. 103. 











—Jolinson's description of his converss- 
tion, i. 380, 465. 

— irreconcilable difference between John- 
ton and, i. 395. 

— Johnson's character of, ¥. 46, 46 n., 
103. 

— his Lectures on Oratory, v. 103. 

his gold medal to the author of 
* Douglas,” iii. 195, 195 n. 

— Mn, i348, 

her * Sydney Biddulph,’ i. 348, 

some account of, i. HB n., 399. 

Dr. Parr's description of her, 

Mrz,, formerly Miss Linley, v. 

Charles, his ‘ Revolution ‘in s 

143. 

Sherrard, Rev. Robert, afterwards fourth 
Earl of Harborough, iv. 5 

«She Stoops to Conquer,” ii. 196 n4 203, 
212, 222, 

Shiels, Mr. Robert, i. 161, 161 2.5 ili, 
395, 395 n., 401, 481, 531. 

«Ship of Fools,” Barclay's, i. 363. 

Shipley, Dr. Jonathan, ‘Bishop of St. 
‘Asaph, iii. 1360, 14] n., 386 »., 4445 
iy. 108, 306, 307, 3135 445 n-, 4605 
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‘Smith, Rev. Edward, his verses on Po- 
cocke, the oriental linguist, iv. 124. 

Smith, Dr. Adan, i.41, 442 ; ii.257, 267; 

1 378 ; iv, 192, 356, 489; v. 640. 

— his * Wealth of Nations,” iii. 316. 

—his interview with Johnson, iii, 65, 
6 ro WZ n. 

— difference between Johnson and, iv. 
356 1. 

— Gartick's opinion of, iv. 356 n. 

Smithson, Sir Hugh, i.'390. 

Smoking, i. 305; ii. 205, 295 x. 

Smollett,’Dr. Tobias, i. 127, 338, 

— his letter to Wilkes, i. 338. 

—hisepitaph, corrected by Johnson, ii.63. 
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“ Solamen miseris socios,” &c., the author 
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